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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I The circamsunces which gave rise to, and tha 
Gircamscribed plan which was allotted for the exe* 
CQtion of the present Volume^ have prevented its 
bdog made so complete as conid be wished, or as 
it might otherwise have been. Bat» though the 
sketches are shorty they will generally be found 

'• JQSt ; in each, though the nicer shades may not be 
completely filled up, yet the outline of character 

' will be found distinctly marked. And, should a 
future edition be encouraged, on a more extended 
scale, it is hoped, that the " Biographia Scotica'^ 
may become not altogether unworthy of the pa\ 
tronage of the British Public* 
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BERCROMBi^ (SIrldftef the late wir broke 0ttt| 
RALPH) was bom aboat ! and/ in April 1793, he had the 



year 1738. Hisfathr wad a 

ible country geitleman 

ig in the coantjrof Stir- 

1; ; and Sir Ralph, ifter the 
il course of edocatbn, was 

tsx'mtd tb follow the piofession 
JDf arms. The first conmissidn 
« bore was as comet il the ad 
^iment of dragoon guurds, 
into which he entered on the 
^3d of Maf 1756. He obtained 
A lieutenancy in the saaie regi- 
ft«nt on the t9ih of February 
^760; and continttcd' in this 
<orps tUI the a4th cf April, 
vhen he' obtained a company in 
f^ 3d regiment of hsrse. In 
this last regiment he tmc to the 
nink of major and lieutenant* 
^onel. In NoTembcr 1780^ 
be Was included in tlie list of 
breVet colonels, and aext year 
^*is made colonel of tbe 103d, 
^r king's Irish infantry. On 
tbe aSth of September 17 87, he 
Was promoted to the rank of 
tejor-general. Sir Ralph was 
cnploTcd on the continent toon 

A 



local rank of lieutenant-general 
conferred on him. He conw 
manded the advanced guard in 
the action on the heights at Ga- 
teau ; and was wounded at Nii* 
megucn. In the unfortunatd 
retreat from Holbmd, in the 
winter of 17949 the guards, aa 
well as the sick were left ttfldel^ 
his care, whom he conducted ia 
the disastrous march from De« 
renter to OldensalL In 1795^ 
Sir Ralpji Abercrombf was ap« 
pointed commander in chief of 
the forces in the West indies* 
On his arrival at the place of 
his destination^ he» on the 14th 
of March 1796, obtained pos* 
session of the island of Grenada^ 
and loon after of the settlements 
of Demerara and Esiequibo, in 
Sooth America. The islands of 
St. Lucia and St. Vincents next 
fell into the bands of the British* 
'The geneial having thus effec- 
ted every thing which could be 
undertaken against the French, 
directed hit attentioo to the 
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Spanish island of THnidacI, 
vrhich he took by capitulation 
in February 1 797. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon the j&Iand 
of Porto Ricoj concluded his 
campaign of 1797 in the West 
Indies While on this service, 
he vvas presented td the 2d or 
North British dragoons; in the 
same year he was made lieute- 
nant governor of the Isle of 
Wight, and afterwards still far- 
ther rewarded with the more 
lucrative governments of Forts 
George and Augustus. On his 
teturn to England, he was fixed 
upon to take the chief command 
of the forces in Ireland, where 
he laboured to maintain the dis- 
cipline of the army, to suppre&s 
the rising rebellion, and to pro- 
tect the people from military 
oppression, with a care worthy 
alike of the great general, and 
the enlightened and beneficent 
statesman. From that station 
he was called to the chief com- 
mand in Scotland, where his 
conduct gave universal satisfac- 
tion. He was agai|i chosen to 
commandunderlus Royal High- 
ness the duk^ of York, when 
the great enterprize against 
Holkindwai resolved «ippn ; and 
by all parties it was confessed, 
that even victory the most de- 
cisive could not have pnore con- 
spicuously proved the talents of 
this illustrious officer, than his 
conduct did, in very opposite* 
circumstances. The untortu- 
siate result of the expedition is 
;^1] l^aowp^ und pur b^ro rc- 
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turned to his former command* 
He was soon afterwards sent 
with an army to dispossess the 
French of Eg)'pt, where, after 
accomplishing some of the first 
duties of a general, in conduct- 
ing the army in health and spi- 
rits, and wi'th the requisite in- 
telligence and supplies, to the 
destined scene of action, he was 
wounded in the thigh, in the 
battle of the list March iSoi. 
He concealed his wound, how- 
ever, until the enemy were to- 
tally routed, when he fell fron\ 
his horse through loss of blood. 
He was conveyed from the field 
of battle on hoard of the adnil- 
ral's ship, where he died sevca 
days after, beloved by the sol- 
diery, and regretted by his 
counff y. His remains were de- 
posited under the castlu of Sr, 
Elmo, in La Viletta, in the isl- 
and of Malta. It is scarce nc* 
cessary to mention, that th>& 
victory of 'the list of March, 
turned the tide of afiairs in E- 
gypt, and led the way to the 
final expulsion of the Frenclx 
from that country. 

ARERCROMBY (ALEX- 
ANDER) brother of the fore- 
going, was born on the 15th of 
Octobet 1745. He received his 
education at the university of 
Edinburgh; and, after goinff 
throHgh the ordinary course of 
classes at -that university, con- 
sisting of the Latin and Greek 
languages, of logic, philosophy, 
the civil and Scots law, he was 
admitted aA advo.c:i(; in (hf 



^ 1766. Soon after his being 
(afled to the bar, he hid been 
appflimci] sherifT-deputeof Stir- 
fingahire, which he, in 1 7 80, 
laigned for the less Iterative 
and more precarious sitintion of 
^pate-advocate, on the idea of 
die latter office being more be- 
neficial in its consequences, and 
teodin? to advance his employ- 
oient.from the opportuaities it 
afforded him of appearing in 
pvbUc and crim inal casck Mr. 
Abercromby now rose With 
great rapidity in his profession, 
and was among the best em- 
viofcd barristers of his standing 
10 Scotbnd. The laborious eth- 
pfoyments of his profeston did 
not 10 entirely engross hmi as to 
preclude hh indulging in the 
ilegant amu«enients of polite li- 
terature. He was one of that 
locicty of gentlemen, vho, in 
1779, K^ "" ^^^^ '^c periodical 
paper published at Edinburgh 
during that and the succeeding 
year, under the title of the 
•• Mirror," and who afterwards 
gave to the world -.nother work 
of a siRiUar kind, the" Loung- 
er,'* published at Edinburgh in 
1785 and 1786. To these pub- 
lications he was a very taluable 
contributor, being the avthor of 
ten papers in the Mirror, and 
tttne in the Lounger, tn I792> 
when in this high and advan- 
cin{( situation at the bar, an of- 
fer was made to Mr. Abercrom- 
by of the appointment of judge 
of the court of session. That 
f^VDtmcnt accordingly took 
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I place on the 30th of May T792 j 
and on the 14th of December 
following he was called to a seat 
in the court of justiciary. Lord 
Abercromby discharged the im« 
psrtant offices of this station for 
about three years. The lasC 
piece of duty which he perform* 
ed as a judge in the court of 
justiciary, was the northern cir- 
cuit in the spring of the year 
1795. On that journey he felt 
himself a good deal indisposed, 
but returned to Edinburgh, re- 
stored, as he said, to his usual 
health, though his altered looks 
and appearance strongly excited 
the apprehensions of his friends. 
These apprehensions were buc 
too soon verified. He was at* 
tacked in summer 1795 with a 
breast complaint, attended with 
dangerous symptoms, forwhich, 
after some palliative means, to' 
which his disorder never at all 
yielded, he was adyised to try 
the milder climate of ^xmouth 
in Devonshire. On the road to 
Exmouth, he ^as seized with 
still, more violent symptoms 
than any his disorder had yet 
exhibited ; and, though he ex- 
perienced, during the space of 
about two months, some tem- 
porary relief, he never gained 
any material advantage, and the 
disease made progressive advan- 
ces, till at last it carried him off*, 
on the i;th day of November 

1795. 

ADAM, a canon regular of 
the order of Premonstjatcnses, 
flourished la the lAth century. 
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ADAM (JAMES], archU. 

_ ct, WothcT tjf the forcf^oing, 

^ died fTi lahi i aa. 1794. Before 

|:hc (cfisB of the Board oC 

_ _ 'Wob. bf Mi. Buike's bill,, 

-^i:: ' Mr. AdaahcU iluciSce uf ar- 

c!u:<ci M liB aajeliy. The. 

mud Portland. 



nd abilities. 

.UlAUSON (PATRICK:), 

ml^^litf af St Aodrem, wa». 

b« mi VaA in the jeu I536. . 

Hen he nrand the rudimeu ta 

htc l^b : ^ Ub cdacatoo ; and he aftcr- 

:r* \ wir^ gpjcd plii)<»Dphj, aad , 

Xf J :dah. hit d(g(re of Blatter ofaiia^. 

^ I IE (hcjex i^^bc Kt^ovi lor 

IS- 1 Pxri^ as iwm. to a.ywni; fta-% \ 

• -'~>^ where he Hafcd Kune . 

, aad then retired to 

a I Jer-.iig tlK Baaure at Parii; 

".J JB iB- i .aJ tiled coKeaitd for iceca - 

ft ic a pablic houK, (he 

' which, ihouglf 

j -f vaa^vf 70 7<a>sofagc,wa», 

"*" e circi^iiaBtaAee being 

. — _«u..d.thrDW(i rroni the top 

I o ifce hnvtc. uid h»i] b'^ lkrun:| 

(leaked e^ tn( l)i* chatity t^ 
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liffetics! In 1573 Adamson 
fttorned to Scotland. The Earl 
of Morton, then' regent, on the 
death of bishop Douglas, pro- 
tooted him to the archiepiscofal 
«« of St, Andrews ; a dignity 
which broaght upon him great 
trouble and uneasiness, from the 
chmours of the Presbyterian 
pany. Archbishop Adamson 
i'esided for some years at the 
court of queen Elizabeth, as 
ambasadorfrom kihg James VI. 
to J5S4 he was recalled { and 
the presbyterian party being 
aill wry violent against him, 
he was excommunicated by a 
provincial synod held at St. An. 
drcws in April 1586. The bi- 
shop appealed front thisssntence 
to the king and the states, but 
this availed him little $ and a 
^apcr having been given in at 
the next general assembly <ion- 
taiaing his submission, he was 
absolred from the sentence 
^f eicommunicatioo. Besides 
other literary labours, he turned 
thebt^okof Job, the Lan^enta- 
tion of Jeremiah, and the Reve- 
lation of St. John, into Latin 
▼crse. The revenues of his see 
having, upon his disgrace, been 
given by the king to the duke 
of Lennox, he died, in 1591, 
<n^ a state of indigence, un- 
suitable to his own worth, or 
to the high characters in which 
^ had figured. 

AIKMAN (WILLIAM), 
an eminent Scottish painter, was 
bom in i68i, and died in X 731. 
^hc celebrated pocts^ Thomson| 
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l^allettand Allan Ranuay.we^ 
his intimate friends, and several- 
ly wrote verses to his memory. 

AID AN, a hxAoM Scottish 
bishop of Lindisfarne, or Holy 
Island, in the 7th cetituryi who 
was employed by Oswald, king 
of Northumberland, in the con- 
version of the English, in which 
he was very successful* He died 
in 651. 

ALES (ALEXANDER), 
a celebrated divine of the coii« 
fession of Augsbourg, was born 
at Edinburgh; April 33, 1500* 
He had made a considerable 
progress in school divinity, and 
early entered the Ijsts agaioic 
I^uthen Afterwards he had a 
share in the opposition which 
Mr. Patrick Hamilton sostaioed 
from the ecclesiastics, in conse- 
quence of the new faith he had 
imbibed at Marpurgh. But Mr. 
Hamilton, partly ny his dis- 
course, and especially by the 
constancy he shewed at the stake 
when Beaton, archbishop of St. 
Andrews cruelly caused him to 
be burnt, soon made Ales waver 
in his opinions, insomuch that, 
retiring to Germany, he became 
a convert to the Protestant re* 
ligion. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of divinity at Francforc * 
upon the Oder, and afterwards 
at Leipsic, where he died in 
March 1565. He wrote a com- 
mentary on St. John, on the 
Epistles to Timothy, and on the 
Psalms. 

ALEJ^ANDER I, king of 
Scotland, succeeded his brother 
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'Cdgar in iio6; and diffd at 
Stirling in f 114* ^ft^r af^eace- 
^ul t'cign of eighteen yjears. 
, ALEXANDER », king of 
Scotland, succeeded his father 
William in iai3, at 16 years of 
age. He made an expedition 
into England to opppsc tHe tyr- 
rany of king John* wh«» return- 
ed the viMt, and wa» o^ered bat 
tie by Alexander, but rrfiiKcd it. 
He took from Heniy III. the 
city of Carlisle, -vrhich was af- 
terwards exchanged for B<:r- 
vrick. Alexander died in 1^49, 
in the 51st year of his age, and 
35th of his reign, and left as his 
•occessor his son 

ALEX A NDER III,who was 
crowned king of Scotland in 
1249. The Cumines, lords of 
Bochan, took arms against him, 
and, taking him prisoner, con- 
iiued hiQi at Stirling; bat hr 
"waf speedily released by his sub- 
jects. He married the d.tugh* 
ter of Henry lll.kinif of Eng- 
land. After a long reign of 41 
years, he was accidentally killed 
by a fall from his hor»e, on ^hi- 
loth of April 1290. The sppt 
!where this fatal accidenr occur- 
•Ted, though marked by no mo 
nument, is siill pointed out : it 
is situated on the coast of Fife, 
on a bark clout by the sea* about 
half way between the town of 
Burntisland, s^nd th^ creek of 
Pctjycur. 

ALEXANDER (WIL- 

X^lAMj, t-arl of Stirling, an 

' f minept poet and statesman in 

the relief of James VI. and 
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Charles I, was bOrji in 1580. K# 
1607 he published some Anr 
matic pieces, intituled ** Th^ 
MonarchipTragedies,*' dedicat- 
ed to king Tamea. After this 
he is said to have written a sup^r 
plement'tq comp'ete the third 
part of sir Philip Sidney's Arr 
cadia \ and in 161 3 he produced . 
a poem called ** D' orasday, or 
the great day of Judgment.'* 
His poetry, lor purity and cicr 
gance, is far beyond the gene* 
raiity of the prodoctious of the 
age in which he lived. Hia 
" Recreation of the Muses" waa 
printed in folio in 16)7, to 
which is prefixed his portrait by 
Marshall, esteemed the best of 
that artist's works. In i6z6 he 
was made secretary of state for 
Sc tland ; was created first vis- 
count and then earl of Stirling ; 
and died in 1640. 

ALLAN (DAVID), a celc- 
brated Scottish painter. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his act 
in the Academy of painting iix* 
stltuted and carried on for a 
considerable time by Mess.Fou« 
lis in QUsgow. From thence 
fie went to Italy, where he spent 
many, years in unremitting ap« 
.plication to the szudy of the 
great models of antiquity. At 
Rome, in the year 1 773, he 
gained the prize medal given 
by the academy of St. Luke for 
the best specimen of historical 
compositiop ; and it is beUeved 
, he was the only Scotsman, (Mr* 
Gavin Hamilton excepted) who 
bai ever obci^icd tlu^t tLono(|ir» 
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looo after his return to hit na- 
liie^ottntry, he was appointed 
director and master of the aca- 
demy establnhed at Edinburgh 
by the honourable board of 
trattett for manofactures and 
improvements, for the purpose 
of losing a knowledge of che 
prindples of the fine arts, and 
elegance of design in the va- 
rious manufactures and works 
which reqofre to be 6gured and 
ornamented ; a charge for which 
he watpecoliarly well qualified, 
by the extensive knowledge he 
poseised of every branch of the 
art. Hit admirable talents for 
composition, tlie troth with 
which he delineated nature, and 
(|)e characteristic homour that 
dUtingoished his pictores, draw- 
ings, and etchings, are not ex- 
ceeded by any artist in Britain. 
In private life, his character was 
marked by the strictest honour 
and iniegrity, his oiannertwere 
gwtlc, unassuming, and' oblig- 
ing; and he will be long re.- 
Qtembered, and his loss regret* 
ltd, by every one who enjoyed 
the happiness of his friendship. 
Mr. Allan died Aogkiit 6, 1 796. 
ANDERSON(Dr. JAMES), 
author of the " Royal Genealo- 
gies" and <* Diploofuta Scotix," 
^as for many years minister of 
the Scots presbyterian church 
in Swallow Street, Piccadilly. 
1'he latter of these works being 
left imperfect by the author's 
desth, which happened May t8, 
'739* was finished by the late 
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ANDERSON (ADAM), 
brother of the foregoing, waa 
f ' r forty years a deik in the 
South Sea honse, and at length 
was appointed chief clrrkof the 
stock and new annuities,- which 
office he retained till his death* 
He was one of the trusters for 
establishing the colony of Geor- 
gia in America, and one of the 
court of assistants of the Scott 
corporation in London. In I76» 
he published his ** Historical 
and Chronological Deductioa 
of Trade and Commerce " a 
work replete with useful infor* 
mation. Mr Anderson dicd« 
January 10, 1775. 

ARBUIHNOT (ALEX- 
ANDER), principal of the uni- 
versisy of Aberdeen in the reign 
of James Vf, was born in the 
year 1538. He wrote " Ora- 
tionen de origine et dignirate 
juris/* printed at Edinburgh 
15 7Z, in 4to. His cotemporary^ 
Thomas Maitland* wrote a co- 
py of Latin verses on the publi- 
cation of this book. Principal 
Arbuthnot died in I583, in the 
45th year of hh age, and was 
buried in the College Church 
of Aberdeen. . 

ARBUTHNOT (DrJOHN)^ 
a celebrated wit and physician 
in the reign of queen Anne. He 
was born in Kincardineshire^ 
near Montrose, and was edu- 
cated at Aberdeen, where he 
received his degree, in physic. 
His father was an episcopal 
clergyman in Scotland, nearly 
9liictt 10 the iiol^le family of A<- 
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l»uthnot. On his removal to 
X.ondon, his uncommon Lea'rn- 
ingt and facetious and agreeable 
conversation, introduced him by 
defrrees into extensive practice, 
and he became eminent in his 
professioo; Being irt Epsom 
when prince George of Den- 
mark was suddenly taken ill, he 
was called in to his assistance. 
His advice was successful ; ana 
his highness, recovering, em- 
ployed him always afterwards as 
his physician, in consequence 
of this, upon the inditiposition 
of Dr. Hanne8,he was appoint- 
ed physician in ordinary^ to 
queen Anne In 1709, and ad- 
mitted a mei'.iber of the royal 
college of physicians, as he had 
been some years of the royal so- 
ciety, of London. His f^entle 
manners, polite learning, and 
excellent talents, procured him 
an intimate correspondence and 
friendsliip with the celebrated 
wits of his time. Pope, Swift, 
Gay, and Parnell. I;i 17*7 he 
published *' Tables of Ancient 
Coins, Weights, and measures," 
in 4to. In 1731, bis " Essay 
concerning the Nature of Ali- 
ments, the choice of them,** Sec, 
which was followed the y(;ar 
after by the ** Effects of Air on 
Human Bodies.** He was ap- 
parently led to the subject of 
these last treatises, by the con- 
jiideration of his own case, an 
asthma, which, gradually in- 
creasing with his years, became 
•hortly after desperate and in- 
<nrable. lo 1 734 lie retired Co 
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Hampstead, in hopes of finciti 
some small relief for this aP 
tion ; but he died at his hoai 
in Cork-street, Burlington-gaf^ ' 
dens, in February 1735. Hir 
letter to Pope, written as % 
were upon his death-bed, an^ 
which no one can read without 
the tenderest emotion, discovers 
such a noble fortitude of mind 
at the approach of his dissolu* 
tion, as could be Inspired only* 
by a clear consci(*nce, and the 
calm retrospect of an unintef- < 
rupted series of virtue. •' I have 
hothing** he says, " to repay my 
friends with at present but 
prayers and good wishes. I have 
the satisfaction to find that I am 
as officiously served by my 
friends, as he that has thousands 
to leave in legacies ; besides the 
assurance of their sincericy* 
God Almighty has made my bo- 
dily distress as easy as a thin^ 
of that nature can be. I have 
found some relief, at least some* 
times, from the air of this place. 
My nights are- bad, but many 
poor creatures have worse. As 
for you, my good friend, t thi^k^ 
since our first acquaintance, 
there have not been any of those 
little suspicions or jealousies, 
that often affect the sincerest 
friendships : 1 am sure, not on 
my side. I must be so sincere 
as to own, that though I could 
not help valuing you for those 
talents which the world prizes, 
yet they were not the founda- 
tion of my friendship ; they were 
quite of another tort ; nor shaU 
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k atpresfot ofiend you by enn- 
f^entuig tbem: .And 1 make 
;^t Of la>t request, that you will 
j^oDtioue tluir noble disdain and 
^ibborrence of. vice which yoo 
Mcffloatoraliy ciidued with, but 
, ,^ jtiU with a due regard to youjr 
j; OUB afety ;. and study niore to 
r » re£Dnn than cbasti8e,thoogh the 
one caooot be effected without 
the oiher. A recovery in my 
cue, SDd at my age, is impossi- 
ble; the kindest V7i»h of my 
bicDds U Euthanasia." 

ARGYJLE, (Dukes of). Sec 
Cioipbell. 

ARMS raONG (Dr JOHN) 
i»as bom in the parish of Cas- 
tletpn, Roxburghshire, where 
bU father and brother were mi- 
Outeri. Irle completed his edu- 
cation i^ the university of Edin- 
burgh, where be took his de> 
gree in physic, on the 4th of 
Febnianri73a. LikeAkenside, 
another poet and phy&ician, he 
Sever arrivei} at much practice. 
^ <735 he wrote A little humo- 
toBs fugitive pamphlet, intitu- 
M> ** Aq J^ssay for abridging 
5|ie Study o£ Physic ; to which 
^ added a Dialogue betwixt 
Hygefa, Mercury, and Pluto, 
relating to the Practice of Phy% 
^* as It is managed by a cer- 
taia illustrious Society. As also 
>Q Epistle fromUsbek the Per- 
*« to JoJiua Ward, Esq." 
This piece contains much droi- 
1^1 and in the dialogue the au- 
thor has caught the very spirit 
»f Lociau. In X 73 7 he publish- 
ed** A Sjoopiis fit the Hiftory 
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and Cure of Venereal Diseases,*' 
8vo. This was soon followed 
by the " Economy of Love," a 
poem which has much merit, 
but is too «trongly tinctured 
with the licentiousness of Ovid. 
It has beenobserved of Dr. Arm* 
strong, that hi» works have 
great inequalities : some of . 
them being possessed of every 
requisite to be sought after ii^ 
the most perfect compositions^ 
while others can hardly be con- 
sidered as superior to the pro* 
ductions of mediocrity.' ^* The 
Art of Preserving Health," 
however, his best performance, 
was published in 1744. and will 
transmit his name to posterity, 
as one of the first British wri« 
ters. In 1746 Dr. Armstrong 
was appointed one of the pby« 
feicians to the hospital fur lame 
and sick soldiers behiud Buck- 
inghani house. ,In 1751 he pub« 
lished his poem on ** Benevo* 
Icnce ;" and in 1753 ** Taste, an 
epistle to a young Critic." In 
1758 appeared '* Sketches, or 
Essays pn various subjects, by 
Launcelot Temple, Esq. in two 
parts." In this production, 
which possesses much, humour 
and. knowledge of the world, 
and which had a remarkably 
rapid sale, he is supposed to 
have been assisted by Mr» 
Wilkes. In 1760 he had the 
honour of being appointed phy- 
sician to the army in Germany ; 
where,ini76x, he wrote a poem 
called ^ Day, an Epistle to John 
\yilke» of Aylesbury, £s^.^' h\. 
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i\\ts poem he wantonly haz'at'd- 
cd a reflection on ChurchilU 
which drew on him the serpent 
toothed, Tengeance of chat 8e> 
Terest of satirists. In 1770 Dr. 
Armstrong published a collec- 
tion of <* Miscellanies,** in a 
volumes. In 1 771 he published 
'* A short Ramblethroogh some 
parts of France and Italy, by 
Launcelot Temple;" and in 
1773, in his own name, a quarto 
pamphlet, under the title of 
*' Medical Eways.** In this 
pamphlet, he accounts for his 
not having such extensive prac- 
tice as some of his brethren, 
from his not being qualified to 
employ the usual means, from 
a ticklish state M spirits, and a 
distempered excess of sensibili- 
ty. He complains much of the 
behaviour of some ot his bre- 
thren, of the herd of critics, and 
particularly of the reviewers'. 
Dr. Armstrong died in Septem- 
ber 1779; and to the no small 
surprise of his friends, left be- 
hind him more than 300I. saved 
out of a very moderate income, 
arising principally from his half 
pay. 

ARMSTRONG (JOHN) 
was born at Leith in 1771. He 
received the rudiments of clas- 
sical knowledge at the gram- 
mar school of Leith, and after- 
wards pursued his studies at the 
college of Edinburgh, where 
he was honoured with the de- 
gree of master of arts. From his 
earliest years poetry was his 
chief enjoyment ; and at the age 
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of eighteen he published a rti^ 
lume at Edinburgh under thc 
title of " Juvenile Poems," some! 
of which met with considerable 
approbation. In this publica- 
tion he also inserted an *' Essay 
on the best means of punishing 
and preventing Crimes," for 
which, in January 1789, a few* 
months before, he had received 
the gold prize medal, given by 
the Edinburgh Pantheon Socie- 
ty, for the best specimen of prose 
composition. Some time pre- 
vious to this, he had entered 
himself at the divinity hall, and 
had gone through the greatest 
part of the exefcises necessary 
to qualify him to become a 

fireacber in the church of Scot* 
and. In 1 790 he went to Lon* 
don, and, to procure a subsist- 
ence, engaged as a writer in one 
of the daily papers, at a small 
weekly salary. His reputatioa 
in this line gradually increased, 
and he was solicited to accept 
newspaper engagementson more 
liberal terms than had ever be- 
fore been oflered. He still re- 
tained his taste for poetry, and 
in 1 79 1 he published a collec- 
tion of ** Sonnets from Shake- 
speare;" many of which had 
previously appeared, and been 
highly approved, in a separate 
form, under the signature of 
Albert. While in London, he 
occasionally occupied the pulpits 
of some of the most respectable 
dissenting clergymen; and for 
a considerable time preached 
regularly every Sunday after- 
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AMfl to the coHgi'egatton inj 
2blookwell Street, Mr. Arm- 
fCroog died on July ai, 1797} a^ 
boiit amoDth alfter he had com- 
pkced the 2b6th year of his age. 
ARMSTRONG (AR- 
CHIE) of facetious memory, 
was bom in. the parish of Lang- 
holm in Roxburghshire. After 
having long distinguished him- 
self as a most dexterous sheep- 
stealcr, and when Eskdale be- 
came too hot for him, on ac- 
count of his nefarious practicer, 
he crept into notice about court, 
and, bcinjr full of pleasantry, 
was promoted by James VI, to 
the ofiicc of his majesty's jester. 
In this capacity he attended the 
court to London, on the acces- 
sion of James to the English 
throne : but although the lash- 
Ion of che times allowed to the 
king's jester almost unlimited 
freedoms, such was the poignan- 
cy of Archie's wit, that arch- 
bishop Laud and others who had 
smarted under it, thought it 
worth while to procure his dis- 
missal. The subsequent fate ot 
ppor Archie is not recorded* 

AYTON (Sir ROBERT), a 
Scottish poet in the beginning 
of the I7ih century. Some of 
his pieces are preserved in the 
first volume of the " Delitice 
Pcetarum Scotoruni.*' 

AYTON (WILLIAM), su- 
perintendent of his majesty's 
gardens at Kew, and author of 
the " Hortus Kewensis,'* was 
born in the parish of Bothwell 
Id J^ao^il^sbirc, He carljr ap- 
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plied himself to the study of bo« 
uny, to which he soon becama 
ardently attached. la 1754 he 
resolved to try his fortune iu 
Bngland. Here his merit did 
not Jong remain unrewarded* 
In T759 he wft selected ^by hif 
present majesty to form a bo* 
tanical garden at Kew. ' Under 
royal encouragement', and in an 
employment exactly suited to 
his taste, Mr Ayton laboured 
for thirty-four years, collecting 
from every corner of Britain, 
and from the remotest climes, 
every rare and curious produc- 
tion of the vegetable creation. 
How far he succeeded in a task 
so arduous^ but to him so de« 
lightful, the present highly fi- 
nished state and botanical richea 
of Kew gardens; the unanimous 
approbation of the best judges 
of botanical science; and the 
accurate defcriptioo given by 
himself; are the best testimo- 
nies. In him the gentleman 
and the Christian were happily 
united. By his patronage, mul* 
dtudes.wiih their families are 
now comfortably settled in the 
world. Placed in the highest 
sphere of his employment, he 
acquired and retained the ap- 
probation of all ranks. He was 
honoured with very particular 
marks of the bounty and favour 
of his royal master, our present 
king. His name and fame ex- 
tended to every quarter of the 
globe; proved passports to dis- 
tant kingdom;^; and his recom- 
mendations were sufficient, ioi 
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tfoducttons to men of science In 
fbrct(;n countries. He pubiish- 
ed^HortnsKcwcnsis" in 3 vols. 
Svo, or a'descriptive cacalogoe 
of the plants growing in Kew 
gardens; recording at the same 
time the djite of the introduc- 
tion of «ach exotic plant, and 
the name of the person by whom 
it was first cultivated in Britain. 
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Mr. Ayton has tmfhktlCatOf 
been styled the Scottish Lhut^eus / 
and it is certain that from hiiK 
the younger LiniiXQS received^ 
when in England, no small im^ 
provement. He died at Kew, 
February 19, 1 793. His sod 
succeeded to his charge, and 
continues to hold k wiUi n&ucb 
approbation* 
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BAILLIE (ROBERT), a 
presbyterian divine in the 
church of Scotland, was born at 
Glasgow in the year 1599'. He 
waseducated in the. university of 
hisnativecity under the direction 
of Mr Sharp, who was at that 
time at the head of the college 
there. After Mr. Baillie had 
taken hi<t degree in irts, he turn-, 
cd his thoughts to the stud^ of 
divinity; and in l62Z, having 
received orders from archbishop 
l«aw, he was chosen a regent of 
philosophy in the university of 
Glasgow. In '1640, he was sent 
by the covenanting lords to Lon- 
don, to draw up an accusation 
srgainst Dr. Laud,archbi»iiop of 
Canterbury, for the innovations 
'he hadobtruded uponthechureh 
of Scotland. He returned to 
bis owu country in 1641 ; but 
in 1643 he was chosen one of 
the commissioaers of the church 
•f Scotland to the assembly of 



divines at Westminster. Afte^ 
the restorarion of king Charles 
ll« Mr. Baillie Iftras, in 166 1, by 
the interest of the earl of Lau- 
derdale, made principal of the 
university of Glasgow. He died 
in July 1662. 

BAIRD (PATRICK) was 
lieutenant of the Gloucescer't 
when she circumnavigated tfad 
world under commodore Anson. 
He , was aftetwafds appointed 
commander of the Fly sloop, til 
which he maintained a verf 
gallant encounter with a French 
privateer of superior force, and 
received a dangerous wound. 
He was next appointed cantata 
of the Rainbow and the Port* 
land. He was one of the wit« 
nelses on the trial of Admiral 
Byng. it is said, that when the 
court asked his opinion with 
respect to the practicability of 
throwing succours into Minor- 
ca, he replied, with a roughiscM 
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fecoItirtD hjin, « If 1 had b«en 
ardercd to throw relief intohcU, 
i would at least ha? e attempted 
2l" Soon after this he was pro- 
moted totheDefiaoceof 60 guns. 
Id 1759 ^ served in the Channel 
fleet, sijider sir Edward Hawke. 
fidng afterwards ordered to the 
West Indies, he died at sea, on 
his retttm from thence, in 1761 . 
BALFOUR (Sir JAMES) 
I was bom about the beginning 
I of the 17th century. After 
I completing^ the ordinary course 
[ of edocation, he went abroad. 
On his return home, the nation- 
il history, and antiquities be* 
came the objects ot his study 
ind attention ; and by the re> 
commendation of George Hay, 
£arl of Kinnoul, he wa& raised 
hy Charles I. to the office df 
X<)on King at Arms. He col- 
lected many manuscripts rela- 
tive to heraldry and history, 
and wrote others, of which some 
are preserved in the Advocates 
tibrary at Edinburgh. 

BALFOUR (Sir AN- 
DREW), brother of the fore 
going, was born in the year 
1630* After acquiring the ele- 
mentary branches of learning, 
he was sent to St, Andrews ; 
•nd his inclinations leading him 
to medicine as a profession, he 
Went abroad to improve him- 
Kll in medical studies. After 
spending fifteen years in travel- 
%» he returned to St. An- 
^ws, and commenced practice 
M a physician. Soon after he 
**?ic to Bdinborgh, where he 
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arranged his valuable liVriry, 
and formed a museum of his nu* 
merous rarities. He likewiset 
in concert with Patrick Murray 
nf Livingston, formed the plan 
for a botanic garden at £din« 
bnrght In consequence of this 
plan, a square piece of ground 
was fixed upon, called the Tri- 
nity garden, beinc in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Trinity 
House and College church, and 
Mr. James Sutherland, an ex- 
perienced botanist, was engaged 
a| head gardener. Mr. Bailor 
was rapidly advanced to ho- 
nours and emoluments, being 
successively appointed physician 
to king Charles II, created 
knight baronet, and elected to 
the chair of the royal college of 
physician^ He died in the be- 
ginning of the year 1694. 

BALLENDEN (Sir JOHN), 
an elegant Scottish writer of 
the i6th century. Wiiere he 
was educated we are not in- 
formed ; but from one of hia 
poems we learn, that in hia 
youth he had some employment 
in the court of king James V, 
and that he was in great favour 
with that prince. Ballenden if 
generally esteemed oofe of the 
best Scottish poets of that age* 
He likewise translated into die 
Scots language, ** The History 
and Chronicles of Scotland of 
Hector Boeis,*' which was ex- 
tremely well received, both ia 
Scotland and England. He died 
at Rome in 1550. 

BALLIOL CJOPiN},Iordtf 



Calloway, was raised to tbe 
throne of Scotland by the award 
of Edward I. and the English 
parliameat, in the year 1292. 
£ut having jittempted to shake 
off the feudal yoke, and to assert 
the independence of his country, 
he was defeated and deposed by 
Edward, in 1296. 

BA L LI O L (EDWARD), 
son of tlie foregoing^ acquirea, 
by the arms of the English, a tern * 
porary sovereignty in Scotland 
during the minor icy of David 
Bruce. He had himself crowned 
at Scone in 1332 ; but the parti* 
zans of the son of their favourite 
king soon retrieved their affairs, 
^ and Edward Balliol was forced 
' to seek an asylum in the Eng- 
lish court, where he afterwards 
lived in a pitiful dependence. 

BALNAVES (HENRY), a 
protestant divine, born in the 
county of Fife in the reign of 
James V, and educated at the 
pniversity of St. Andrews. He 
i^ent afterwards to France in 
order to finish his studies; and, 
returning to Scotland, was ad- 
mitted into the family of the 
^arl of Arran, who at that time 
governed the kingdom, but was 
afterwards dismissed for having 
embraced the prbtestanc reli- 
gion. In 1564 Balnaves joined 
^he murderers of Cardinal Bea- 
ton ; and while that party was 
)>esieged in the castle of St. An- 
drews, he was sent to England, 
from whence hfe brought them 
a considerable supply of provi- 
61005 and money i but being at 
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last obliged to surrender to ifie 
F4rench, he was sent, with tfase 
rest of the garrison, to France. 
He returned to Scotland about 
the year 1559; ^^^9 having 
joined the confederated Idrda, 
was appointed one of the coieh 
missioners to treat with thedake 
of Norfolk, the commissioner 
of queen Elizabeth. In 1563 
he was made one of the lords <i 
session, and was appointed hf 
the general assembly, with other 
learned men, to revise the book 
of discipline. He wrote *' A^ 
Treatise concerning Jostifica* 
tion,*V and a " Catechism or 
Confession.of Faith. He died 
at Edinburgh in 1579. 

BARBOUR (JOHN), archi 
deacon of Aberdeen, was born, 
according to Lord Hailes, aboufc 
tl\e year 1316. He wrote the 
History of king Robert Brucc» 
in an heroic poem, a work of 
high merit, and which will not 
suffer by comparison with any 
of the productions of his poeti* 
cal cotemporaries. As an his« 
torical narrative, it is remark* 
able for itsveracity, and contains 
a great many facts and anec« 
dotes omitted by other histo* 
nans. Barbour died ih 1396. 

BARCLAY (WILLIAM), 
a learned civilian, was born in 
Aberdeenshire in thoyear I54i, 
He spent the early part of hit 
life, and much of his fortune, at 
the court of Mary, queen of 
Scots, from whose favour he 
expected preferment. In 1573 
he wcQt over to France, wi 9(1 
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"Bpatget eommenced student of 
dvii bw under the famobs 
Cttjados. Havinj^ con tinned 
•MBe years in that seminary, he 
taok a doctor's degree, and was 
soon after appointed professor 
«{ dvii law in the university of 
BoDt'a'Mousson, then first 
founded by the duke of Lorr- 
aine. Having parted with his 
patron, Barclay embarked for 
Britain, where king James 1, 
who had now succeeded te the 
two crowns, offered him consi- 
derable preferment, provided he 
would biecome a member of the 
church of England. Not choos- 
ing, however, to comply with 
this, he returned to France in 
1604, and, soon after his arrival 
appointed professor of civil 
in the university of Angers, 
where he died the year follow- 
ing, and was buried in the Fran- 
ciscan church. He was esteemed 
a learned civilian, and wrote 
dmborately- in defence of the 
divine right of kings, in answer 
to Buchanan and others. 

BARCLAY (JOHN), son of 
the former, was a great favoar- 
ite of the Jesuits, who used all 
dietr efforts to induce him to en- 
ter into their society. These 
cfibrts, however, were unsttc- 
cessfnl. He published many 
works, of which the chief is 
his** Argenis," which has gone 
through many editions, and 
has been translated into most 
of tbe European languages. He 
diedat Rome, in 1621, while his 
JU^CDu was printing at Paris. 
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BARCLAY (ROBERT)i 
an eminent writer among the 
Quakers, was born at Edin* 
burgh in 1648. In 1676, his 
famous ** Apology for the Qua« 
kers" was published in Latia 
at Amsterdain,iD4to. Hetran« 
slated it, however, into English, 
and published it in 1678. This 
work is addressed to Charles Us 
and the manner he expresses 
himself to his majesty is vtry 
remarkable. Among many o- 
ther extraordinary passages we 
meet with the following : 
** There is nobody in the world 
who can so experimentally tes- 
tify of God's providence and 
goodness ; neither is there any 
who rules so maily free people, 
so many true Christians ; which 
thing renders thy government 
more honourable, thyself more 
considerable, than the accession 
of many nations filled with 
slavish and superstitious souls* 
Thou hast tasted of prosperity 
and adversity; thou knowest 
what it is to be banished thy 
native country, to be over-ruled 
as well as to rule and sit upon 
the throne ; and being oppres- 
sed, thou hast reason to know 
how hateful the oppressor is 
both to God and man : if, after 
all these warnings and adver- 
tisements, thou dost not turn 
unto the Lord with' all thy 
heart, but forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress 
and give up thyself to foilow 
low lust and vanity, surely. great 
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Will be thy condemnation.** ff e 
did great service to hid sect, by 
his writings, over all Europe. 
He died at Ury on the 3d of 
October 1690. 

BARRY (THOMAS), Pro- 
vost of Bothwell, author of a 
Latin poem on the battle of 
Otterburn, fought in 1388. 
. BASSANT!N(JAMES),an 
astronomer of considerable me* 
rit, was the son of the Laird of 
Bassantine in Merse, and was 
born in the reign of James IV. 
He was educatol at the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, tiavelled 
through Germany and It^y, 
and then fixed his abode in the 
university of Parisi where he 
taught mathematics with great 
applause. Having acquired 
some fortune in this occupation, 
he returned to Scotland in 1562, 
where he died in the yearly 68. 
His works shew him to have 
been no contemptible astrono- 
mer, considering the times; 
but, like most of the mathema- 
ticians of that age, he was not 
a little addicted to judicial as- 
trology. 

BAXTER (ANDREW), a 
writer in metaphysics and na- 
tural philosophy, was born in 
1686 at Aberdeen, where he 
received his education at King's 
College. His principal employ- 
ment was that of a private tutor. 
His celebrated work, ** An In- 
quiry into the Nature of the 
HttfluD Soul,** was first publish* 
cd in 4to, and hat been several 
timei reprinco)* Bishop War* 
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I burton calls it ** the most fin!- 
I shed book of the kind that the 
present times have produced.'* 
Baxter drew up for his pupltf 
a piece intituled ** Matho ; save 
Cosmotheoria Pueriiis, Dialo* 
gus,*' &c. which he afterwards 
p;reatly enlarged, and published 
m English, a vols. 8vo, 1745* 
He died in 1750, after sufi'ering 
for a length of time, with the 
greatest fortitude, a complica- 
tion of the most painful disor- 
ders. 

BAXTER (WILLIAM), aa 
eminent critic and grammarian, 
uepheyr to the foregoing, was 
hwn in 1650, and died in 1723. 
He published excellent editions 
of " Anacreon" and ** Horace/* 
was author of a ** Latin Gram- 
mar," 1679, and of a " Glossary 
of the Roman Antiquities,** 
which, however, goes no farther 
than the letter A, and was print* 
ed in 1746. 

BEATON (DAVID), ardi- 
bishop of St. Andrews, and a 
member of the Sacred College 
of the Roman church, was bora 
in 1494. He was raised to the 
dignity of cardinal by Pope 
Paul III ; and being employed 
by James V. in negociating his 
marriage at the court of France, 
he was there consecrated bishop 
of Mirepois. Soon after his in* 
sulment as archbishopof St. An* 
drews, he foolishly and cruelly 
promoted a furious perseeatioa 
of the reformers in Scotland* 
The king's death, put a stop 
for acime to his arbitcary pro* 
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be betn{^ then eiclad- 
erf from afiairt of goTernmeot 
■od disgraced. He raised, how- 
ever, so strong a party, chat, 
upon the coronation of the 
yoong qneeo, Mary, he was ad* 
mittcdof thecoanciUmadc chan- 
celior, and procured a commis- 
tioa as legate a latere from the 
couft of Rome. He now began 
to renew his persecution of he- 
letks; and, among the rest, of 
<he famous Protestant preacher 
George Wishart, whose sufi^r- 
iogi at the stake the cardinal is 
Old to ha^e viewed from his 
window in the castle of St. An- 
drew's with apparent ezulta- 
tion. He was shortly after this 
Msassinated in his own chamber 
bj Norman Lesly, at the head 
of a party of enthusiastic and in- 
fatuated reformers, on the 29 ch 
«f May 1546. 

BEATTIE (1}T, JAMES) 
was born in the year 1735. His 
fiithcr was a small farmer in the 
county of Kincardine, After 
yoiong Beattie had finished his 
education at the county school, 
Ite was sent to the college of. 
New Aberdeen, in the inter- 
val of the college sessions, he 
-was employed in teaching-a 
•chool at Alloa In Clackman* 
nansbire. In this situation,and 
in others similar to it, he in- 
creased his acquaintance with 
the principles of grammar, and 
acquired that accurate and clas- 
sical knowledge, for which he 
was afterwards so eminently 
dJAiDguii^d. Mij Beattie af- 
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terw.%rds taught a school in frig 
native county of Kincardine; 
and some time after he became 
assistant to the master of tht 
grammar school of Abeideen. 
In this situation an intimacy 
commenced betwixt the assist- 
ant and the daughter of the 
schoolmaster, which soon ripen* 
ed into a mutual affection, and 
in the eiid occasioned their 
marriage. It is probable that, 
at this time, hts ** wishes had 
not learnt to sfray" much be* 
yond the humble ambition ot 
succeding to his father-in-law 
as master of the grammar school. 
Notwithstanding the severe du* 
ties which must be daily pcr« 
formed by a schoolmaster, and 
the tendency which going daily 
through the same irksome task 
must have in freezing the flow 
of the imagination, Mr. Beattie 
continued to be still smitten 
with the love of song; poetry 
was the dirlint^ pursuit of his 
heart, and it insinuated itself 
deeper and deeper into his aflTec* 
tions. He now thought of^com* 
mittiag some of his productions 
to the world; and in 7760 he 
published a volume of original 
poems and traiisldtioos. 101765 
aj^peared anuther poem of his, 
intituled " The Judgment of 
Paris.*' He was then about 
twcnty^five years of age: his 
poetical talent was not fully 
concocted; and though these 
specimens possessed a consider* 
able degree of poetical merit, 
and were weU received^ yet the 
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«uthor has lince repented of ap- 1 mfeniiicx of bit loekal induA^ 
pearing so early as a poet before tions, that he had become th« 



the public, and has omitted the 
greater namber of them in a 
late edition of his poems. Mr. 
Beattie had now acquired some 
poetical reputation. He was 
known to be pogsessed of learn- 
ing : his studious disposition 
continually urged him to acquire 
more : he was entitled to be 
raised above the drudgery of 
teaching children ; and through 
the infltitnce of the earl of £r- 
rol, he was elected a professor 
in that college where he him- 
self had been a student. An 
active and penetrating mind 
will at all times discover excel- 
^lent subjects on which to exer- 
cise its powers; biit this wai a 
period fruitful in investigation, 
and especially of those subjects 
which more particularly belong- 
ed to Mr. Beatlie's sphere of , 
^tudy in the university. The 
philosophy of mind was the fit- 
shionable pursuit, and had been 
treated by several eminent au« 
thors, and in particular by Mr, 
Hume. The opinions of this 
writer, and his conclusions on 
the subjects of his research, were 
characterised by a boldness 
which had seldom been equal- 
led in any country, and never 
in Scotland. But though Hume's 
reasonings led to the most boiund- 
less scepticism, and were so op- 
posite to the sober spirit of 
thinking previously cherished 
in Scotland ; yet such were the 
%^\i(Qae» of his powers^ and the 



leader of a new school, and 
formed the opinions of thoae < 
who had formerly belonged to 
a more temperate -philosophy. 
The abettors of the old sysrexna 
were alarmed at his conclusions ; 
they grieved to see such dan* 
gerous notions acquire so cxr 
tensive an influence ; they i^ere 
anxious for what appeared to 
them to be the cause of troth 
and sound philosophy, and di- 
rected all their powers to con* 
fute the reasonings, and to over- 
turn the positions, of thismighty 
opponent. Dr. Reid had al« 
ready begun the attack, in £764, 
in his excellent ** Inquiry into 
the Human Mind ;** and Mr* 
Beattie published his <^ £s»y on 
the Nature and Immutability of 
Truth, in opposition to Sophia- 
try and Scepticism," in the year 
1770. The popularity which 
the Essay on Truth obtained for 
its author, was very exteoaive i 
and he received from govern- 
ment an annual pension of %o6L 
Among his brethren at home 
he was highly respected; and 
whenever he visited London, 
his company was courted by 
persons of illustrious rank ; by 
all who were celebrated for li- 
terature, or venerable in the 
church. In the year 1771 ap- 
peared the first book of ^ The 
Minstrel, or the Progress of 
Genius,** which was followed 
by the second book in 1774* A- 
bout this t,wafi't% wn ho^ovcQ^ 
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'^n&L the defree of doctor of 
feups bf the Marischal college. 
Vdt lome years ftobsequent to 
fliia period. Dr. Bcateie was 
chiefly engaged in professional 
giadiesy in composing prelections 
for the instrnction of hts pupils, 
aksd in discharging the various 
dplks which his station to the 
mxversity reqaired of him. Ma- 
Mfj of these prelections were 
wricten for, and previouUjr read 
in, a private society in the uoi- 
^ntuty of Aberdeen, composed 
•f the several professors. « In 
I7S3, Dr Beattie published in 
•one volume 4(0 his ** Oisserta- 
lions Moral and Critical." 
%'hese- dissertations contained 
the substance of a course of lec« 
tttves, which he had origioaUy 
n^ in hia class for moral phi- 
losophy. *' The Efideoces of 
the Christian Religion,'* in two 
vnall volumes, appeared three 
ycifs a£ter the dissertattuos. 
Dr. Beanie wasiodaced to pub- 
lish this work, by the advice of 
his friend Or Porteous, bishop 

I of London, In the year S767, 
liis>cldest son, Jjimes Hay Beat- 
tie, was appointed hi^ assistant 
) as professor of moral pltilosophy 
^ and logic ; hut he did not long 
enjoy this office, for he fell into 
a lingering disorder in the 
'Aftfufa of November 17S9 and 
died in the same month of 
the following year. Dr Beat- 
lie% mind received a shock by 
thd death of this darling son, 
iroin which hc never recovered. 
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yean ; his facnlties both bf ho^ 
dy and mind were moch ex* 
haasted by a life of continual 
study; and we are not to bo 
surprised, if subsequent jCo this 
event he never displayed that 
activity which had formerly 
characterized his studies and in* 
ceilectual ambition. In the year 
1 796, by the death of his young* 
er son, Mr. Montagu Beattie, 
and some other domestic cala* 
mities, this melancholy state of 
mind was greatly tncreased.'^ Dr; 
Beattie died on the 18th of Au« 
gust 1803. When the philo- 
sophical works of this author 
shall have given place to others, 
and be almost forgotten, his 
*« Mhistrei,*' his ** Odes t» Re- 
tirement and Hope,** and his 
** Hetmit,*' will be read with 
tears of rapture, while a taste 
for poetry prevails. 

BEATTIE(JAMES HAY), 
son of the preceding, was born 
in Aberdeen, November 6, 1 768, 
In the early history of this in- 
genious young m^n, the follow* 
ing fact, related by his father, 
is too remarkable to pass unno* 
ticed ) *' He had reached his 
fifth or sixth year, knew the aU 
piiabet, and could read a little } 
but had received no particnlair 
information with respect to the 
Author of his being ; because 
I thought he could not yet un* 
derstand such informatioo ; and 
because I had learned from my 
own experience, that to be mad« 
to repeat words not understood, 
I is cxUcmely 4ctriA;cQUl to t^ 



J 
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Ibcultt^s of a young mln^. In 
a corner of a little garden, with- 
out informing any person of tlxe 
•circumstance, I wrote in the 
mould with my finger the chree 
initial letters of his name ; and, 
sowing garden cresses in the 
furrows, covered up the seed, 
and smoothed the ground. Ten 
days after, he came running up 
to me, and with astoni^ment 
in his countenance told me, 
that his name was growing in 
the garden^ I smiled at the re- 
port, and seemed inclined to 
disregard it ; but he insisted on 
my going to aee what had hap* 
pened. Yes« said I carelessly, 
I see it is so $ but there is no- 
thing in this worth notice; it 
Is mere chance : and I t^cnt a- 
way. He followed me» and, 
taking hold of my coat, said, 
with some earnestness, it could 
not be mere chance; for that 
fomebody most have contrived 
matters so as to produce it.*<* 
So you think, T said, that what 
appears so regultf as the letters 
pf yoar name cannot be by 
chance. Yes, said he, with firm* 
ness, I think lio. Look at your- 1 
self, I replied, and consider your 
hand and fingers, your legs and 
feety and other limbs; are they 
not regular in their appearance, 
and usefol to you f He said, they 
were. Came you then hither, 
laid 1, by chance ? No, he an- 
swered, that cannot be ; some- 
thing must have made me. 
And who is that something, I 
Mkcdi: He said| he did not J 
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know. I had now gaiac<f 
point I aimed at, and saw, tiimCf 
his reason taoght him, (thoaglft 
he could not so express it) thmlt 
what begins to be must have » 
cause, and that what is fecmedl 
with regularity most have ant 
intelligent cause. I therefore 
told him the name of the GreaC 
Being who made him and all 
the world ; concerning wboae 
adorable nature f gave him sucfa 
information as I thought lie 
could in some measure compre* 
hend* The lesson afiected hina 
greatly, and he never forgot 
either it, or the^ circumsuace 
that introduced it." Having 
received the rudiments of his 
education at thc^ammarschool 
of Aberdeen, he was entered, 
at the age of thirteen, a student 
in the Marischal college, and 
was admitted to the degree of 
master of arts in 1786. In Jun« 
17S7, upon the recommenda- 
tion of tne nnfversity of Mari« 
schal college, he was appointed 
by his majesty assistant profea* 
sor of moral philosophy and b>» 
gic. In ^t character he quic* 
ted himself to universal satisfac^ 
tionj and, by his presence of 
mind, and ready recollection^ a 
he satisfied his audience, that, ] 
though yoBDg, he was abun<^ 
dantly qualified to instruct them* 
To the writing of vencs h« 
early paid particular attention ; 
and, had not death put a period ' 
so soon to his life, might have 
obtained a place, not the leas^ 
coDsiderablci among th^ ^iicxa. 
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VZ^B poetry. In the night | Some part of that ind the sne^ 
«ftAtf 50th November 1789, he ceeding winter he spent in Edin« 
wasnddenly seized with a vio* ' burgh, and, during the rest of 
JcBt fit of fever; but before his time, he in general lived 
jpomiog a perspiration ensued, with his mother and sisters at 
which freed him from the fe- , his paternal estate. While there, 
^, but left htm' weak and Ian- ; besides the gratis exercise of his 
'^d. This must be considered profession aunong his friends and 
as the end of kss literary career ;■ neighbours, he was much en* 
Ibr thougih he lived almost a : gaged in the study of the French 
year longer, he was never after , and Roman classics, and parti- 
ible to engage tn study that re- ' cuUrly of the works of Virgil, 

faired energy of mind. His of whom he was a passsonate 
eahfa, from this period, con- admirer. In this interval, he 
fttued daily declining, till No- [ composed two MSS. volumes of 
Member 1790, on the 19th of j criticism on the JEnetd. In the 
which month he expired, in the | spring of the year 1780,^ he set* 
Sid year of his age. Over his ; tied as a phy»ician st Berwick 
gravcy in the church-yard of St. | on Tweedy and in lees thin a 
Kidiolas, Aberdeen, is erected ' year he fell into the firct prac- 
a moBuraent to his memory; tice in that quarter Butithav* 
and bis poetical pieces were j ing been represented to him 
published by his afiucted father, that he might have a larger 



with a narrative of his Hfe and 
dkaractcr, in 1799. 



field for ih^ exercise of his pro« 
fessional talents at Manchester, 



BELL (Dr. GEORGE), was j he removed thither in themomh 
bom ia the county of Pomfries, of March 1781. .Dr. Bcil died 



m 1755. After receiving the 
mdiments of classical educition 
at the grammar school of An- 
flan, he was sent to the univer- 



in February 1 7 84. 

BELLENDEN (WIL« 
LIAM), a celebrated author, 
was, in l6oft, professor of hu- 



mtf of Glasgow, wh^e he con- ' manity at Edinburgh, and nia«- 
tioued for one session. In 177 X ' ter of the requests to James I, 
he was removed to Edinburgh, i who had so high an esteem for 
m which' university he continued him, that he enabled him to 
till the summer of the year 1777, ; live >° ^**7 circumstances at 
when he obtained the degree of Paris, where he wrote ** De Sta- 
^DCtMT of medicine. i>6on after ' tn prisci Orbis in Religtone, Re 
|us gnduatioa Dr Bell removed ; Politica, et Literis,'* This was 
from Edinbargh to London, and {dedicated to Charles, prince of 
alter a winter's residence there ! Scotland and Wales, and tu his 



V pasted over into France. 'In 



brother Henry. Bellirnden 



Bffi ha tftnm4 ta Scotland. | wrote another work, published 
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BJ'ter his death, *< De Tiibus Lu- 
mlnlbus Romanorum,** whom 
he conceives to be Cicero, Se- 
neca, and the elder Pliny. Dr. 
Middleton has heed charged 
vrith borrowing, not only the 
matter, but the^arrangennent of 
his '* Life of Cicero," from B&l- 
lenden, without the least ac- 
knowledgement. 

BINNOCK (WILLIAM), 
a peasant in the reign of king 
Robert Bruce, who, concealing 
eight men in a load of hay, sur- 
prised and to&k the castle of 
Linlithgow from the English in 

BLACK (Dr. JOSEPH), 
professor of chemistry at Edin- 
burgh, and the celebrated dis- 
coverer of Utettt beat 2xA jixtd 
niry though of Scottish descent, 
was born in France in 1728, his 
father being engaged in the 
wine trade in that country, ^t 
the age of twelve young Black 
was sent from France to Belfast 
iu Ireland to receive the rudi- 
Oients of his education. About 
the year 1747 he entered ta the 
university of Glasgow, where 
Dr. Cullen was then professor 
of chemistry. Mr. Black soon 
attracted the notice, and was 
honoured with the friendship 
of this eminent man : in short, 
he became Dr. Cullen 's assist- 
ant in all his chemical opera- 
tions, and Mr. Black's experi- 
ments were often mentioned by 
the professor in his lecture as 
gooa authority. In 1750 Mr. 
Black rcQioved from Glasgow I 
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to Edlnborgh, to finiish hla 
dies in the most celebrated 
dical school then in Europe*- 
Here, in 1 753, he took the de- 
gree of doctor of mediciue, pub«< 
lishing as, his inaugural essay on* 
that occasion his celebrated dis»- 
covery respecting ^xed air^ (or 
carbonic acid gas), the remo'val 
of which he now first she'wod 
to be the true cause of the c^iii* 
sticity of quicklime, &c. There 
can be no doubt that this dis* 
covery, together with that of 
lateM beat, laid the foundatioa 
of modern pneumatic chemist- 
ry, which has opened to the in- 
vestigation of the philosopher a 
fourth kingdom of nature,— -the 
gaseous kiugdom. Shortly after 
he received his degree, he 
was appointed to- the cheqoical 
chair at Glasgow, on the reraoir- 
al of Dr. CuUen to Edioburgb* 
Here he possessed the esteem 
and regard of all whose regard 
was w<orth the possessing. One 
of his favourite pupils here, was 
Mr. Watt of Birmingham, the 
deservedly famed inventor of 
that most admirable and power- 
ful machine, the improved 
steam-engine. In 1766 Dr. | 
Black was called from Glasgow ^ 
to fill the chemical chair in the 
university of Edinburgh. With. 
what applause belong continued 
to fulfil the duties of this statioBp 
it is surely unnecessary to state* 
Indeed, he devoted almost his 
whole time to the communica- * 
tions which his pupils had ar 
right to expect from him. Si^ 



%crK from ostentation, he pe- 
cifiarly disliked appearing as an 
aothor. Besides hit inaugural 
thesis, and his ** Experiments 
•D Magnesia, quickhme, and 
other Alkaline Substances/' 
^tnted soon after, he published 
DO separate work. He wrote, 
lifl^wever, one paper iu the phi- 
losophical Transactions of Loo- 
don for 1774., intituled, " Ob- 
aenrations on the more ready 
freezing of water that has been 
lioiled;** and another in the 
Transactions of the Royal So* 
eiety of Edinburgh, intituled, 
** Analysis of the waters of some 
boiling springs in Iceland." On 
the 26th of November 1799, 
this eminent philosopher ex- 
pired, without any convulsion, 
ihock,or stupor, to announce or 
retard the approach of death. 
Being at table with his usual 
fare, some bread, a few prunes, 
and a measured quantity of 
tnilk, and having the sap in his 
hand when the last stroke of his 
pnhe was to be given, he had 
Kt it down on his knees, which 
were joined together, and kept 
it tteady in his hand, in the 
manner of a person perfectly at 
case; and in this attitude ex- 
pired, without spilling a drop, 
and without a writhe in his 
coamcnance,— as if an experi- 
ment had been wanted, to show 
to his friends the facility with 
which he departed. Dr. Black 
vas a stranger to the feeling of 
a husband and a father, having 
i;??^ b^a married \ but ho 
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long enjoyed the tender and af« 
fectionate regard of parents, 
whom he loved and revered; 
and, among his numerous ac- 
quaintance,he never lost a friend 
but by the stroke of mortality. 
Since his death, his " Lectures 
on Chemistry*' have been pub- 
lished from his notes, in two 
vols, 4to, by his faithful friend 
and eminent colleague Dr. Ro« 
bison, late professor of natural 
philosophy in the university of 
Edinburgh. 

BLACKLOCK (Dr. THO- 
MAS), an eminent poet and 
divine, was born at Annan in 
1 721. Young Blacklock, be- 
fore he was six months old, was 
totally deprived of his sight by 
the small -pox. His father being 
^killed by an accident, Mr. Black- 
lock, about his twentieth year, 
was sent for to Edinburgh by 
Dr. Stevenson, a man of taste, 
and a physician in chat city,who 
had the goodness to supply him 
with every thing necessary for 
his attending the univtrsity, 
Mr. Blacklock accordingly stu- 
died at Edinburgh ten years; 
in which time he not only ac- 

2uired great knowledge in the 
Jreek, Latin, and French lan- 
guages, but made a ambidcr- 
able progress also in the scien- 
ces. What was still more ex- 
traordinary, he attained great 
excellence in poetry, although 
the chief inlets to poetical ideas 
were closed up to him, and all 
the visible beauties of the crea- 
tion hid from h'm\^ or blot:ad 
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from hi8 memory. In 1760 be 
contributed some poems to a 
collection published at that time 
m Edinburgh. Havinf^ enter- 
ed into orders, he obtained, in 
X766, the degree of doctor of 
divinity. In 1 767 he published 
*< Paracelsis, or Consolations 
deduced from Natural and Re- 
irealed Religion ;** and in 1768 
** Two Discourses on the Spirit 
and Evidences of Christianity," 
translated from the French of 
M. Armand. Dr. Blacklock 
was one of the first of those who 
appreciated the merits of the 
celebrated poet of nature Ro- 
bert Burns ; and it was princi- 
pally owing to his opinion that 
Burns relinquished his project 
of bidding adieu for ever to the 
country that gave him birth. 
The doctor died at Edinburgh, 
in July 1 791. 

BLACKWELL (THO- 
MAS), an eminent Scottish 
writer, ton of a minister at A- 
berdeen, was born there on the 
4th of August 1 701. In 1737 
was published at London, but 
without his name, " An Inqui- 
ry into the I'ife and Writings 
of Homer," 8to, a second edi- 
tion of which appeared in 1 746 ; 
and| not long after, ** Proofs of 
the inquiry into Homer's Life 
and writings;" wh^ch was a 
translation of thf Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, Italian, and French 
notes, subjoined to the original 
work. By some this is estcem- 
ecl the best of our author^s per- 
foraianccsr la 1748 he pub- 
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« 

lisbed** Letters concemii9gAC|k 
thology," 8vo,withoBt hisoi^i 
also. The same year he wag 
made principal of the MariodnB 
college of Aberdeen. In Man^ 
1 75 2 he took the degree of 
tor of laws; and in the 
following came out tbe first 
lume of his ** Memoirs of the 
Court of Augustus," 410. The 
second volume appeared Im 
1755; and the third, wrhich, 
was posthumous, and left in- 
complete by the author, mm 
fitted for the press by Joha 
Mills, esq. and published la 
1764. Dr. Blackwell died oa 
the 1st of March X757. 

BLACKW£LL(Dr.A^ 
LEXANDER) was bom at An^ 
berdeen, where he received a 
liberal education. He studied 
physic under Boerhaave at Ley* 
den, took the degree of doctor 
of medicixke,and acquired a pro- 
ficiency in the modern langua- 
ges. Manying a gentleman** 
daughter in the neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen, he proposed prac- 
tising his profession in that part 
of the kingdom; but in two 
years finding his expectations 
disappointed, he went to Lon- 
don, and became cort;ector of < 
the press for Mr, Wilkins, a 
printer. After some years spent 
ui this employment, he com- 
menced business as a printer 
himself, and carried on several 
large works, till 1734, when he 
became bankrupt. In or about 
the year 1740 he went to Swe« 
to| agaiA resumed the mcdlec^ 
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profci$i(m, and waf vtrj wvU 
ifeceiTed in thai capacity ; till, 
tvroiog projector, he laid a 
Kbeme before his Swedish ma- 
jrny for draining certain large 
fens and marshes. This scheme 
succeeded so well, that he turn- 
ed his thoughts to others of 
greater impoi tance, and of a po- 
litical nature, which in the end 
proved fatal to him. He was 
fospected of being concerned 
in a plot with count Tessin, and 
was tortured » which not pro- 
ducing a confession, he was be- 
headed, August 9, 1748. 

BLACKWOOD (ADAM), 
professor of law in the univer- 
sity of Poictiert, in the end of 
the i6ch century, and author of 
a treatise ** De Coinunctione 
Rcligionis et Imperii. * 

BLAIR (JOHN ), a Scottish 
author, cotemporary with, and 
the companion, some say the 
chapbin, of Sir William Wal- 
hce. He attended that hero in 
mlfnost all his exploits; and, af- 
ter his. cruel death, which left 
10 great a stain on the memory 
ef Edward^ I, he wrote his me- 
moirs in Latin. The lapse of 
time has destroyed this work, 
which mi^hr hate thrown the 
greatest light on the history of 
a very busy and remarkable pe- 
riod. An inaccurate fragment 
of it has only dcKended to us, 
from which httle can be learn- 
ed, but which was published, 
with a commentary, by sir Ro- 
bert Sibbald. 

8LAIR (JAMES), an cmi- 

C 
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nent divue, was born vtd re* 
ceired his education in Scotlandf 
where be bad at length a bene* 
fice in the episcopal church } 
but, meeting with some dis- 
couragtmcnts, be went to Eng* 
land in the latter end of the 
reign of king Charles 11, and 
was thence sent by Dr. Comp- 
ton as a missionary to Virginia. 
He was afterwards by tlic same 
bishop made commissary .Ua 
that colony, the highest oiRce 
in the church there. Distin- 
guished by his unwearied la* 
bours and exemplary condiKt in 
the work of the ministry ; and 
finding that the want of proper 
seminaries for the advancement 
of religion and learning was a 
great damp upon all attempts' 
for the propagation of the gos- 
pel, hf formed a design of erect •• 
ing and endowing a college at 
Williamsburghy in Virginia, for 
professors and students in aca- 
demical learning. He there- 
fore not only set on foot a vo« 
luntary subscription } but, in 
1693, came to England to soli- 
the affair at court, when quecR 
Mary was so well pleased with 
the noble dengn, that she es* 
poused it with particular zeal : 
and king Will urn readily con- 
curring with her majesty, a pa- 
tent was passed for erecting and 
endowing a college, by the name 
of the William and Mary col- 
lege, of which Mr. Blair was 
appointed president, and lived 
to enjoy that office near fifty 
years. He was alio rector oi 
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\f illiamsbtirgh, and president of 
the council in that colony. < He 
wrote, " Our Saviour's divine 
Sermon on the Mount, explain- 
ed in several Sermons," 4 vols. 
8?o. He died iu 1743. 

BLAIR (Dr. JOHN), an 
eminent divine, bom in Sect- 
land, but settled in England, 
where he presented the world 
with a very valuable publica- 
tion, under the title of ** The 
Chronology and History of the 
World from the Creation to the 
year of Christ 1753, illustrated 
in 56 tables." In 1768 he pub- 
lished an improved edition of 
his "Chronological Tables;*' to 
which were annexed " Fourteen 
Maps of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, for illustrating the 
Tables of Chronology and His- 
tory." The influenza which 
raged in 1782, put a period to 
his life, on the 24th of June! that 
year. 

BLAIR. (ROBERT), an elc- 
gjant poet, born about the be- 
ginning of the last century. He 
received his education in the 
university of Edinburgh, and 
afterwards was sent abroad by 
his father for improvement, and 
spent some years on the conti- 
nent. After undergoing the 
UMial trials appointed by the 
church, he was ordained mini- 
ster of AtheUtancford, in the 
county of Haddington, January 
5, 1 73 1, where he passed the 
remainder of his life. The life 
of a country clergyman, con- 
fiantly engaged in the duties of 
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his profession, the practice of 
the domestic virtues, and the 
occupations of literature, how* 
ever respectable such a character 
may be, can afford but slender 
materials for biography. I'he 
following part of a letter to Dr. 
Doddridge, dated Athelstane- 
ford, February aj, 1741, con- 
tains some interesting informa* 
tion relating to the composition 
and publication of" The Grave.* * 
" About ten months ago'* saya 
he, " lady Frances did me the 
favour to transmit to me sohac 
manuscript hymns of yours, 
with which I was wonderfully 
delighted. I wish I could, on 
my part, contribute in any mea- 
sure to your entertainment, as 
you have sometimes done to 
mine in a very high degree. 
And that I may show how wil- 
ling I am to do so, I have de* 
sired Dr. Watts to transmit to 
you a manuscript poem of mine, 
intituled The Grave, written, I 
hope, in a way not unbecoming 
my profession as a jnioister of 
the gospel, though the greatest 
part of it was composed several 
y^ars before I was clothed with 
so sacred a character. I was 
urged by some friends here, to 
whom 1 showed, it, to make it 
public ; nor did I decline it, pro- 
vided I had the approbation of 
Dr. Watls, from whom I have 
received may civilities, and for 
whom t had ever entertained 
the highest regard. Yesterday 
I had a letter from the doctor, 
signifying his approbation of the 
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fiece in a manner most oblig* 
wff, A great deal less from hioi 
would have done me no small 
jMDoor. But at the same time, 
be mentioos to roe that he had 
offered it to two booksellers of 
his acquaintance, who, he tells 
me, did not care to run the risk 
of publishing it. They can 
scarce think (consideriog how 
critical an age we live in, with 
respect to such kind of writ* 
iogs) tbat a person living three 
hundred miles from London, 
could write so as te be accept- 
able to the fashionable and po- 
iitr. Perhaps it may be so; 
tliough, ai the same time I must 
say, in order to i^ake it more 
generally liked, I was obliged 
tooietimes to go cross to my 
own inclinations, well knowing, 
that whatever poem is written 
upon a serions argument, must, 
upon that very account, be un- 
der peculiar disadTantagesj and 
therefore proper arts must be 
used to make such a piece go 
down with a licentious age, 
which cares for none of those 
things. 1 beg pardon for break- 
ing in opon moments precious 
as yours, and hope, you will be 
90 kind as to give me your opin- 
ion of the poem." The cliffi- 
calties stated by Watts, in the 
above letter^ probably prevented 
the publication of ** The Grave" 
during its author's lifetime. 
The earlitst edition of it is that 
ptiuted at Edinburgh, in 8vo, 
1747* Mr. Blair died of a fe- 
ver. OA the 4th of February 
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' 1746, in the 47th year of his 
age ; and was succeeded in his 
living at Athelstaneford, by a« 
nother poet, Mr. John Home, 
the celebrated author of the tra- 
gedy of ** Douglas." ** I know 
not," says Mr. Pinkerton of 
Blair, ** that he wrote any thiug 
else ; but " The Grave" is worth 
a thousand common poems. 
The language is such as Shake- 
speare would have used ; yet he 
no where imitates Shakespeare, 
or uses any expressions of his^. 
It is frugal and chaste ; yet» up- 
on occasion, highly poetical, 
without any appearance of re- 
search, k is unquestionably 
the best piece of blank Terse we 
have, save those of Milton.*' 
Mr. Blair's son is now his ma- 
jesty's solicitor-general for Scot- 
land. 

BLAIR (Dr. HUGH) was 
born at Editiburgh in April 
1 718. He was educated at th« 
university of Edinburgh, where 
he took his degree of master of 
arts, and entered into orders, in 
the year 1749. Thi.s year be 
was presented to the living of 
Collessie, in the county of Fife. 
From Collessie he was in a sliort 
time translated to be minister 
of the Canongate of Edinburgh, 
from whence he removed to 
Lady Yester's church ; and in 
I7j8 he was appointed first mi- 
nister of the High Church, the 
most respectable clerical situa- 
tion in the kingdorn. About 
tiiis time he received the degree 
of doctor of divinity fr^m ih^ 



unmrsity of St. Andf ews ; tnd 
began to read almost the Srsc 
course of lectores upon the prin- 
cipfes of literary compoMtioo 
v^nlch were delivered in Scot- 
land. This course of lectores 
was patronised by all persons 
of taste and literature. As the 
liighest testimony that could be 
given of the general approba- 
tion, the magistrates ot Ediii- 
burgh, and those who took an 
interest in the university, re- 
quested his majesty to endow a 
professorship of rhetoric and 
'belles lettrcs in the university 
of Edinburgh, and to nominate 
Dr. Blair the first professor, in 
the year 1761. His first pub* 
lication was " A Critical Dis 
sertation on the Poems of Os- 
¥ian,*' one of the finest pieces of 
critical composition in the Eng- 
lish language. In November 
1777, Dr. Blair, through the 
medium of Mr. Creech, sent 
the MSS. of a volume of ser- 
mons to a bookseller in London, 
who, after keeping it sometime, 
wrote a letter to him discourag* 
ang the publication. One of 
these sermons had been sent to 
Dr. Johnson for hn opinion; 
and after the unfavourable let- 
ter had been sent ofi* to Dr. 
Blair, the bookseller received a 
note from Johnson, of which 
the following is a paragraph : 
** I have read over Dr. Blair's 
first sermon with more than 
approbation ; to say it is good 
is t6 say too little.*' The vo- 
ItUDc vu then purchucd from 
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Dr. Blair for 50I. The sale wi# 
rapid and extensive, and Dr. 
Blair received from his book- 
sellers a present of 50I. soms 
time after its publication. Her 
majesty having heard one of 
these sermons read to her by the 
late earl of Mansfield, she was 
pleased to settle on the author 
an annual pension of aool. ster- 
ling. A second volume was 
published, for which the doctor 
received aool. copy - money. 
When he proposed a third vo- 
lume, the booksellers at once 
offered him 600I. for the copy- 
right ; so great was the success 
with which they wtre received, 
not only in Great Britain, but 
all over Europe. About the 
the year 1788, Dr. Blair, then 
considerably advanced in years, 
was, at his own destrC) permit- 
ted to retire from the exercise 
of his duty as professor. Upon 
this event he began to revise 
and prepare his lectures for the 
press. For these he received 
rjcol. sterling. From this pc- 
T iod Dr. Blair continued to live ' 
in that calm and respectable te- 
nor of life, which, m such cir- 
cumstances of success, virtuous 
habits, moderate passions, mud 
a mind at peace with itself and 
with all mankind, must neces^ 
sarily bestow. In the course of 
his life, he had frequently visi- 
ted London, and miied m the 
literary circles of that city. He 
was introduced to the personal 
acquaintance of the late Dr.Sa* 
mud Jobnion. For lomc c^p* 
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sidenUe time before his death, 
Dr. Blair's health had been up- 
on the decline ; and he was pro- 
htbited by his physician from 
Mlpit ezcrci^. Though con- 
fine4 for months before his 
death almost to his bed- room. 
He nearer ceased to exert his fa- 
culties, and to continue his la* 
boors for the good of the pub- 
Kc. He was preparing another 
Tolnac ol sermons for the press, 
when he died, December 27. 
iSoo. This volume has since 
been published. If his merits- 
as an ^nthor may be estimated 
by the popularity and general 
utility of his writiugs, it will be 
impossible to deny to Dr. Blaii, 
as a man of taste and }iidgifieAt, 
the very iirst rank among the 
literary characters of the pre* 
sent age. 

BOECE or BOETHTUS, 
(HECTOR), an eminent his- 
torian, was born at Dundee ab- 
out the year 1470, and. studied 
vrith applause in the university 
of Pari^ It was there he be- 
came aquainted with Erasmas, 
mud laid the foundation of a 
friendship which was so honour- 
able to him. In ijoo he was 
recalled to Aberdeen by bishop 
Elphioston, who made him prin- 
cipal of that university. Gra- 
titude for this promotion en- 
gaged him to write with par- 
ticular attention the life of that 
prelate. It appeared in his his- 
tory of the diocese of Aberdeen ; 
and may perhaps be considered 
as the luo^ valuable portion of 

C I 
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I Chat work. His history of SccK^ 
land was first published in 15 26^ 
In the year 1574 it underwent 
a second impression, and was en- 
riched with Che 1 8th book, and 
a part of the 19th. A farther 
continuation of it was executed 
,by Joani?es Fcrreriu* Pedemoo- 
tanus. Boece died about the 
year I550. He has been com- 
pared, and not without reason,' 
to Oeofiroy of Monmourh. He 
had a propensity to fable ami 
exaggeration, a fault which the 
elegance of his expression doer 
not compensate. His judg- 
ment was not e^al to his gew 
nius ; and his fictions as aft his- 
torian are a contrast to his pro- 
bity as a man^ John fiallcndeny 
archdeacon of Morray, translat- 
ed his history into the Si.ottish 
language, at the desire of Jamey 
V. I'his translation William 
Harrkon converted, though 
^rth imperfections, into £ng* 
lish } and his associate Hollings- 
worth published bis work in his 
chronicle, with additions and 
improvements by the ingeuiooji 
Francis Thynne. 

BOSTON (THOMAS) of 
Etterick, an eminent theological 
writer, was born, in 1676, inr 
the town of Donse, in the 
Merse. His parents had some 
heritage in the neighbourhood ; 
but Thomas being the youngest 
of seven children, was destined 
for the Scottish church, which 
offers no baits to those ambf- 
tious of grandeur. After the 
usual course of education , Mr» 
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Boston wat licenied to preach 
in 1^97. Two ycart thereafter 
he was ordained niinirter of 
Siirtprin, the smallest country 
charge perhaps in Scotland, not 
containing, in his time, above 
ninety examinable persons. In 
17CO Mr. Boston marrird Miss 
Catherine Brown of Culross, a 
lady,' according to every ac- 
count, of singular wisdom, and 
many rare endowments. In 
J 707 Mr. Boston was translated 
to Etterickyone of the remotest 
and wildest parishes in the south 
of Scotland. licre, however, 
he very happily spent the re- 
mainder of his life, devoting 
himself much to composition, 
as his numerous theological 
works bear witness. His *' Four- 
fold State** is one of his most 
complete works, and it main- 
tains its high character to tliis 
day. His other writings of im- 
portance were " A View of the 
Covenant of Grace;" " The So- 
vereignty and Wisdom ol God 
dtspUycd in the Afflictions of 
Men,"— a work better known 
by the title of ♦* The Crook of 
the l-ot;" *• Explication of the 
Assembly's Catechism ;*' ** Me- 
morial concerning p' rsonal and 
family fascingand humiliation ;*' 
and ^* Notes** on the famed pub- 
lication of Mt. Edward Fisher, 
intituled " The Marrow; of Mo- 
dern Divinity," in which Mr. 
Boston ably supp(»'ts and illus- 
trates the meaning of the au- 
thor. Mr. Bo6ton died in the 
jut I7ji, ift the jtth year <rf 
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his age, his studious habits hav- \ 
ing probably, tended to shorten ■< 
his days. He was survived hj .• 
his wife, and by two sons and 
two daughters, whose descend* - 
ents still remain near Ettcrick. 
60 late as the year 1803, a sub- 
scription was set on foot for 
raising a monument to his me- 
mory in Ettcrick church-yard; 
and as this pious design waa 
warmly encouraged by maof 
admirers of his writings, it wiU 
doubtlesit soon be accomplished. 
BOSWELL (JAMES), ao 
eminent miscellaneous writer, 
but chiefly distinguished as the 
literary companion of the cele* 
brated Dr. Samuel Johnson. He 
was born at Edinburgh October 
29, X 740, of an ancient and ho- 
nourable family, bcin^ the sou of 
lord Auchinleck, one of the jud- 
ges in the court of session. la 
1763 Mr. Bos well went to Loo- 
don, and had what he always 
called the " singular felicity of 
being introduced to Dr. John- 
son.** Soon after thi& he set out 
on a foreign tour ; and having 
visited the mof^c remarkable 
cities in Italy, Mr. Boswell sail- 
ed to Corsica, travelled ov<^ 
every part of thac island, and 
obtained the friendship of the il- 
lustrious Pascal Paoli, in whose 
palace he resided during his stay 
at Corsica. He afterwards vi- 
sited Paris. Upon his return ta 
bcorland in 1766^ he became an 
advocate at the Scottish bar. 
The celebrated Douglas cause 
being at that time 4 uibjcct «f 
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difcimioD, Mr. Boiwell 
cook a rery active and success- 
fa I ptn in it, aod he published 
a pi«fli]>hlct, entitled ** the £s- 
ccBce of the Douglas Cause," 
vrlilch was supposed to have 
procured Mr. Douglas the 
popularity he at that time pos* 
scvised. ln.1768 Mr. B. publish- 
ed his**Accooiit of Corsica, wiih 
AffcfDoirs of general Paoli.** 
Of this printed performance Dr. 
Johnson thos expresses himself : 
**' Yottr|oQma] is, in a very high 
degree, curious and delightful. 
1 hnow not whether I cbuld 
name any narrative by which 
curiosicy is better excited or bet- 
ter gratified.** In 1785 he puh- 
li*hed ^ A Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides with Dr. Jglin- 
SOB," which had a success simi- 
l^r^ to his account of Corsica. 
7his year Mr. Boswell remov- 
cd to London, and was soon af- 
ter called to the Eoglish bar; 
bat his professional business was 
ioterropted by the preparing of 
his must elaborate work, " The 
Life of Samuel Johnson,LL.D.'* 
iu a voU. 4to. This was pub- 
lished in 1 790, and was received 
by the world with most excraor- 
diiiary avidity. It is a faithful 
history of Dr. Johnson's life, ex- 
hibits a most interesting picture 
- of the character of tliat illustrious 
mdralist,andisoneof the most 
entertaining books in tiie Eng- 
lish language. The preparation 
of a second edition of this work 
was the last literary perform- 
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tnee of Mr. Boswell, who died 
May 19, 179J. 

BOWER ( ARCHBALD), a 
learned Jesuit born near Dun« 
dee, in itS6, His principal 
work was, *' A history of the 
Popes,'* in 7 vols. 4(0 ; concern- 
ing which, as well a> his coiifiec* 
tion with the Jesuits he stood 
accused of much impostun*. He 
also contributed to the compila* 
tiun of the ** Universal Hii- 
tory," but, as is said, not much 
to the advantage of the work« 
He died September ft, 1766. 

BOYD (ROBERT) flourish- 
ed in the 15th century. HoW' 
or where he passed the first 
years of his life is uncertain; 
but, towards the endof the reign 
of James II. of Scotland, he bc» 
gan to make % considerable fi- 
gure in the world. By this 
monarch he was created a ba- 
ron, by the name and title of 
lord Boyd oi Kilmarnock. The 
first time we find him engaged 
in any public employment, was 
in the year 1459, ^^^t^ he was^ 
with several prelates, lords, and 
barons, sent to Newcastle aa 
plenipotentiaries, to prolong tho^ 
truce with England, which they 
did for nine years. Upon tha 
death of James II, in X460, the 
lord Boyd was made justiciary, 
and one of the lords of the re- 
gency, in whose hands the ad« 
ministration was lodged during 
the/ninority of the young king. 
He was afterwards constitutoi 
sole re^^eat, and lord high cham- 
bcriaio of Scotland. He prft* 
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eweJ the marriage of kine 
fames I.*s eldest daughter with 
his own son sir Thomas Boyd. 
He WBs afterwards, owing to a 
turn of afi^irs. obliged to fiee 
into England, where he died at 
Alnwick, in the year 1470. 

BOYD (MARK ALEX- 
ANDER), an extraordinary 
genius, was son of Robert Boyd, 
who was eldest son of Adam 
Boyd of Pinkhill^ brotl^er tfr 
lord Boyd. He was born in 
Galloway on the 13th of Tann- 
ary 1562, and it U recorded of 
him that his teedi were fully 
formed at birth. He learned 
the rudiments of the Larin and 
Greek languages at Glasgow, 
under two grammarians; but 
was of so untractable a spirit, 
that he quarrelled wich his mas- 
ters, beat them both, burnt, his 
books, and forswore learning. 
While he was yet a youth, he 
followed the court, and, did his 
utmost to push his rnterest there; 
but the fervour of his temper 
soon precipitated him into quar- 
rels, from which, however, he 
.came off with honour aird safe- 
ty, though fre({i»entfy at the ha- 
zard of his life. With the ap- 
probation of his friends he went 
to serve in the French army. 
He carried his little patrimony 
with him, which he soon dissi- 
pated at playr He was shortly 
afterwards roused by that emu- 
lation which is natural to great 
minds, and applied himself to 
letters with unremitted ardour, 
tiU he became one of the mofst 



consummate scholars of the sge> 
He is said' to have translacrd 
Caesar's Commeatariea into 
Greek, in the style of Hcrado- 
tn», and Co have written matiy 
Latin poems, which Were littla 
inferior to the first prodoctiom 
of the Augustan age. He also 
left several manuscripts on phi* 
lological, poKtieal, ami historr* 
cal subjects, in Latin and 
French, which languages were 
a» familiar to hifm as his native 
tongue. Several of iis pieces 
are to be seen in* the ** Pelitias 
Poerarum Scptoram." He dic4 
at 'Pinkhill in i6or. 

BROWN (JOHN) of Harf- 
dlbgton, long professor of di« 
vinity among the Burgher secc« 
ders, was born in the year lyaa, 
at a little village called Kerpoo, 
in the county of Perth. Hia 
eavly educatioa was m\ich »«• 
glecced, owing to the death of 
both his parents before he was 
twelve years of age. After- 
wards, however, ne applied 
sedulously is private ; and be- 
fore he was twenty, Itad attaint- 
ed to an intimate knowledge of « 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
hnguages. The acipiisition of 
these languages without the as- 
sistaDce of a teacher, appeared 
so wonderful to the tMileqrned, 
that a report was circulated far 
and wide, that young Brown 
had acquired his knowledge in 
a sh/ul way, that is, by inters 
coorse with Satan I In 1 750 Mr. 
Brown was^ licensed to preaeh 
by the Burghcir Sccedcrs, to 
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^]jt iKriiom he had ctrly joined hitn* 
KJatf self. He was toon afcer settled 
jt. mt Haddington in East^l:.oihian, 
^0^ where he unweariediy laboured 
jnaif Cor about 40 years. He wa« 
{joj sppoineed by the Associate 
^ Biirgher Synod, to tnperiiitend 
.]]$ the progress of th^ studies of 
p^ young men destined for the 
^of? siiiniatry in their connection; 
2ji and this iraportaoc office be 
,y;i} long filled witn much applauM. 
f^ He pu)>Ushed teverai works of 
\fce high repQto in the religioua 
[^ world t> particularly a ** Self in* 
ji(( terprettng Bible;" a ** Diction* 
zrj of the Bible ;"* a *' Body~Xif 
fj^ Divinity ;** bfeing the substance 
(jj. of lectures delivered by him as 
^. professor of divinity ; and" Mc- 
y^ ditations/* in which he display* 
;^ a vivid fancy, not regulated by 
]:, a good taste. He died at HadU 
^ dington, June 19, 1788. He 
g/ was twice married; and had 
f the satisfaction of Kving to see 
^. two of his sons by the first mar- 
l riagc rise to eminence as preach- 
, crs in the same secession church 
whose inuresu he had long 
f warmly espoused. 

BROWN (Dr. JOH^). the 
[ celebrated author of the Bru> 
sonian aystem of medicine, was 
boro in 1735 or 1 736, near the 
viUage of Preston in Berwick- 
shire. His parents were in the 
humblest walk of life ; his fa« 
ther being a common day la- 
bourer. Being strict scceders, 
they lived in a sober and frugal 
manner, and were thus able to 
gift their son John, who di»co- 
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tered uncommon qoicknci^^l. 
apprehension, a better edueatioiv[ 
than might have been expected. 
Befoie he was &ve years of age, 
he had made considerable pro* 
gress in the knowledge of La« 
tin at the grammar tchool of 
Duose, then taueht by the ce-. 
lebrated Cruickshank. About 
this time he unfortunately loft 
his father. His mother rouldL 
not support her son at tchooU 
far less afford to scod him to 
the university. From being the 
favourite pupil of the first teach- 
er in Briraio, and from being 
the dux of the school, young 
John was torn away, abd doom* 
ed to becoo*e a weaver. The 
rooted aversion he expressed 
for this degrading oecupatioa, 
and the otter of Mr. Cruick- 
shank CO allow him to attend 
hia studies gratis, inclined his 
fiii^nds to gi?e John more /ror, 
in the hope especially that ho 
would one day become an able 
preacher and propagator of the 
secession faith. About his Xith 
year, therefore, he again en- 
tered to school ; and soon after 
he was occasionally deputed by 
the master to instructthe young« 
cr scholars. About the age of 
thirteen^ curiosity had led him 
to hear a sermon in the estab« 
lished church of the patish. 
I'his was a deadly offence in 
the eyes of the bigotted sece* 
ders with whom ne was con* 
nected in church fellowship; 
but rather than submit to a rc^ 
buke In open dmrch for to vc* 
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stal a tranneression, he chow 
entirely to abandon the seces- 
sion sect. He was soon after 
appointed usher of the school ; 
a situation io which he rtmain- 
ed several years, with much in- 
tellectal profit, hsvnig a full 
command of time for the pro- 
secution of his private studies. 
In his nineteenth year he en- 
tered, as tutor, into a gentle- 
man's family ; and, upon leav- 
ing this situation, he proceeded 
to Edinburgh, where he sedu- 
, lously studied at the philosophy 
classes, supporting himself in the 
meanwhile by instructing iiis 
fellow stud<;nt9 in Greek and 
Latin. He had eten entered 
to the divinity hall, when an 
accidental Application to him to 
translate into Latin an inauffo- 
ral dissertation for a youftg pny- 
ftician, fixed his thobghcs upon 
the study of mediciner He ad- 
dressed elegant Latin letters to 
the different medical professors 
In the university, and imme- 
diately received gratis tickets of 
admission to their different 
courses of lectures. He soon 
after became abk genteeUy to 
•upport hrmsel/, by the emolu- 
ments of what is familiarly 
termed gthnHng^ that h, prepar- 
ing the medical candidates for 
their probatione ry examination s, 
which are all conducted in La- 
tin. He was recervcd by Dr. 
Cullen into his family, as tutor 
to his children, and treated.with 
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cxan ; insomuch that Brown 
even permitted to give a iectu 
in the evening, for his own 
hoof, in which he repeated a 
illustrated the morning lecto 
of the professor. In a few year-^^ 
however^ the bold genius 
Brown incited him to devise 
medical theory, differing essen- 
tially from the established opiA-* 
ions, and running counter tkm 
many points to the theory a^ 
Cullen. This naturally produ- 
ced, a jealousy between these 
I two eminent men, which after^ 
ward^ openly manifested itself 
on both sides in the most nnbe- 
coming manner. Mr. Brown 
had now little chance of obtain- 
ing a degree at EdiBburgh ; and 
he therefore went personally to 
the university of St. Andrews, 
and obtained a dxplojRia on the 
ilic September 1779. Next 
year he published the first edi- 
tion of his ** Elementa Medici- 
\ DXj' and henceforth hi» new 
doctrines received the title ol 
the " Brunonian System.** h is 
difficult in a few words to give 
any intelligible account of^the 
peculiarities of the BruRonias 
system. Exeiia^Uty is the pris* 
ciple that distinguishes living 
beings froD¥ inanimate matter. 
: Excitability maybe accumulated 
or diminishedr Food, passion^ 
&c. are exciting powers^ which 
act upon the excitability, and 
produce eKSitem4iU* All diseases' 
are occasioned either by an ex- 



every mark of confidence and [ cess of excitement, or by a de- 
cscecn by that eminent -physi- Ificiency of iu Apoplexy is a^ 
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.in Stance of the former : com- 
znoo fever of the latter. !n the 
crure of the former, the excite- 
snent must be kept up, and the 
chief means of doing so is the 
use of opium, brandy , &c. which 
appears to be very inconsistent 
^^iih the dictates of common 
sense. The cure of the lowest 
fever is the same; only the sti- 
rneli mast be applied gradually. 
and with much caution. In 
short, the system evinces great 
ingenuity, but ^ill never be a- 
dopted in practice ; though use- 
ful hints may be drawn from it, 
for the ioiprovement o( medical 
science. Mr. Brown was fond 
of company and his bottle even 
to excess; but stili, in gratifying 
this propensity, he displayed his 
fine literary taste. In 1785, he 
mstitutcd thfe mason lodge cal- 
led « The Roman Eagle,'* in 
whose meetings nothing but 
l.atin was spoken, and in which 
Brown generally presided, ad< 
dressing his brethren in extem- 
porary harangues of the purest 
Patavinity.^ His imprudence 
snd irregularities effectually 
hindered him from' getting into 
practice in Edinburgh. Next 
%'ear, therefore, he bade it adieu, 
and laancbed forth on the great 
Uieatre for merit, the capital of 
thp empire. Here, however, 
hi^ personal irregularities, join- 
ed to the burden of a young fa- 
mily, prevented his success. In 
a few months he was thrown 
into the king's bench prison for 
^^H, FroDEi this distressing si- { 
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tuatfjfV however, hp vru aoeii 
relieved by the friendly inter- 
ference of a Mr. Maddisou. Br. 
Brown's affairs were beginning 
to wear a more favourable as- 
pect, when a fatal stroke of apo- 
plexy at once put a period to 
his life, and to the illusive hopes 
of future happiness which he 
had been cherishing. He died 
at London, October 7, 1/88, ia 
the 5 2d year of his age. Since 
his deatli, his eldest son has 
published his works in 3 vols. 
8vo. 

BROWNE (JOHN), a pain- 
ter of very considerable estima- 
tion in Scotland. He was like- 
wise the author of *' An Essay on 
the Music of the Opera." Mr. 
Browne died September iz, 
1778. 

BRUCE (King ROBERT) 
was the grandson of the com- 
petitor for the crown of Scot- 
land with John Baliol. His fa- 
ther, yielding to the times, had 
served ond::r the English ban- 
ners. But youAg Bruce had 
more ambition, and a. more 
restless spirit. In his earlier 
years be act^d upon no regular 
plan. By turns the partisan of 
Edward, and the vicegerent of 
Balliol, he seems to have for- 
gotten or stifled his- pretensions 
to the crown, But his charac- 
ter developed itself by degrees, 
and in maturer age ^ became 
firm and consistent. Bruce and 
Comyn entered into a confede- 
racy for the relief of their coun- 
try; but tlie latter, cither ^ 
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thnrngVi fear or txeacVslf • re- 1 forced to seek shelter £d tlir 
tealed^the whole to Edward. { weftern idei*. He soot*; how* 
Bruce immediately left the £ng-. ercr, recovered his fortunes, aB4 
lish coart, and hasted to Scot- : Mir|nriscd the castle of Toro- 
land. Comjrn wa* then at his 1 berry, ki 1307, Pembroke act 
CAStle of Dumfries; and Bruce vanccd into the west of Scot* 
immediatelyrequested an inter- land to encoumer Brvce* Thefj 
T iew« They met in the con- met, and the English were de-l 
vent of Che Minorites; a warm ' feated. Soon after Edward I 
altercation ensued between (the enemy of .Scottish liberty 
them ; Bruce drew his sword, i died. The army of Brace dav* 
and plunged it into his rival's ,' ly received new additions, and 
breast, l.itidsay and Gospatrick,! many skirmishes and inroads 



the compamons of Bruce, then 
rushing in, as Coroyn fell, dis- 
paf Ched him with therr daggers. 
With John Comyn fell also bis 
uncle, Sir Robert Comyn, ia the 
attempt to defend his nephew's 
life. Bruce now declared open 
war against Edward, .and as- 
serted his right to the crown. 
lU was accordingly crowned 
at Scone on the «5th March 
J306. Meantime iidward rait- 
ed an arxy, which he sent a- 
gainst the Scots. Under the 
earl of Pembroke they reached 
Perth befoie Bruce could mos. 
ter any force to oppose them. 
The Scots retired to Mtthvcn 
wood J hut from this post they 
aoon sallied out to annoy the 
cnenry, and challenged Pern, 
broke to meet them in the open 
field. The English were not 
slow to answer the challenge; 
the ,»rmicslougiit,and the Scots 
were deleated. Bruce fled, with 
some tew follow t-rs to the vtuM 
of Athoi. From this time his 
afifirs were not in the mo^t 



took place between the hostile 
parties. At last £dward Bruce 
laid siege to the castle of Stir 
ling. The governcr agreed ta 
surrender, if he was not relief* 
ed befoie the ft4th of June 2314; 
^ aitd to this £dwara Bruce a^ 
greed, without consulting^ his 
brother. The king was dis* 
pleased at this treaty, which in* 
terruptcd his operation^^ and 
allowed the English to assemo 
ble their utmost force. Bruce 
assembled hts forces between 
Falkirk and Stirling, and made 
his dispositions for receivings the 
enemy. Edward advanced with 
his army, and the battle took 
place at Bannockburn. The 
English were totully routed, and 
their king himself with difficul- 
ty escaped. Bruce afterward* 
went to Ireland with his bro- 
ther Edward^ in his fruitless at- 
tempt to gain the crown of that 
kingdom. After various other 
o.itties and sieges, which our 
limits do not permit us to par- 
nnlarise, a peace was conclud- 






prosperous state, aad- lie wailed between England and Scot- 
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iaod at Northampton, in 1318 ; 
and on the 7th of June, 1329, 
died Robert Bnice, in the 55th 
year of his age. Bruce was un- 
^aestionably the greatest of all 
die Scottish naonarchs. By his 
Wisdom and valour he secured 
the independence of his coun- 
try ; and raised it to a pitch of 
glory unknown to former times. 
His grateful country almost ido- 
lized him ; and he was long re- 
' membered among his subjects 
by the expressive epithet of 
« The gude king Robert." 

BRUCE (EDWARD), bro. 
ther of king Robert Bruce, and 
companion in many of his ex- 
ploits. He was killed In an un- 
successful attempt at the reduc- 
tion of Ireland, soon after being 
crowned king in that country, in 
the year 13 18. 

BRUCE (DAVID). Sec Da- 
Vid U. 

BRUCE (ROBERT), an 
eminent minister of the church 
of Scotland, was born in 1554, 
He received his education at the 
university of St. Andrews, and 
in July 15S7 ascended the pul- 
pit of John Knux, the stern fa- 
ther of the reformation in Scot- 
land. Here he continued for 
iome time in high favour with 
king James VI ; but being in- 
fleitbie in adherence to the 
prinaples of his predecessor, he 
vaiat length compelled to leave 
ki« charge for non-conformity. 
^tcr a life sufficiently chequer- 
ed, he died August 13, 1631. 

£aUC£ (M1CHA£L) was. 
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born at Ktnnesswood, in tlia 
parish of Portmoak, in Kinross* 
shire, March 27, 1746. After 
passing through the usual course 
of school education at Port* 
moak, and the neighbouring 
town of Kinross, he was sent, 
in 176^* to the university of 
Edinburgh, where he applied 
himself, duringthe four succeed* 
ing years, to the several branch* 
es of literature and philosophy, 
with remarkable assiduity and 
success. But the belles lettres 
was his favourite pursuit, and 
poetry was his darling study* 
Before he left school, he gave 
evident signs of a propensity to 
the study of poetry, io which 
he was greatlyencouraged, from 
an acquaintance which he had 
contracted, when very young, 
with Mr. David Arnot of Port- 
moak, the patron and director 
of his youthful studies, in 1766 
he entered as a student of divi- 
nity. At the end of the session 
of 1765^ he taught the school 
of Gairny- bridge, near Kinross, 
which he quitted, in summer 
1766, for one at a place called 
Farrest-Mill, near Alloa, in 
Clackmannanshire, At this 
, place he began and finished his 
poem called *• Lochlevcn," In 
a letter to his friend Mr. Pear* 
son, dated December 24, x 766, 
he laments his seclusion from 
the world, and reflects on tho 
hardships which poverty laid 
on his delicate frame, and too 
susceptible mind, in a strain of 
tender melaacholy, which ca^* 
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»0t M to •wakeo the ixmpttthy 
ol cvcTf reader of sensibility* 
** It it more than probable," 
ujB he» " the next yon receiTe 
from me (if erer yon' receive 
Another) will bear date 1 767. 
] can remember 1 coold write 
(or at least scratch) my name 
with the year 1751. in that 
year I learnt the elements of 
pencraft ; and it is now fourteen 
years since ; a goodly term for 
one to be a scholar all that time. 
And what have T learned ? Much 
that i need to unlearn ; and I 
have need that one should teach 
me this— that 1 know nothing." 
In the autumn of 1766, his con- 
stitution, which was ill calcula- 
ted to encounter the austerities 
of his native climate, the exer- 
tions of daily labour, and the 
rigid frugality of humble life, 
began visibly to decline; and 
towards the end of the year ter- 
minated in a deep consumption. 
During the winter he qnitted 
his employment at Forrest-Mill » 
and with it all hopes of life, 
and returned to his native vil- 
lage, to receive those attentions 
and consolations which his situ- 
ation required,rrom the anxiety 
of parental affection, and the 
sympathy of friendship. Con- 
>rinced of the hopeless nature of 
his disease, and feeling himself 
4pvery day declining, he con- 
templated ' the approaches of 
death with calmness and resig- 
fiation, and continued at inter- 
vals to compose verses, and to 

CffnespoztdwiiUHs friends. He 
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Kitgercd through the winters 
and in the spring he wrote art 
elegy on his own approaching 
death, whichcannotfailof touch— 
ing the heart of eyrtry one who 
reads'it. This was the last condo 
position he lived ta finish* By 
degrees his weakness increased, 
till he was gradually worn »• 
way ; and he expired July 6, 
1767,10 the iistyearof hisag^e. 
Soon after his death, his poema 
were subjected to the revisal 
and correction of his friend Mr. 
Logan, who gave them to the 
world in a small duodecimo ▼<>« 
lume, intituled, ** Poems on 8e« 
veral oecations, by Michael 
Bruce,*' printed at Edinburgh 
in 1770. The attention of the 
public having been called to this 
collection by Lord Craig, in the 
*• Mirror" 1 779, it was reprint- 
ed in izmo, 1784. A new edr- 
tion, including several of his 
unpublished pieces, was printed 
a few years ago at Edinburgh, 
under the superintendence of 
Dr. Baird, who wished, by thia 
publication, at once to rescue 
from destruction such of Mr. 
Brucc*8 unpublished pieces a» 
were sufficiently correct to meet 
the public eye, and at the ij^ne 
time to procure some sinall tup- 
ply for ihe declining years of 
the parentof an ingenious youth, 
unable now to provide for her-> 
self. " Nothing methinks" says 
Lord Craig in the paper of the 
Mirror above alluded to, " haa 
more the power of awakening 
beiKvoleace^ than the consider 
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tiltion of genius thas depretsedf in Middleiex, where 1m acquit* 
Vf situation, mSetcd to pine in 
o^aritf , and sometimet, a« in 
the csne of this unfortunate 
TooDj^ man, to perish, it maj 
M, for wane of those comforts 
and awTcniences tvhich might 
havefoitereda delicacy of frame, 
or of mind, ill calcuhted to bear 
the hardships which poTerty: 
iays on both. For my own 
part, I acver pass the place, (a 
little hamlet, fkirted with a cir- 
cle of old oak trees, about three 
miles on this side of Kinross) 
where Michael Bruce resided ; 
f never look on his dwelling, a 
•onU thatched house, distin* 
gttished from the cottages of 
the other inhabitants only by a 
sashed window at the end in- 
stead oi a lattice, fringed with 
« Jiojicysuckle plant, which the 
poor youth had trained around 
K ; I never fiod myself in that 
spot, hut I stop my horse iavo- 
lantarily ; and looking on the 
window which the honeysuckle 
has now almost covered, in the 
dream of the moment, 1 picture 
oot a figure for the getitle te> 
naiit oi the mansion; I wish, 
and my heart swells while I do 
•0, that be were aUve, and that 
I were a great man, to have the 
laniry of vivting him there, 
and bidding bi«n be happy.*' 

BRUCE (JAMES) of Kin- 
naird, near Falkirk, a celebrated 
tnveUer, was bom December 
I4»i7a9. He was instructed 
IB granunatical learning at the 
Kbool of Harrow on the HOI, 



ed a considerable share of clai* 
steal knowledge. Returning to 
Scotland, he applied to the stu* 
dy of the laws of his country ; 
but soon contracting a dislike 
to his situation, he determined 
to push his fortune in the £asC 
Indies, and for that purpose 
went to Loodon« Being disap« 
pointed in hit views of procur« 
ing an appointment in the Com* 
pany*s service, he engaged iar 
trade, and entered into partner* 
ship with a wine merchant of 
the name of AHan, whose' 
daughter he married. That 
lady falling into a bad state of 
health, Mr. Bruce took her 
abroad; but she died within a 
year after her marriage. Hif 
father dyin^ in 1758, the inhe« 
ritance of his ancestors devolved 
upon him, and he returned to 
Britain* At the latter end of 
the ministry of the late Earl of 
Chatham, Mr. Bruce was inw 
formed that that nobleman in« 
tended to employ him upon a 
particular service ; but just after 
receiving orders to go -to Lon* 
don, his lordship had gone tO' 
Bath, and resigned his office. 
Seven or eight months he pas- 
sed in Lon&n, when lord m« 
lifax proposed a plan to him for 
a journey of considerable im* 
portance, and which was to take 
up several jr^art. The consul- 
ship of Algiers at that time be- 
came vacant, and Mr« Bruce 
was appointed to this office, as 
Gootjuisiog evoy coDTreaiencv 
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IbrnujLing the proposed eipe- 
dition. He accordingly set out 
for Italy, through France* On 
his arrival at Rome, he received 
orders to proceed to Naples, 
there to await his majesty's fur- 
ther orders. Having remained 
there for some time, he returned 
to Rome, went from thence to 
Leghorn, virhere, having em* 
barked on board the Montreal 
man of war, he proceeded to 
Algiers. After a year »pent at 
Algiers, constant conversation 
mrith, the natives while abroad, 
and with his manuscripts with- 
in doors, had qualified him to 
appear in any part of the con* 
tinent without an interpreter. 
Mr. Bruce was detained here 
longer than he expected, in con- 
sequence of a dispute with the 
Dey concerning Mediterranean 
passes. This being adjusted, he 
proceeded to Mahon,and from 
Mahon to Carthage. He next 
▼isited Tunis and Tripoli, and 
travelled over the interior parts 
of these states. At Bengazi, ai 
small town in the Mediterra- 
nean, he suffered shipwreck, 
and with extreme difficulty sav- 
ed his life, thovgh with the loss 
of all his baggage. He after- 
wards sailed to the isles of 
Rhodes and Cyprus, and,- pro- 
ceeding to Asia Minor, travel- 
led through a considerable part 
of Syria and Palestine, visiting 
Hassia, Latikea, Aleppo, and 
Tripoli, near which last city he 
was ag^n In imminent danger 
of perishing ia a river. Th^ 
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ruini of Palmyra and BalbeC 
were next carefully surveyed 
and sketched by him ; and his 
drawings of these places are de- 
posited in the king's library at 
Kew. In these various travels 
some years were passed ; and 
Mr. Bruce now prepared for 
the grand eipedition, the ac- 
complishment of which had 
been ever nearest his heart, the 
discovery of the source of the 
Nile. In the prosecution of 
that dangerous object, he left 
Sidon on the 15th of June 1768, 
and arrived at Alexandria on 
the ooth of that month. He 
proceeded from thence to Cairo, 
where he continued to the iith 
of December following, when 
he embarked on the Nile, and 
sailed up that river as far aa 
Syene, visiting in the course of 
his voyage the ruins of Thebe9« 
Leaving Kenne, on ' the Nile, 
i6th February 1769, he crossed 
the desert of the Thebaid to 
Cosseir on the Red Sea, and ar« 
rived at Jidda on the 3d of 
May. He remained in Arabia 
Felix till the 3d of September, 
when he sailed from Loheia, 
and arrived on the 19th at Ma- 
suah, where he was detained 
near two months by the avarice 
of the Naybe of that |dace. It 
was not till the 15th of Novem* 
ber that he was allowed to quit 
Askeeko, near Masu:^ ; and he 
arrived on the ijth of February 
1770 at Oondar, the capital of 
Abyssinia, where he ingratiated 
himself with the most consider* 
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tUe persons of both tent be- 

longiog to die court. Several 
inoatBs were employed in at- 
tendance on the king, and in an 
unsaccessfiil expedition round 
the lake of Dambea. Towards 
the end of October, Mr. Bruce 
•et out for the 8oarce« of the 
Kile, at which long desired spot 
he arrived on the X4th oL No- 
vember. His feeh'ugs on this 
occasion may be better conceiv- 
ed than eapressed. He now 
found himself on the spot, the 
discovery of which had hitherto 
balBed every research ; and 
wbirh tiU now had lain in the 
mist of impenetrable obscurity. 
The object of Mr. Bnices*s 
wishes being now gratified, he 
bent his thoughts on has return 
to his native country. He ar- 
rived at Gondar 19th Novem- 
ber 1770; but found it was by 
no means an easy task to obtain 
permission to quk Abyssinia. 
A civil war in the mean time 
breaking out, several engage- 
ments took place between the 
king*s troops and the forces of 
the rebels, particularly three 
actions at Serbrazos, on the 19th , 
zoth, and ijd of May I77E. In 
each of them Mr. Bruce acted 
t considerable part, and, for his 
^Uaot conduct in the second, 
teceived, a¥ a reward from the 
king, a chain of gold of 184 
Hnka. At Gondar, after thene 
CDSigementSfhe again preferred 
^ most o>tnest iotrcattet to 
ke aKowed to return home, in- 
treuiet which were long reti9l- 
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ed s but hii health sivdig Wl# 
from the anxiety of hia ininc^ 
the king consented to his de- 
parture, 00 conditioti of his en- 
gaging by oath to return to 
him in the event of his recovery, 
with as many of his kindred aa 
he could engage to accompany 
him. After a residence of near- 
ly two years in that wretched 
country, Mr. Bruce left Gondar 
on the i6th December 1 7 71* 
taking the dangeroos way of the 
desert of Nubia, in place of the 
more easy road of Masoah, by 
which he entered Abyssinia* 
He had been induced to take 
this route, from his knowledge 
)nd former experience of tne 
cruel and savage temper of the 
Naybe of Maso^. Arriving 
at Teawa, list March 1774, 
Mr. Bruce had the misfortune 
to find the Shekh Fidele of At- 
bara the counterpart of the 
Naybe of Masoah in every bad 
quality. By hta intrepidity acid 
prudence, however,and by mak- 
mg use of his foreknowledge oC 
an eclipse of the mocn, which 
happened on the 17th of April, 
he was permitted to depart 
next day, and he arrived at Sea* 
naar on the A9th of the same 
month. He left Sennaar on the 
5th of September, and arrived 
on the 3d of October at Chen* 
di, which he quitted on the 
loth, and travelled through the 
desert of Gooz, to which village 
he came on the 16th of October* 
On the 9th of November he 
Ic/t Gooz« and entered upon ch9 
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nwt ^eadfttl and dan^dvs 
part of his joarney. All his ca- 
me Ishaving perished, Mr. Bruce 
was under the necessity of a- 
bandoning his baggage in the 
desert, and with the greatest 
difficulty reached Assouan upon 
the Nile, on the a9th of Novem- 
ber. After some days rest, hav- 
ing procured fresh camels, he 
fetorned into the desert, and 
recovered his baggage. On the 
xoth of Janpary 1773, after 
jnore than four years absence, 
he arrived at Cairo, Here otir 
traveller's career was nearly fi- 
nished, by a disorder in his le^, 
occasioned by a worm in the 
flesh. This accident kept him 
five weeks in extreme agony, 
and his health was not estab* 
lished till about a year after- 
Wards, at (he baths of Porretta 
in Italy. On his rctarn to £u- 
rope* Mr Bruce was received 
with all the admiration due to 
•o exalted a character. After 
passing some considerable time 
in France, particularly ac Mont- 
bard, with his friend the Conipte 
de Bofibn, he at last revisited 
bis native country, from which 
be had been absent about twelve 
years. Mr. Bruce published 
bis travels in 1790, in five \oU, 
4to, embrlitshed with plates 
and charts. On the 26tb of 
April l794^ Mr. Bruce had th<- 
j&isfortune, in har^^lirg a lady 
down stairr, at his house of Kin- 
naird, to fail down headlon;:. 
He was taken up speechless; 
hi\ face, particularly the fore- 
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I bad and temples, being ttyero* 
i ly cut and bruised, and the bones 
! of his hands broken. • He was 
• in a state of insensibility for 
! eight or nine hours, when he 
; expired, on ^nday the lyth of 
April, 1794, in the 65th year 
of his age. 

BUCHANAN (GEORGE), 
the best Latin poet and writer 
of his time, and perhaps inferior 
to none since the Augustan age. 
He was born at Killcarn ia 
Dumbartonshire, in February 
I jo6, of a family rather ancient 
than opulent ; but BuchanaA 
had no' occasion for the splen- 
dour of ancestry. He Wanted 
not a reflected greatness, the 
equivocal, and too often the on« 
ly, ornament of the rich and 
noble. His father died of the 
stone in the flower of his age s 
his grandfather survived a short 
time, hut his affairs suffered a 
bankruptcy before his decease* 
Buchanan's mother was left in 
circumstances of extreme dis* 
tress ; a widow with eight child* 
dren, five of whom were sons. 
James Pleriot, their maternal 
uncle, encouraged by the fair 
promise of George's childhood 
ac school, sent him to Paris to 
complete his education. The 
youngf r students in that univer- 
sity being then chiefly exercised 
in poetical composition, Bu« 
chanan tells us, that he spent 
much of his time in writing 
verses ; partly from duty, and 

I partly from the impulse of na- 
ture. Compelled by the dcatl^ 
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df his vode, by the bad state of 
his own health, and by the 
wane of resottrcet, he returned 
home to his country in 1520, 
after a residence of about two 
years at Paris. He wsTs yet un- 
der hfe twrncieth year, and sur- 
rotmded with all the honrrors of 
indigence. In this extremity 
he enlisted as a commoir soldier 
tinder John duke of Albany, 
. who commanded the troop* 
which France ha4 sent to assist 
Scotland in the w^r ft waged, 
at this period^ against England. 
But nature had not destined him 
to be a military hera. He was 
disgusted with the fatigues of 
one campaign ; and, fortunate- 
' ly John Major, then professor 
of philosophy at 8t. Andrews 
hearing ol ki$ necessity and his 
iRerit,afforded him a temporary 
relief. The next year, howeter, 
whether from interest or lite- 
rary attachment, he followed 
his tutor to Paris, where he be- 
tmax partial to the doctrines of 
. JLotber. He now struggled 
with his adverse fortune for a- 
boot the space of two years ; but 
Was at length received into the 
college of St« Barbe at Paris, 
where he presided over the class 
of grammar till the year 1529^. 
We find him next under the 
prutectioD of the earl of Cas« 
sills, who retained hhn five 
years, partly in France, and 
tartly in his native country, 
lowing this connection he tran- 
daidl Linancer's rudiments of 
£ogiish Grammar into Latin, 
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and dedicated this perfof man^6 
to his patron. He next acted 
as preceptor to the earl of Mur- 
ray, the natural son of James V. 
Disgusted at the irregularities 
of the Franciscans, he had ii\ 
some moment of leisure com 
posed hh ** Somtoium," a little 
elegy, in which he represents' 
St. Francis as soliciting him to 
enter into the fraternity, and 
himself as rejecting the propo- 
sal with a sarcastic diisdain,— 
a piece of humour which great- 
ly irritated the order against 
him, insomuch that they arc 
said to have accused him oC 
atheiMti, a most serious charge 
in those days. Conspiracies 
were even formed against hi» 
life. Cardinal Beaton gave or^ 
ders to apprehend him; and 
even, ir is said, proffered king^ 
James a considerable sum to 
permit his eteCution. Aware 
of his danpef, however, Buchan-- 
an estapeid their vigHance, and 
took refuge in England; but, 
discouraged by the state of pub-« 
lie aiFair? in that country, and 
finding from Henry V III. *s in- 
consistency of character and con- 
duct, that Papists and Luthe- 
rans were sometimes dragged 
together to the stfme stake, he 
retired in the course of that 
year to Paris. Unfortunately 
for our author Cardinal Beaton, 
in the mean time, was engaged 
on an embassy froiti Srotland to 
the court of France. Buchan- 
an, . therefore, hastened from 
the capital as privately as he 
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ccmld to the cttf of Bonr^nn, 
where he h%6 been before in- 
vited by Andrew Oovea, a 
learned Portuguese, and with 
whom he was immediately 
chosen to divide the labour of 
classifsl instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. Here he taught 
lirith applause for three yeats. 
It was at this time that he wrote 
his four tragedies, the ** Baptis- 
ta.'*« Medas." « Jephtha." and 
'* Alcesris.*' About this time, 
too, he presented a copy of ver- 
ses to the emperor Charles V, 
who happened to pass through 
Bourdeaux. But all his genius, 
learning, and merit, were in- 
hisufiicient to allay the malice 
of offended power. Cardinal 
Beaton had been exerting his 
iiifiucnee with the archbishop 
of Bourdeaux to have hmi ap- 
prehended. This revenge, how- 
ever, was seasonably frustrated 
by Buchanan's friends, into 
whose hands Beaton's letters to 
the archbishop had falien. In 
the year 1546 bis old friend 
Govea was commissioned by the 
king of Portugal' to invite able 
teachers of philosophy and clas- 
sical literature to establish them- 
selves in the university of Co- 
imbra in Portoffal. Among 
others be made the proposal to 
Buchanan, who very willingly 
closed with it, as offering him a 
^uict retreat; and here our au- 
thor's affairs prospered, till the 
death of Govca, who lived only 
about a year after tliey had quit- 
ted France* 'i'his event left 
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bim exposed to the mmliee ef 

his inveterate enemies, the 
n)onks. They loudly objected 
to him that he was a Lutheran ; 
that he had written poenris a^ 
gainst the Franciscans; and that 
he had been guilty of the abo- 
minable crime of eating flesh is 
Lcnti Through their influence 
he was confined a year and an 
half in the inquisition. I>eJi- 
vered from . thence, he was sent 
to a monastery to be better in* 
stmcted in the principles of the 
catholic faith. To amuse the 
e/uiiti of his confinement, he 
here wrote a considerable part 
of hb inimitable Latin version 
of «he Psaims. Some h^ve as- 
serted, that this task was en- 
joined him as a penance for his 
heterodoxy, and that, fasctnate4 
by the divine music of his lyre, ' 
the monks of the cloister re* 
warded him with his liberty. 
Be the cause what it might, he 
at length obtained his liberty. 
He now earnestly desired to re- 
turn to France; but the king, 
persuaded of his. oncommoQ 
merit, endeavoured to detain 
him in Portugal, and, to tempt 
him to stay, held out to him 
prospects of honourable ad- 
vancement. But his aversion 
to the clergy determined him to 
depart. He hastened to Eng. 
land. Here tl^e pertvrbed state 
of affairs during the minority of 
Edward VI. not giving him the 
promise of any lasting securiry, 
he again set out for France* 
1 here he had not been long, 
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^\ita he poblished his Jephtbt, 
v/hich his necessities made him 
dedicate to the marshal de Bris- 
sac. This patron did not want 
generosity, and could judge of 
inerit. He sent Buchanan to 
Piedmont, as preceptor to his 
son Timoleon de Cossi. In this 
capacity he continued several 
jears, and, during the leisure it 
affordrd him, h« fully examined 
the controversies which then 
agitated Europe; and likewise 
put the last hand to many of 
the most admired of his smaller 
productions. In 1563 he re- 
turned to Scotland, a professed 
adherent tothe reformedchurch. 
Two years after we find him a- 
gain in France; a country to 
which our author seems to have 
feit peculiar attractions. He 
was, however, speedily recalled 
by queen Mary, and engaged 
as the future preceptor of her 
infant sou : and, till that prince 
should be of age to commence 
his studies, Buchanan was if- 
pointed to the principalship of 
St. Leonard's college at St< An- 
^ews, an office which he filled 
fcr four years with singular 
credit. Having applied himself 
in the former part of his life to 
the study of controversial theo- 
logy, Buchanan, though a lay. 
man, was elected moderator of 
the synod of Scotland, which 
assembled in June 1 5 67; and 
the ambition of the regent 
Murray, his old pupil, discover- 
^d no inconiiiderable resources 
a the literary talents and poli- 
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tical abilities of our tuthoff 
while in that situation. About 
the end of the year 1563, when 
the prince had nearly completed 
his fourth year, Buchanan was, 
hy order of the privy council 
and states of the realm, directed 
to attend the charge of his edu« 
cation at court; being at the 
same time very honourably per« 
mitted to nominate' a successor 
to his office at St. Andrews* 
The literary character and ac- 
quired talents of James VI. 
being known to every one at 
all conversant in history, it may 
suffice to say, that the public 
expectation respecting his in- 
structors, so far as tbcir respon^ 
sibility went, was amply satis- 
fied. On the misfortunes which 
befel the beautiful but impru^ 
dent Mary, he went over to the 
party of the earl of Murray 3 
and at the earPs earnest desire 
he was prevailed upon to write 
his ** Detection," a work in 
which, by means not the most 
commendable, he endeavours to 
blast the character of the (jueen« 
and which his greatest admirers 
have ever read with regret. 
Having been sent with other 
commissioners to England a-* 
gainst his mistress, he was, on 
his return, rewarded with the 
abbacy of Croceraguel; made 
diftetor to the chancery; and 
some time after lord of the privy 
council and privy seal. He wa» 
likewise rewarded by queen 
Elizabeth with a pension of 
lool. a-year. l^hc tut twelvci 
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Ae restoration of king Charles 
II, appointed one of the lords «f 
•ession, with the title of lord 
Crimond, in reward for his at- 
tachment to the royal party dur- 
ing the troubles of Great Britain. 
Our author, the youngest son 
of his father, was instructed by 
him in the Latin tongue. At ten 
years of age he was sent to con- 
tinue his studies at Aberdeen, 
and was admited master of arts 
before he was. fourteen. His 
inclination at first led him to the 
study of the law ; but he soon 
changed his mind, and began 
to apply himself to that of divi- 
nity. He was admitted preach- 
er before he rtached his eight- 
teenth year; and sir Alexander 
Burnet, his cousin*german, of- 
fered him abencfice.but he refus* 
cd to accept of it. In 1663, ab- 
out two years after the death of 
his father, he went to England, 
and after six months stay at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, returned 
to Scotland; which he soon- 
left again to make a tour for 
flome months in Holland and 
France. Upon his return from 
his travels, he was admitted 
minister of Salton, in which 
station he served live years in 
the most exemplary. manner. In 
1669 he published his '* Modest 
and free conference between a 
conformist and a non- conform- 
ist.'* At this time he became 
acquainted with the duchess of 
Hiinnlton, who communicated 
to him all the papers belonging 
XQ her t'alhcr fiQci hvr uaclc \ 
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upon which he drew up the Me- 
moirs of the Dukes of Hamil« 
ton." The duke of Lauderdale 
hearing that he was about this 
work, invited him to London 
and introduced him to king 
Charles II. On his return to 
Scotland he married the lady 
Margaret Kennedy, daughterof 
the earl of Cassilis. The same 
year he published his '* Vindica* 
tion of the authority, cbnstitu* 
tion, and laws, of the church 
and state of Scotland,** which at 
that juncture was looked upon 
as so great a service, that he was 
offered a bishopric, and a pro- 
mise of the next vacant arch* 
bishopric, of neither of which he 
would accept. Soon after this, 
at the request of the duke <^ 
York, he removed to London, 
and was afterwards chosen lec- 
turer ol St. Clements. In 1697 
he published his " History of 
the Reformation,** which pro» 
cured him the thanks of both 
houses of parliament. Mr- Bar* 
net about this time happened to 
be sent for to a woman in sick* 
ness, who had been engaged in 
an amour with the licentious 
carl of Rochester. The manner 
m which he treated her during 
her illness, created in that no- 
bleman a great curiosity to be 
better acquainted with him* 
Whereupon*, for a whole winter, 
he spent most of his time with 
Mr. Burnet, who discoursed 
withhimupon all those topics oa 
which sceptics and men of loose 
{)rinQi|>lc« »Usck the Christian 
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Ic^MO. The happy effect of 
these conferences in converting 
the earl) occasioned the publica- 
tioo of Mr. Burnet's excellent 
hiit and Death of that noble- 
man. On king James's acces- 
»on to the throne, having ob- 
tsioed leave to go out of the 
lingdom, he first went to Paris, 
and afterwards, made a tour 
iQto Italy. He pursued his tra- 
Ycls through Switzerland and 
Germany. In 1688 he came to 
Utrecht; and having received 
an invitation from the prince 
of Orange to come to the Hague, 
he accepted of it, and afterwards 
came over to England with him 
}D quality of chaplain. He was 
9oon after this advanced to the 
see of Salisbury. In 1699 he 
published his " Exposition of the 
39 anicles," which occasioned 
a representation against him in 
the lower boose of convocation 
in the year 1701 ; but he was 
vindicated by the upper house. 
After his death, which happen- 
ed March 1715, his " History 
of his owq Times," with his 
Kfe pre^zed, was published by 
h'fi son Thomas Burnet, es^. 
^erwards sir Thomas. 
^ BURNET (THOMAS), an 
ingenious and learned ^^riter, 
*asborn in Scotland in 1635, 
bttt educated in Cambridge un- 
der the tuition of Mr. TiHetsop 
afterwards archbishop of Can- 
terbury. His most ingenious 
Vork,«The Sacred Tbepry of 
the Earth," was originally pub- 
Jjsbjdiii La^nin 2 vols. 4to; the 
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two first books, ** concemiog 
the Deluge and Paradise," in 
1681 ; the two last, ** concern- 
ing the Burning of the world, 
and the New Heavens and New 
Earth," in 1689. The uncom- 
mon approbation this work met 
with, and the particular encour- 
agement of Charles 11, who wa$ 
exceedingly taken with it, put 
the author upon translating it 
into English. Many encomi* 
urns have peen passed on this 
week, by various authors. Now* 
however, it is rather out of date | 
it being generally thought much 
more philosophical, in framing 
a theory nf the earth, to argue 
froxn facts observed in nature, 
than from texts of Sacred Scrip* 
ture. In 1692 he published hit 
** Archxologiae Philosophicx," 
dedicated to king William, to 
whom he was clerk of the dos 
ct. He died in 17 15. 

BURNET (JAMES, lord 
Monboddo), was bom in Kin, 
cardineshire in 1714* He wa$ 
educated at home under the late 
professor Skene, and went ^fter^ 
wards to the Marischal college 
Aberdeen, His studies were 
afterwards directed to the law, 
with a yeiw to practise at the 
Scottish bar ; and for that pur.« 
pose he studied the civil law at 
Gronii)gea in Holland for three 
yearSf In I737 he became ^ 
member of the faculty of advo- 
cates, and in 1767 was raised to 
the bench of the court of session. 
A journey to the capital became 
a favourite ^o^uscmcot of lii$- 
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periods of vacation from the 
court of session; and for many 
years he made a journey to I<on- 
don annually. A carriage, a ye- 
hide that was not in common use 
among the ancients, he oonsiden-s 
cd as an engine of effeminacy 
and s1oth,whkh it was disgrace- 
ful for a person to make use of 
in travelUng. To be dragged at 
the tails of horses, instead of 
baing mounted on their backs, 
teemed in his eyes to \»t a Indi. 
crouc degradation of thejgennine 
disunity of hvman nature. In 
, all his journies, therefore, be- 
tween Edinburgh and London, 
he was wont to ride on horse- 
back, with a single servant at« 
tending him. He continued 
this practice, till he was up- 
wards of eighty years of age. 
Within these few years, en his 
return from a last visit, which 
he made on purpose to take 
leave of all his old friends in 
London, he became very ill on 
tlic road, and was unable to pro- 
ceed ; and had he not been over- 
taken by a friend, ;who prevail- 
ed upon him to travel the re- 
mainder of the stage in a car- 
riage, he might, perhaps, have 
actually perished by the way 
aide. He continued his j ourney, 
however, next day on horseback, 
and in about eight days after- 
wards returned in good spirits 
to Edinburgh. In the capital 
his visits were most acceptable 
to all his friends, whether of 
the literary or fashionable 
world. He delighted to ihcw 
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hintielf at eonrt; as the khtf^ m 
said to have taken a pleasure ui 
conversing with the old man, 
with a distingaishing notice thaHK 
could not be but very flattering 
to him. He used to mangic, 
with much satisfaction, amosf 
the learned and ingeDious at the 
house of Mrs. Montague. He 
died May 96, Z799, ^' ^^ *^ 
vancedageofeighty-fiv«. Lor4 
Monboddo's character as a vni* 
ter IS well known. He pubiisii* 
cd the last volume of his great 
work, which he called ** An- 
cient Metaphysics,** in 4to, % 
few weeks before his death* 
His woric on ** Language,** ia 
6 vols. 8vo, he had fini^ed 
some years before. The history 
of Man, and his inteUectitiA 
powers, were his lordship*s £a* 
vourite subjects; aad it maat 
be allowed, that he has discussed 
the subjects of language, lo^c« 
and metaphysics, with no cocn« 
mon degree of acuteness. As 
a judge, Lord MoQboddo*sopi»* 
ion^ were highly rezarded, 
and Ills independence oT ^irit 
rendered his character highy re« 
spectable. 

BURNS (ROBERT), a cc^ 
lebrated Scottish poet. He was 
bom on the 25th of Januar]^ 
1759, ^ ^ un^H cotug^, distant 
about two miles from the tovni 
of Ayr. His father, William 
Bums, was the son of a farmer 
in the county of Kincardine, 
William having for some tioi« 
followed the employment of « 
gardcnciT at fidifii)»j^h,rcmoY« 
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t^ l»tle coiuity of Ayr, where 
1^ wai engaged a» gardener to 
tbc bird of Fairly. In 1 75 7 he 
■Mrriod Agnes Brown, who 
hore him ox children. He was 
then engaged as overseer and 
gardener to Mr. Fergusson, and 
wbUe he remained in this last 
«i»noii, he saw himself father 
«f a SOB who was to reflect stich 
tftstiogttished lustre on the hum- 
He anoals of his famfly* ^ the 
nzth year of his age Robert 
was sent to a private school at 
JlUoway Mill, aboot a mile dis- 
tant from his father*s cottage. 
Here he learned to write, and 
was instructed in the elements 
•f grammar. Before he was 
•be years old, his propensity 
Sot reading was so ardent, that 
he pcrosedevery book that came 
ii lis way with an enthusiasm 
tmljr astonishing ; b&t the dif- 
ficulty of access to proper books 
greatly checked his improve- 
■Dcot. A^ he was still an un- 
skilfal pen man, his father sent 
bin, when about thirteen years 
of age, to the parish school of 
Salrymple.. A summer quarter 
'which he afterwards spent at 
tkc parish school of Kirkoswald, 
coQ^etes the enumeration of 
his sdiohstic education. ** The 
two first books** (says he, in a 
later to Dr. Moore containing 
ao account of his life^ '* i ever 
v«>d tn private, and which gave 
■K more pleasure than any two 
hoeks I ever read since, were, 
the Life of Hannibal, and tht 
UBCficy of j5ir William WaUace. 
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Hatmibal gave my young idea» 
such a turn, that 1 used to strut 
in raptures up and down after 
the recruiting drum and bag- 
pipe, and wish mvseif tall e- 
nough to be a soldier; whil« 
the story of Wallace poured a 
Scottish prejudice into my veins, 
which will boil alonff there, till 
the flood-gates of life shut \m 
eternal rest.** In the year 1766, 
William Burns, the father of 
our poet, had obtained from 
Mr. Ferguson a lease of the 
farm of Mount Oliphant, ia 
the parish of Ayr. To enable 
him to stock this farm, his pa* 
iron kindly advanced him ia 
loan, one hundred pounds. He 
was at liberty t^ resign his lease 
at the expiration of every sixth 
year. Finding, after the first 
arrival of this term, that hig 
farm was inadequate to the sup« 
pore of his family, he made a 
fri|itless attempt to form a more 
advantageous establishment of 
the same kind. At the eod of 
the lath year, he removed to 
l^ochlea, a farm in the parish of 
Tarbeltoa. After having re- 
sided here for the spacie of se* 
veral years, a misunderstanding 
arose between him and his land- 
lord respecting the conditions ^i 
the lease ; and, a» these had not 
according to the legal form been 
committed to writing, the im« 
pending dispute was referred to 
arbitrators. The decision in* 
volved his affairs in ruin, which 
he however did not live to wit- 
ness. He died at l«ochlea inf^ 
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Some time before the cleatb of 
his father, young Burns had 
been anxious to procure a per- 
Hianent situation in life« Hit 
brother Gilbert and he had for 
several years held a small por- 
tion of land from their father, 
on which thtfy in general raised 
flax. In disposing of this pro- 
duce, our author formed the 
idea of commencing flax-dres> 
aer. He did so ; and continued 
in this occupation for about six 
months, when his shop accidcn- 
tally took fire, and his whole 
property was consumed. So 
chagrined was he at this loss, 
added to a disappointment in 
that tender passion to which his 
soul was ever open, that he was 
almost reduced to despair. " My 
constitutional melancholy** says 
he <* was increased to such a 
degree, that, for three months, 
I was in a state of mind scarce- 
ly to be envied by the hopeless 
vrctches who have got their 
mittimus— </-f/art /rem me pe 
cursed,** About this time lie 
and his brother took the farm 
of Mossgiel; and while here 
he became acquainted with Miss 
Jean Armour, afterwards Mrs. 
Bums. When the effects of 
this intimacy could no longer 
be concealed, our poet agreed 
to make a legal declaration of 
the marriage, and, the affairs of 
the farm not succeeding, to em- 
bark for the Welt Indies. But 
this was resolutely opposed by 
k«r relations; and his offer of 
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tiiarnage utterly rejected, crett 
upon any coodttions. He then 
gave up his part of the farm to 
his brother, and ent^ed into an 
agreement with Dr. Douglas, to 
go to Jamaica as a joint over- 
seer or clerk on his estate. Bot^ 
before leaving his native cou&-> 
try for ever, he resolved to pub- 
lish his poems. They were ac* 
cordingly printed at Kilmar« j 
nock, while every preparation 
was made for bis departure. 
When Burns was thus about to 
bid adieu to his friends, a letter 
was received from Dr. Black- 
lock, approving highly of hit 
poems, and advising him to set 
out for Edinburgh, and attempt 
a second edition. Elated with j 
this letter, he now abandoned 
every idea of going abroad; 
and immediately set out for 
for Ediaburgh, where he arrived 
in December 1786. His fame 
had reached the metropolis be- 
fore him, and he was now ca« 
ressed by all ranks. The 9e« 
cond edition ^as published in 
April 1787; and the fame of 
our poet burst forth with re- 
doubted lustre : yet, amid all 
the adulation that was paid 
him, he always retained his na- 
tural simplicity of manners 
While in Edinburgh, Burns, at 
his own expence, erected a 
" simple stone** orer the grave 
of the poet Ferguson, with « 
suitable inscription, a circuni<- 
stance in his life which does 
him the highest honour. To 
the late James earl of Glencaira^ 
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BtntminiicbiBdebC^ Thit 
Doblcinao introduced him to 
iht members of the Caledonian 
Hunt; and in gratitude for their 
lindoess, to them be dedicated 
Ae second edition of his poems. 
Alter a stay of upwards of six 
nooths in Ediabnrgh, Burns set 
•ut 00 a tour to the south of 
Scothad, and afterwards re* 
liiraed to Ayrshire. In Au- 
fsit I7S7» be made a short ei- 
corsito to the Highlands with 
Dr. Adair of Ha|rrowgate ; nod 
the saoie year, he again set oil 
on a nnvp extensive one to the 
sme quarter, accompanied by 
JMr. Nicol, one of the masters 
of the granunar school of £din- 
bvi^. On their return to £- 
dinburgh, towards the end of 
this year, Burns was attacked 
with the rheuiAatisnri, and con- 
fined to his room for several 
weeks. This depressed him so 
aiBch, that he resolved to leave 
£diobargb aa soon as his health 
would permit. After settling 
bis accottots with his bookseller, 
therefore, he «;t out. for Ayr- 
shire, with nearly 500I, where 
be found his brother Gjlbert 
Straggling to support their aged 
iMotber, ^rcc sisters, and a bro- 
ther. He immediately advan- 
ced them lool, and witb the 
tOftainder he now proposed to 
feroi some permanent establish* 
Blent for himself. He accord- 
ingly took the farm of Ellies- 
bad in Dumfries-shire. Prior 
to this period, Mr. Graham of 
Tukttj had rccemmeaded Burns 
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to tbe board of Excise ; and, ei« 
pectins that the board would 
give him an appointment in the 
district in which his farm waa 
situated, he began assiduously 
to qualify himself for the office. 
The heart of our poet waa 
fraught with honour and sen- 
sibility. Often would the dis* 
consolate situation of his " love- 
ly Jean*' obtrude on his mind, 
and embitter all his enjoyments* 
No sooner, then, were tlie plant 
of his future pursuits arranged, 
thaa all his hopes were bent 
t<>wards the object that had aU 
ways held th« first place in his 
breast. Her relations were not 
now so averse to their union, 
and they were soon united by a 
regular marriage. *' I can readi- 
ly fancy" says Burns *' a more 
agreeable companion for my 
journey of life, but, upon my 
honour, I have never seen the 
individual instance.** In 1788 
Burns took possession of Elites- 
land, and ntted up the farm 
house for the reception of hit 
family, in a neat and conl^mo- 
dious manner. This was per- 
haps, for a few months, the 
most happy period of his life. 
Unfortunately, however, he re- 
ceived hisappoinment as an ex- 
ciseman; the duties of which 
occupation, and the temptationa 
to which he was exposed, di- 
verted his attention too much 
from the cultivation of his farm* 
After, therefore, disposing of 
his whole stock and crop, he 
removed with his jEamiiy to 
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Dumfries, about the end of the 
year 1 791. The-fame of Burns 
was now widely circulated, and 
bis company consequently court- 
ed. The numerous invitatioifs 
tvhich he received to public 
inns, unfortunately led into ha- 
bits of excess, which even in- 
jured his Constitution; yet, what 
it not a little remarkable, many 
of bis most l^eautiful and su- 
blime pieces were written about 
this time. In 1 795, when the 
situation of the country de* 
manded a general armament, 
Burns entered the ranks of the 
Dumfries volunteers, and sti- 
mulated their patriotism by se- 
veral elegant productions. At 
this period his health was much 
impaired from repeated and 
violent attacks of rheumatism ; 
and he felt himself fast verging 
towards *^ that undicover'd 
country, from whose bourne no 
traveller returns." The idea of 
leaving behind him a helpless 
offspring, quite unprovided for, 
Wrung his heart, and embitter- 
ed every feeling. In the agony 
of his grief he exclaimed, ** My 
eyes are dosed in misery, and 
opened without hope; I only 
know existence by the heavy 
hand of sickness, and count time 
by the repercussions of paio.*^ 
In autumn 1795 he lost his only 
daughter, an event which made 
a deep impression on him ; and 
•carcely was he recovered from 
this shock, when he was seized 
with a rheumatic fever. As 
90OQ M he wti in a situation to 
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Vienturc out, he was advised f^ 
try the sea-bathing. He did 
so; but without any durable 
good effect. On his return from 
his bathing quarters, he was a- 
gain seized with a new attack 
of the fever, which terminated 
the life of this great but unfor- 
tunate genius, on the list of 
July 1796, in the thirty-eighth 
year of his age. On the 26th 
of July his remains were inter« 
red, with military honours, fit 
the south church^yard of Duin« 
fries, amidst a vast assemblage 
of spectators from ail quarter^ 
who came to witness the last 
honours paid to the remains of 
this illustrious bard. Burns ieft 
a widow and four sons, three of 
whom still survive ; and on the 
very day of his interment, Mrsw 
Burns was delivered of a fifth 
son, named -Maxwell, who is 
now an inhabitant of the same 
grave with his father. The 
character of Bums may be ga* 
thered from his writings. The 
lessons which his father (who 
was a quaker) taught him, were 
those of piety, virtue, and in* 
dependence of mind. His ear- 
ly years were indeed consumed- 
in depressing toil; but even 
while the young peasant was 
following the plough, his intel- 
lectual eye was fixed on immor« 
tality. " Strangers," says Dr. 
Currie, « that supposed them- 
selves approaching an Ayrshire 
peasant, whocould make rhymes, 
and to whom their notice was 
an honour, foun^ themficlves^ 
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^|»cedfly overawed by the pre* 
sence of a man, who bore him- 
self with dignity, and who pos- 
sessed a singnlar power of cor- 
fecciog forwardness, and of re- 
pelliDg intrusion. Bat, rhough 
jealous of the respect due to 
nixnself. Burns never enforced it 
iwhere he saw it was willingly 
paid ; and, though inaccessible 
to the approaches of pride, he 
^ras open to every advance of 
kindae&s and benevolence.*' Tri 
bis con^essation he was fasci- 
nadiig in the highest degree. 
^o languor could be felt in the 
society of a man, who passed at 
pleasure from the grave to the 
^y, from the ludicrous to the 
pathetil:, from the simple to the 
fnblixne; who wielded all his 
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faculties with equal strength 
and ^ase, and never failed to 
impress the offspring of hit fan« 
cy with the stamp of his under* 
standing. For the benefit of 
his family a play was performed 
at the Edinburgh theatre ; andh 
a subscription was opened in 
some of the principal towns of 
Great Britain. These contri- 
buttons, added to the sum aris- 
ing from the final disposal of 
the copy-right of his poems and 
letters, hav6 placed them in a 
state of comparative affluence. 
His poems aad letters, with a 
life of the author by Dr. Cur- 
rie of Liverpool, have beea 
pointed in 4 vols. 8vo. 

BUTE (JOHN Earl of). See 
3tuart. 
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CALDER,WOOD (DA- 
VID), a famous divine of 
the church of Scotland, and a 
distinguished writer in behalf 
of the presbyterians, was de- 
•cended of a good family. Being 
early designed for the ministry, 
be applied with great diligence 
to the study of the Scripture^ in 
their original tongues, tne works 
of the fathers, and the best wri- 
ters on church history. .He was 
settled about the year 1604 at 
Crailing, near Jedburgh. Kiug 
Jam^ yij after his ac<;es$ioD to 
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the English throne, being de- 
sirous of bringing the church of 
Scotland to a conformity with 
that of England, was gradually 
enlarging the powers of the bi- 
shops then in Scotland. This 
design was warmly opposed by 
many ministers, and particular- 
ly by Mr. Calderwood, who, 
when Mr. James Law, bishop 
of Orkney, came to visit the 
presbyteries of Mcrsc and Ti- 
viordale, declined his jurisdic- 
tion by a paper under his hand, 
dated May 5, 1 60 8. At this 
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iatat a bill was depending in 
parliament, to empower the 
king, with the advice of the 
archbishops, bishops, and such 
a number of the ministry as his 
majesty shoald think proper, 
to consider and conclude as to 
matters decent for the external 
policy of the church, not repug- 
nant to the word of God. Cal- 
derwood, with some other mi- 
nisters protested against this 
bill, (t was, however, passed ; 
but it was never thought pro- 
per to carry it into effect. Soon 
after this Mr. Calderwood was 
summoned to appear before the 
high commission at St. Andrews, 
to answer for his behaviour ; 
but, refusing to obey the sum* 
mons, he was committed to pri- 
son. The privy council after- 
wards directed him to banish 
himself out of the king's do- 
minions, and not toreturn with- 
out licence ; in consequence of 
which he retired to Holland, 
where, in 1623, he publi^ed 
hit celebrated piece, intituled 
** Altare Damascenum.'* Dur- 
ing his retirement, Mr. Calder- 
wood collected all the memo- 
rials relatinsp to the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of Scotland, from the 
beginning of the reformation 
there to the death of king 
Tames; which collection is still 
preserved in the university li- 
orary of Glasgow. That which 
Is published under the title of 
♦* The true History of Scot- 
land," &c. is only an extract 
Crom it. In the advcrcisemeut 
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prefixed to the last editlo&ot 
his « Altare DamasceDum,** 
mention is made of his facing 
minister of Pencaitland, near 
Edinburgh, in 1638 ; but of his 
future life, or death, nothing is 
with certainty known. 

CAMERON (JOHN), one 
of the most famous divines a* 
mong the protestants of France 
in the 17th century, was bom 
at Glasgow, where he taught 
the Greek language ; and, hav* 
ing read lectures upon that Ian* 
euage for about a year, travel* 
led, and became professor at se- 
veral universities, and minister 
at Bourdeaux. Mr. Cameroa 
published ** Theological Lec- 
tures,*' ** Icon Johannis Came* 
ronis,*' and some miseellaneous 
pieces. He died in 1615, aged 
60. 

CAMPBELL (ARCHI- 
BALD) carl and marquis of 
Afgyle, was the son of Archi- 
bald, earl of Areyle, by the la- 
dy Anne Douglas, daughter o£ 
William earl of Morton. He 
was born in the year 159S, and 
edncated in the strictest pro- 
fession of the protestant reli- 
gion, as it was established im- 
mediately after the reformation. 
During the commonwealth, he 
was induced to submit to its 
authority. Upon the rcstora*- 
tion he was tried for his com« 
pliance; a crime common to 
him with the whole nation; 
and, to make this compliance 
appear the more voluntary, 
chcre were produced in court 
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fec^en which he had wrote to 
Albemarle, while that general 
governed Scotland, and which 
contained expressions of the 
Itooit cordial attachment to the 
acablished goyernment. But, 
besides the general indignation 
excited by Alhemarle*s disco- 
very of this private correspond- 
^ce, men thought, that even 
the highest demonstrations of 
affection might, during jealous 
times, be exacted as a necessary 
mark of compliance from a per- 
son of such distinction as Ar- 
gyle; and could not, hy any 
equitable construction, imply 
the crime of treason. The par* 
Hamcnt, however, scrupled not 
to pass sentence upon him ; and 
hesoffered in 1 66 1. 

CAMPBELL (ARCHI- 
BALD), earl of Argyle, son of 
the foregoing, had from his 
youth distinguished ^himself by 
nis loyalty and attachment to 
the royal family. Though his 
father was at the head of the 
covenanters, he himself refused 
to concur in any of their mea- 
sores ; and when a commission 
of colonel was given to him by 
the convention of estates, he 
Ibrbore to act upon it till it 
should be ratified by the king. 
By his respectful behaviour, as 
well as by his services, he made 
Umself acceptable to Charles, 
when that prince was in Scot- 
land; and, even after the battle 
tf Worcester, all the misfortunes 
which attended the royal cause 
Cfold not induce Argyle to de- 
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sert it. Under Middleton h4 
obstinately persevered to harass 
the English ; and it was not till 
he received orders from that 
general, that he would submit 
to accept of a capitulation. Soch 
jealousy was entertained against 
him by the protector, that a 
pretence was soon after fallen 
upon to commit him to prison, 
and his confinement was rigo- 
rously continued till the resto* 
ration. Charles, sensible of his 
services, had remitted to him 
his father's forfeiture, and crea- 
ted him earl of Argyle ; and 
when a most unjust sentence 
was passed against him by the 
Scottish parliament, the kmg 
had anew remitted it. A par- 
liament was 8umm9ncd at Edin- 
burgh in summer i68i, and the 
duke of York, (the ^ing*s bro« 
ther, and afterwards James 11.) 
was appointed commissioner* 
Besides granting money to thtf 
king, and voting the indefeas- 
able right of succession, this 
parliament enacted a test, which 
all persons possessed of officesg 
civil military, or ecclesiastical, 
were bound to take. When 
Argyle took the test,^s a privy 
counsellor, he subjoined, in the 
presence of the duke of York, 
an explanation which he had 
before communicated to that 
prince, and which he believed 
to have been approved of by 
him. It was in these words : 
'* I have considered the test, and 
am very desirous of giving obe- 
dience as far as I can. I am 
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confident that the parliament 
never intended to impose con* 
tradictory oaths; therefore I 
think no man can explain it but 
for himself. Accordingly I take 
it as far as it is consistent with 
Itself and the protestant reli- 
gion. And I do declare, that I 
mean not to hind myself, in my 
station, and in a lawful way, 
from wishing and endeavouring 
any alteration, which I think to 
the advantage of church or 
state, and not repugnant to the 
protestant religion and my loy- 
alty : and this I understand as 
part of my oath.** The duke 
beard it with great tranquillity, 
and no one took the least of* 
fence. Argyle was admitted to 
sit that day in council ; and it 
was impossible to imagine that 
a capital offence had been com- 
mitted, where occasion seemed 
not to have been given for so 
mqch asa frown or a reprimand. 
Argyle was^ much surprised, a 
few days after, to find that a 
warrant was issued for com- 
mitting him to prison ; that he 
was indicted for high treason, 
leasing-maklng, and perjury ; 
and that, from the mnocent 
words above mentioned, an ac- 
cusation ' was extracted, by 
which he was to forfeit life, ho« 
no«rs, and fortune. It is need- 
less to enter into particulars, 
where the iniquity ox the whole 
transaction is so evidently ap- 

Sirent. Of five judges, three 
d not scruple to find the guilt 
of treason and leasiug-making 
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to be incurred by the pnsoner % 
a jarj of fifteen noblemen garw^ 
verdict against him ; and the 
king ordered sentence to b^ 
pronounced, but the execmtioa 
of it suspended till further or« 
ders. Argyle, however, saw no 
reason to trust to the Justice or 
mercy of such enemies. He 
made his escape from prison, 
and, having got over to Hol- 
land, remained there during the 
remaining part of the reign of 
Charles II. But thinking it 
eight, upon Che death of Charlea^ 
and before the coronation of 
the duke of York, a professed 
papist, to exert himself, in or« 
der to recover the constitution, 
and defend the religious liber- 
ties of his country, by force of 
arms, he concerted measares 
with the duke of Monmouth^ 
and went into Scotland to as- 
semble his friends; but, not 
meeting with the success he 
expected, he was taken prisoner, 
and, being carried to Edinburhg 
was beheaded upon his former 
sentence, June 30, 1685. 

CAMPBELL (JOHN), 
duke of Argyle and Greenwich, 
grandson of the foregoing, was 
born on the icth of Octoher 
1680 ; and, on the very day on 
which his grandfather suffered 
at Edinburgh, fell out of a win* 
dow three pair of stairs higbf 
without receiving any hurt. At 
the age of fifteen he had made 
a considerable progress in das* 
sical learning. His father, per* 
ceitiag his military dispositioai 
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dttroAiced bim to king WO- 
lam, who, in the year 1694, 
gife him the command of a re- 
pmtnt. In this situation he 
ransioedtili the death of his 
lather in 1703 ; when, becom- 
iqg doke of Arg7lc, h^ was 
1000 after sworn of qveen 
Aooe's privy council, made 
capain of the Scottish horse- 
curds, aod appointed one of 
w extraordinary lords of ses- 
siod io Scotland. In 1704, her 
majesty revivinc the Scottish 
crdbrof the Thistle, his^ace 
Was installed one of die knights 
of that order, and was soon al- 
ter appointed high commission- 
er to the Scottish parliament; 
where, being of great service in 

Comoting the intended union, 
' was, on his return, created a 
peer of England, by the titles 
of baron of Chiitham and earl 
of Greenwich. He first dis> 
tioguished. himself in his mili- 
tary capacity at the battle of 
Oodenard, where he command- 
ed as brigadier-general. He 
Wat present with the duke of 
Marlborough at the siege of 
Ghent, and took possession of 
that town. He had also a con- 
siderable share in the victory 
obtained over the French at the 
^tleof Malplaquet. At the 
breaking out of the rebellion in 
17x5, in the reign of George I, 
be was made commander in 
chief of hb majesty's forces in 
l^orth Britain ; and was the 
lin'^opal means of its total ex- 
^ctioiL He arrlf cd in Loa- 
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don in March X716, high in It* 
vour; but, to the surprise of 
people of all ranks, he was in a 
few months divested of all hie 
employments: and from this 
period to the year I7i8>he ^g- 
naUsed himself in a civil cap»* 
city, by his uncormpted patnofr- 
ism and manly elo<^uence. la 
the beginning of the year 17x9 
he was again admitted into fa- 
vour ; continued in the admi- 
nistration during the remaining 
part of that reiffu ; and likewise 
after the accession of George II, 
.till April 1740, when he deli- 
vered a speech with such warmth 
against air Robert Walpole'a 
adminintration, that his majesty 
found it necessary to dismise 
him from all his employmenta. 
To these, however, on the re- 
signation of Waipole, he wat 
soon restored ; but not approv- 
ing of the measares of the new 
ministry, he nve up all his posta 
for the last time, and never af« 
ter engaged in affairs of state* 
He died of a paralytic disorder 
on the 4th of October 1743* 
and a beautiful marble monu- 
ment, executed by Roubilliac» 
was erected to his memory ia 
Westminster Abbey. 

CAMPBELL (ARCHI. 
BALD), duke of Argylc, bro- 
ther to the foregoing, was born 
in i68i, and was educated at the 
university of Glasgow. He af- 
terwards applied himself to the 
study of the law at Utrecht; 
but he soon gave up the idea of 
appearing at the par> »nd be* 
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took himself to a military life. 
He Kcrved under the duke of 
l^arlborough, was colonel of 
the 36th foot, and governor of 
Dumbarton castle. But having 
a greater propenQity to be a 
statesman than a eoldier, he con- 
tinued not long in the army ; 
and after he had quitted it, em- 
ployed himself in the acquisition 
of that knowledge, and those 
qualificationd, which would ena- 
ble him to make a figure in the 
political world. In 1705 he 
was constituted treasurer Of 
Scotland; in 1706 he was ap- 
pointed one of the commission- 
ers for treating of the union ; 
and the same year was created 
lord Ornsay, Dunoon and Ar- 
rois, viscount and earl of I la or 
Islay. In 1 708 he was made an 
extraordinary lord of session, 
and, when the union was effec- 
ted, he was chosen one of the 
sixteen peers for Scotland. In 
1710 he was a^ade justice-ge- 
neral of Scotland, and the fol- 
lowing-year was called to the 
pf ivy council. Upon the acces- 
sion of George I. he was nomi- 
nated lord register of Scotland; 
and when the rebellion broke 
out in 1 7 15, he betook himself 
to arms for the. defence of the 
house of Hanover. By his pru 
dent conduct in the west fiigh- 
lands, he prevented general 
Gordon, at the head of 3000 
men from penetrating into the 
country and raising levies. He 
afterwards joined his brother at 
Stirling, and was wounded in' 
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the battle of Dumblane. h 
1715 he was appointed keep^ 
of the privy seal, and in 1734 of 
the great seal, whith office he 
enjoyed till his death. Upon 
the death of his brother he sue- 
ceeded to the title of duke of 
Argyle, &c. He died April ijj, 
1 761, in the 79th year of bis 
age. ' 

CAMPBELI.(ARCHr- 
BALD), colonel of the »9th 
regiment of infantry, and a bti.* 
gadier general on the West In- 
dia staff. This gentleman was 
the younger son of an ancient 
family in Argyleshire, and re» 
latcd to the noble house of Ar- 
gyle. He served in the late 
war with America, and behaved 
with great gallantry. On his 
regiment coming to England, 
the majority being vacant, a 
commission was made out at 
the war-oflice, appointing ano- 
ther gentleman major. On iti 
being laid before his majesty for 
the royal signature, when he 
saw the name be thre^ it aside, 
and ordered another to be made 
out for major Campbell, saying, 
" A good and deserving officer 
must not be passed over." In 
1792 he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
the 2ist,and afterwards to that 
of the a9th. He was with hi* 
regiment on board the fleet io 
the glorious action of June t, 
1794. He was sent in 1795 
with the troops to the West Int 
dies, where, on his arrival, hq 
was appointed t^rigatticr-^cii^t 
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tfi. . His merits in this service 
were conspicuous; but unfor- 
tunately he was seized with a 
fever, which put an end to his 
,Jife, Augubt 15, 1796. 

CAMPBELL (JOHN), an 
historical, biographical, and po- 
litical writer, of considerable 
merit, was born at Edinburgh, 
Alaich 8, 1708. At the age oi 
^v€ years he was brought to 
Windsor from Scotland, to { 
wfiich country he never return- 
ed. At a proper age, he was 
pl?ccd out as clerk to an attor- 
ney, being intended for the law ; 
but whether it was that his ge- 
nius could not be confined to 
that study, or to whatever caus- 
es it might be owing, it is cer- 
tain that he did not pursue the 
line oi his original destination. 
Vhat smaller pieces might be 
written by Mr. Campbell in 
the early part ot his life, is not 
ascertained; but, in 1 736, be- 1 
fore he had completed his thif- 
tieth year, he gave to the pub- 
lic, in two volumes folio, " The 
Xlilitary History of Prince Eu- 
gene and the Duke of* Marl- 
borough; comprehending the 
history of both these illustrious 
persons to the time of their de- 
cease." The reputation acquir- 
ed by this pertormance, bcca- 
lioned him soon after to be so- 
licited to take a part in the 
••Universal History.*' WhUe 
CQiployed in this Work, Mr. 
Campbell found leisure to en- 
tertain the world with other 
produciigns. In 1739 he pub- 
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lished <* The Travels and A^ 
ventures of Edward Brown, 
esq. ;'* and in the same year 
appeared his ** Memoirs of the 
Duke de Ripperda.*' These 
were followed in 1 741 by the 
** Concise History of Spanish 
America.'* In I743he publish- 
ed his first and second volumes 
of his " Lives of the English 
Adntirals, and other emirenc 
British Seamen;** and the two 
remaining volumes were com^ 
pleted in I744> In 1743 ap*> 
peared ** Hermippus Redivivus, 
or the Sage*8 Triumph over old 
age and the grave;** and in 
1744 he gave to the .public, in 
two volumes folio, his " Voy- 
ages and Travels.** He wrote 
many articles in the ** Biogra- 
phia Britannnica,*' in which 
work his papers may be known 
by the initials £. and X. When 
the late Mr. Dodsley formed 
the design of " The Preceptor," 
which appeared in 1748, Mr* 
Caippbell was applied to, to as- 
sist in the undertaking. Th 
parts written by him were the 
introduction to Chronology; 
and the Discourse on Trade and 
Commerce. Our author wai 
next engaged in the '* Modern 
Universal History, to which he 
contributed a couDiderable part, 
lyir.. Campbell published many 
other works, of which our ii« 
mits do not permit us to give a 
particular account. His last 
great work was •* A Political 
Survey of Great Britam,'* pub- 
lished in 1 774|ia :( volumes 4to, 
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in which the extent of hisknow- 
ledge» and his patriotic spirit, 
are equally conspicuous. In 
March 1765, Mr. Campbell 
was appointed his majesty's a- 
gent for the provmce of Geor- 
gia in North America, which 
employment he held till his de- 
cease. His last illness was a 
decline, the consequence of a 
' life devoted to severe study, and 
which resisted every attempt 
for relief that the most skilful 
in medicine could devise. By 
this illness he was carried off 
on December 48, I775> when 
he had nearly completed the 
68th yearof hisa'ge. Mr. Camp- 
bcirs reputation as an author 
was not confined to his own 
country, but extended to the 
remotest parts of Europe. As 
an instance of this we may men- 
tion, that, in the spring of 1774, 
the empress of Russia was pleas- 
ed to honour him with the pre- 
jent of her picture. 
. CAMPBELL (Dr. 
GEORGE)) an eminent divine 
and theological writer, was born 
at Aberdeen in the year 1719. 
He was educated in his native 
city, and after going through 
the usual course of academical 
learning, be studied divinity in 
the Marischal college of that 
place. In 1 749, he was an un- 
successful candidate for the liv- 
ing of Fordoun; but, in 1750, 
he was presented by sir Thomas 
Burnett of Leys to the living 
of Banchory- remaii, about 20 
Biile9 west from Aberdeen. 
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From this he was translated t<l>- 
Aberdeen in 1756; and on the 
decease of principal Pollock, he 
was chosen prmcipal of tlie 
Marischal college, and succeed- 
ed to the divinity chair in 1 771* 
In 1761, he published his '* Es- 
say on Miracles," in answer to 
Mr. Hume. This work pro* 
cured him no small share of re* 
putation, not only from the able 
manner in which he handled 
the subject,but from the liberal 
style in which he addressed his 
antagonist. It was speedily 
translated into most of the Ea« 
ropean languages. The " Hii- 
losophy of Rhetoric'*^ appeared 
in 1776, in two volumes 8vo ; 
a work which discovers a clear- 
ness of discernment, and acca* 
racy of observation, which just- 
ly entitled him to be ranked 
among the most judicious cri- 
tics. A ^mon on the king's 
fast day, on Allegiance, was 
printed in 4to in 1 771, and af- 
terwards, at the expence of go- 
vernment, six thousand copies 
were printed in iimo, enlarged 
with notes, and sent to Ameri- 
ca, when the unhappy struggle 
had, however, put on appear- 
ances which prevented the good 
effects hop^d for from this ber- 
mon. His great workj ** The 
Translation of the Gospels, with 
pi^liminary Dissertations,** was 
published in 1793, in two vo- 
lumes 4to. Of this work the 
merit is well known ; and it is 
only to be- regretted, that the 
oth«r writings of the New Tps* 
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Utnest have not been eIncidaN 
cd by the same pen that tran- 
flatcd the gospels. Dr. Camp- 
bell, for the greater part of his 
life, enjoyed a remarkable share 
of good health and spirits. He 
had all his life a rooted atersion 
to medicine ; and it was not till 
he was attacked by an alarming 
nineas, about two years before 
his death, that he was persuad- . 
by his friends to call in medical 
aid. Then, for the first time, 
he owned the utility of medical 
men, and declared his recanta- 
tion of the very mean opinion 
he had formerly entertained of 
them and of their art, A few 
months before his death, he re- 
signed his offices of principal, 
professor of divinity, and one of 
the city ministers, and was in 
all succeeded by Dr. William 
JLaurence Brown, late of U- 
trecht. Dr. Campbell died on 
the 6th of A^ril 1796, in the 
77th year of his age. 

CAMPBELL (JOHNVwas 
» petty officer on board the 
Centurion, undSr the circumna- 
vigator Anson, whom he at- 
tended in the voyage. Soon 
after his return he was promot- 
ed to the rank of lieutenant, 
and in 1 747 he was appointed 
captain of the Bellona. In the 
7ear 1755 he was promoted to 
the Prince of 90 guns. In 1759 
We find him under sir £dward 
Hawke, as eaptain, on board 
the Royal George. His Talonr 
Was remarkably conspicuous in 
the total defeat of the mar ^uii 
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de Conflans, and he was dii» 

f latched to England with inteU 
igence of the success. Lord 
Anson, as they were going in 
his coach to carry the news to 
the king, said, " Captain Camp- 
bell, the king will knight you 
if you think proper."—^* Troth, 
my lord,*' said the captain, who 
still retained his Scottish dialect, 
*' I ken nae use that will be to 
me."*—" But your lady may 
like it,*' replied his lordship.-* 
•• Weel then," rejoined the cap- 
tain, *< his majesty may knight 
her if he pleases." In 1778, he 
was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and was progref- 
sively promoted to be vice-ad« 
miral of the blur and of the 
white. He died 1 6th Decem- 
ber 1790. 

CARSTAIRS (WIL- 
LIAM), a divine, famous ai 
one of the busiest actors in the 
revolution settlement in Scot- 
land, was born in the year 1 649, 
in a small village in the neigh« 
bourhood of Glasgow. He waa 
educated at Utrecbt in Holland, 
where his prudence and politi- 
cal address recommended him 
to the notice of the prince of 
Orange, whose ambition and 
policy it was to avail himself of 
the obstinacy and bigotry of the 
duke of York, and upon hit 
ruin to raise himself to the 
throne of Britain. The ene* 
mies of popery in England were 
numerous and powerful; and 
they had entered into a scheme 
for the cxduatoo of the dukg 
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ham the throne. To forward 
this Bcheaie, Carstairs engaged 
in transactions of equal danger 
and importance. Secrets of 
high moment were entrusted to 
him. He entered into corre- 
spondence with personages of 
distinguished rank ; and he was 
employed in personal negocia- 
tions in Holland, England, and 
Scotland. Whei> the rupture 
between the prince of Orange 
and the duke of York came to 
extremity, Carstairs attended 
the former in his expedition to 
Bngland, and was constantly 
consulted by him in all affairs 
of delicacy and moment. The 
duke irresolute and feeble, in 
proportion as his situation be- 
came interesting and difficult, 
iled from a people who were 
just beginning to sympathize 
with his misfortunes; and the 
crafty prince of Orange was re- 
ceived by a great nation as its 
deliverer from civil and reli- 
gious oppression. Carstairs, on 
the elevation of his master, was 
appointed his chaplain for Scot- 
land, and was employed in set- 
ling the affairs of that kingdom. 
William, who carried polirics 
xnto religion, was solicitous that 
esplscopacy should prevail there 
as universally as m England. 
Carstairs, more versant in the 
affairs of his native country, 
saw all the impropriety of this 
project ; and his reasonings, his 
remonstrances and intreaties, o- 
Vercame the firmness of king I 
V^illiam. He yielded to consi- * 
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derations, founded alike ih p^ 
licy and in prudence; and ti 
Carstairs Scotland is indebted 
for the full establishment of its 
charch in the presbyterian form 
of government. The death o^ 
king William happened before 
that prince had provided for 
him with the libenlity he de« 
served. He was continuedi 
however, in the office of chap* 
lain for Scotland, by queen 
Anne; and he was invited to 
accept the principality of the 
university of Edinburgh. The 
universities of Scotland owe 
him obligations of the highest 
kind. He procured, in parti* 
cular^ an augmentation of the 
salaries of their professors; a 
circumHtance to which may be 
ascribed, in some degree, their 
subsequent reputation, as it en- 
abled them to cultivate with 
more spirit, the different branch- 
es of knowledge. Principal 
Carstairs died in 17T5; and in 
T774 his " State Papers and 
Letters," with an account at 
his life, were published in one 
volume 4to, by the Rev, Dr. 
M*Cormick. 

CHAMBERS (DAVID), a 
historian, priest, and lawyer, 
was born in the county of Ross 
about the year 1530, and edu- 
cated in the university of A* 
berdeen. From thence he went 
to France and Italy, where he 
continued for some time, par- 
ticularly at Boulonge, where, in 
155^* ^^ was a pupil of Maria- 
nut Sozenus. After his teturtt 
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to SCodand, he was appointed 
by queen Mary panon of Sud- 
df aod chancellor of Ross ; and 
yras soon after employed in di- 
gesting the laws of Scotland, 
and publishing the acts of the 
parliament of that kingdom, by 
authority, in 1566. He was 
also appointed one of the lords 
of session, and continued her 

• tnotjcsty*8 faithful servant, till 

• her declining fortunes obliged 
her adherents to seek' for refuge 
in other kingdoms. Chambers 
went first to Spain,' where he 
was graciously received by king 
Philip; and from thence he 
travelled to Paris, where he was 
no less kindly received by 
Charles IX. of that kingdom, 
to whom, in 1572, he presented 
his history of Scotland, &c. 
He died at Paris in 159^. 

CHEYNE (Dr. GEORGE), 
an eminent physician, was born 
In 167Z, and eddcated at Edin- 
burgh under Dr. Pitcairn. He 
passed his youth in close study 
and great abstemiousness ; but, 
going to London when about 
thirty, and finding the bottle 
companions, the younger gentry 
and free libera, to be the most 
easy of access, and most snscep- 
tible of frlendsliip, he changed 
his coarse, with a view to force 
a trade, till he at length grew 
excessively fat, short-breathed, 
lethargic and listless, and swel- 
led to inch an enormous size, 
that he exceeded thirty- two 
' stone in weight. Having tried 
ilU ihc (power of mcdiciQc in 
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vain, he at last resolved to uit 
a milk and vegetable diet, whidi 
removed his . complaints. Hit 
size was reduced to almost one 
third; he recovered hisstrength, 
activity, and cheerfulness with 
the free and perfect use of hit 
faculties; and, by regular ob« 
servance of this regimen, he 
reached a mature period, for he 
died at Bath in nis yad year. 
He wrote, among other things, 
** An Essay on Health and long 
life ;" " An Essay of the true 
Nature and method of treating 
the Gout;" «* A new Theory 
of acute and slow continued fe« 
vers ;" " Philosophical Princi- 
ples of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, in two parts ;" *• The 
English Malady; or a Treatise 
of NerVous Diseases of all kinds, 
in three parts." 

, CHRISTIE (THOMAS), 
was the son of a merchant at 
Montrose. After a good school 
education he was placed in the 
counting-house by his father. 
His inclination, however, lead* 
ing him to the study of physic, 
he went to London, and entered 
himself at the Westminster Ge« 
neral Dispensary, as a pupil to 
Dr. Simmons. He nest spent- 
two winters at Edinburgh ; and 
afterwards travelled, in search 
of general knowledge, through 
aimott every considerable town 
in this kingdom. Applying 
himself sedulously to the ^o* 
fession he had embraced, he 
went to the continent for far* 
thcr improTemeDti but, while 
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he was at Paris, some advanta- 
geous offers from a respectable 
mercantile 'house in London, 
induced him to resume his ori- 
ginal pursuit in life, and to be- 
come a partner in that house. 
Early in 1 7 89 he published 
*• Miscellanies, Philosophical, 
Medical, and Moral ;*' and, in 
1793i " Letters on the Revolu- 
tion of France," by way of an- 
swer to Mr. Burke. Soon after 
he entered himself as a partner 
in another mercantile house, 
where some arrangements of 
trade induced him to take a 
voyage to Surinam, which un- 
fortunately terminated hit ca- 
reer, in the prime of life. 

CHRISTIE (WILLIAM), 
a teacher of the classics at Mon- 
trose. He wrote a " Latin 
Grammar,** and an " Introduc- 
tion to the making of Latin." 
He died in 1774, aged 44. 

C LEGHORN (Dr. 
GEORGE), was bom at Gran- 
ton, in the parish of Cramond, 
liear Edinburgh, on the 1 8th of 
December 17I6. He received 
his education iu the grammar 
school of Cramond. lo T728 
he was sent to Edinburgh to 
complete his studies; and in 
1 73 1 studied physic and surgery 
under the late Dr. Alexander 
Monro. Early in 1736 young 
Ckghorn was appointed surgeon 
in the azd regiment of foot, 
then stationed in Minorca, 
vnder the command of general 
St. Clair. In 1749 he left Min- 
orca^ and came to Ireland with 
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the 22dregiment,and in antamA 
1750 he went^to London and 
published his treatise on th& 
'• Diseases of Minorca'* While 
in London he attended the ana« 
tomical lectures of the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Hunter. In 1751, htf 
settled in Dublin, and bcgap to 
give annual courses of l«ctare§ 
on anatomy. A few years af* 
ter his settlement here he was 
admitted into the university a& 
lecturer on anatomy; and frottj^ 
this he was advanced to be pro- 
/essor. In 1 784 the College of 
physicians in Dublin elected hirh. 
an honorary member; and ifi 
1777, when the Royal Medical 
Society was established at Paris^ 
Vr, Cleghorn was nominated a 
fellow of it. Dr. Cleghorn died 
in December 1789. 

CLERK-MAXWELL (S?r 
GEORGE), of Pennycuitk, 
Bart, was born at Edinburgh 
in October 1 715. His more 
early studies were catried on at 
the university of Edinborgh* 
He afterwards went to LeydeiT, 
where he finished his education 
under the inspection of the cele- 
brated Boerhaave ; and, before 
his return home, he visited se- 
veral parts of France and Ger- 
many. After settling in his na- 
tive country, his turn of mind 
led him to study, with great 
diligence, the commercial inter* 
ests of Scotland. He establishf* 
ed, at a considerable expence, 
the linen manufacroiyat Dum- 
fries ; and likewise set on foot 
many different projects i^ 
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Working lead and cojpper Miiet, 
In 1 755, be addressed two letters 
to the Trustees for Fisheries, 
Manafacturet, and Improve- 
ments in Scothlid, containing 
observations on the common 
mode of treating^ Wool in this 
tountry, and suggesting a more 
judicious scheme of manage- 
hient. These were published 
by direction of that board in 
1756. He likewise wrote a 
paper on the advantages of shal- 
low ploughing, which was read 
to ihc Philosophical Society, 
and is published in the 3d vol. 
of their Esiays. In 174! Mr* 
Clerk was appointed lord Trea- 
surers Remembrancer/ in Ex- 
chequer ; and in 1 763, Commis- 
sioner of the Customs in Scot- 
land. He succeeded to his el- 
der brother sir Jahies Clerk ip 
I the title of knight baronet in 
1783, and died in Jtnitary 1 784. 
COCKBURN (JOHN) was 
the son of Mr. Cockburn of Or« 
iniston in East Lothian. Dur- 
ing his father*^ lifetime he was 
^ member of the Scottish par- 
liament, at the memorable aera 
bf the union of the two king- 
doms. He was successively e- 
lected to represent East Lothian, 
his native county, in the par- 
liament of Great Britain, from 
:7C7 to 174!, and during that 
tune held several other public 
atatioas. Mr. Cockburn suc- 
teeded to the family estate in 
17x4* At that time the agri- 
Cttkure of Scotland was in a 
Tcrj low state. Mr. Cockburn 
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^ewed the state of the connti^ 
with concern, and resolved t<i 
endeavour, not only to rouse up 
a spirit among the landed pto* 
prietors for promoting improve- 
ments, but also, by every meaits 
of encouoagement, to animate 
the tenantry to carry on tbeit 
operations with energy and vi* 
gour. For this purpose he de« 
termined to sacrifice private in** 
teresf, and to give leases that 
would tempt the mo$t indolent 
to exercise proper matiagement* 
But his enterprising spirit did 
rest here. He brotight down 
skilful people from Englandt 
who introduced the field culture 
of turnips, and of red clover; 
and at the same time he sent 
up the sons of his tenants to 
England, to study agriculture 
in the best cultivated counties 
of that kingdom. He als6 
established at Ormiston a so- 
cietf for promoting slgricuitnral 
improvements. But Mr. Cock* 
burn*s etertions were not con- 
fined toagriculturealone. Whii6 
efibrts were making to intro- 
duce the linen manufacture, he 
established a colony of Irish- 
men on his estate, lot carrying^ 
on that manufacture, and erect- 
ed a bleachfield, (the second ia 
Scotland), for whitening fine 
linens. To these Irishmen the 
country was in a great measure 
indebted for the importation o€ 
that valuable root the potatoe* 
which was raised in the fields 
of Ormistop so early as 1734. 
To Mr. Cockburn, in short, i.s 
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the cotinty of East LothUo in- 
debted for the orijf in of that su- 
perior management in rpral af- 
fairs, which nas long enabled rt 
to take precedence of the other 
counties in agricultural riches. 
COCKRAN (WIIXIAM) 
It Scottish painter of consider- 
able merie,was born in the year 
I7;8| and died October 23, 

J785. 

CONE (GEORGE), a his- 
torical and political writer ir 
th<* beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. His zealous attachment 
to the papal interest discovered 
Itself in his writings as well as 
in his conduct. He was sent 
by the Roman court to reside 
lit l^ondon in the capacity of a 
watchful emissary, and acquit- 
ted himself so well, that I>is ser- 
vices, had not sudden death in- 
tervened, were to have been re- 
warded with a cardinal's hat. 
He died at Genoa, on his re- 
turn towards Rome. 

CONSTANTINE I. king of 
Scotland) succeeded ' to the 
throne of Scotland in, 45 7, and 
died in 479, after a reign of ^2 
years. 

CONSTANTINE II, the son 
of Kenneth 11^ succeeded Do- 
pald I. in the Scottish throne, 
and died, after a reign of about 
x8 years, in 882. 

CONSrAiNTINE in. suc- 
ceeded to Donald If. in 904 
After havmg been engaged in 
tnany battles with the Danish 
invaders, he formed a combina- 

ef th« »orther2i priaccs) and in- 
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Tided England. The comhia* 
ed forces, however, were dc» 
feated by the Engli^ monarch 
at Brunanburgh, in 938; and 
Constantine, a few years after 
this expedition, retired to a mo- 
nastery at St. Andrews, where 
he spent, in religious solitudCy 
the last five years of his life. 

CONSTANTINE IV.usurp. 
ed the throne on the death of 
Kenneth Hi ; but was killed ia 
battle, after a reign of a year 
and a half, in 993. 

COWPER (WILLIAM), 
bishop of Galloway in Scotland, 
was born in 1564, and died in 
1617, leaving a lolio volume of 
works on divinity. 

.CRAIG (ALEXANDER), 
a Scottish poet. Of this writer 
little is known. His amnrout 
songs, sonnets; and elegies, were 
published in London in i6c6. 

CRAIG (JOHN), a Scottish 
mathematician, who made his 
name famous *by a small work 
of 36 pages 4to, intituled," The- 
ologi^ Christians Principia 
Mathematica," printed at Loa* 
don in 1699. 

CRAWFORD (DAVID) of 
Drumsuy, was born near Gla&« 
gow in 1665. He was appoint* 
ed liistoriographer for Scotland 
in the reign of queen Anne« 
He wrote " Memoirs of Scot- 
land," of use to the history of 
that country ; a '• Peerage of 
Scotland ;" a *• Topographical 
Description of the county of 
Renfrew ;** and a " History of 

the royal family of Stuwt,'* 
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i(Ar, Crawford wi-ote also thfcc 
novels, published in one volume 

i Svo ; aod in poetry, two come- 
^es, " Courtship a-Ia-mode," 
•* L.ove at first sight ;" arid 
** Ovidius Britannicus," a set of 
love epistles in verse* He died 
in 1736. 

C R A W F O R D (WIL- 
JLTAM) was born at jftelso In 
tTitt year 1676. He wrote ** Dy* 
Ing T^ughts," and some" Ser- 
mons," published in two vo- 

' lumes I2m<n He died in 174a. 
C R IC H Ton (JAMES), 
known by the uppeilation of 
•* The Admirable Crichton," 
vvas born at Clunie, In Perth- 
shire, his paternal inheritaiict, 
1111557. He studied grammar 
at the school of Perth, and phi- 

i losophy at the college of St. An • 
irews. At the age o^ twenty 
years, he thought of improving 
(lioiself by foreign travel ; and, 
having arrived at Paris, the de- 
sire of procuring the notice df 
Its university, or the pride of 
making known his attammetits, 
induced him to affix placards on 
the gates of its colleges, chal- 
lenging the professors to dispute 
with him in all the branches of 
literature and the scieryces, in 
ten languages, and either in 
prose or verse. On the day ap- 
pointed 3000 auditors assem- 
bled. Fifty masters, who had 
laboriously prepared for the con- 
test, proposed to him the most 
intricate questions; and he re- 
plied to them in the language 
they ^cgoired^ with the happiest 
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propriety of expression, wttti air 
acuteness that seemed superior 
to every difficulty, and with ai^ 
erudition which appeared to 
hate no bounds, i^our celebrat- 
ed doctors of the church theif 
ventured to etiter into disputa« 
tion with him. He obviated 
every objection they could urgt 
in opposition to him ; he refut- 
ed every argument they advanc- 
ed. A sentiment of terror min* 
gled itself with their admiration,' 
of him. They conceived hint 
to be Antichrist. This singu- 
lar exhibition continued from, 
nihe o'clock in the morning tilt 
sir at night, and was closed b^ 
the president of the university, 
who having expressed, in the 
sthingest terhis of compliment, 
the sftnse he entertained of his 
ability and knowledge, advan- 
ced towards him, accompanied 
by four professors, and bestow- 
ed on him a diamond ring, and 
a purse of gold. The acclama- 
tions of the spectators were fre- 
quent and loud ; and, what com- 
pleted the amaze<iient of the 
university, during the interval 
which passed from his givmg 
the challenge, till the day ap« 
pointed for accepting it, he ap- 
plied not to his books, but seem- 
ed rathef industriou^v to avoid 
them. He engaged m parties 
of cards and dice ; he exercised 
himself at tennis and other 
youthful sports. Nd!r, is it said, 
was this formidable trial attend- 
ed with any waste of his fire, 01^ 
usual vhracity» The day afte^ 
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lie attended a public match of 
tilting ; and, in the presence of 
the princes of France, and a 
great many bdies, bore awaj 
the ring 6fteen times, and broke 
as many lances on the Saracen. 
About two years aft^er he had 
atchieved this literary victory 
pt Paris, he appeared at Rome, 
and gave a similar challenge to 
the learned of that city. He 
disputed in presence of the pope, 
lof many cardinals, bishops, and 
doctors of divinity. The uni- 
versality of his knowledge ex- 
torted their admiration. From 
Rome Crichton went to Venice, 
v^here, becoming acquainted 
with Aldus Maniitius, he pre-* 
^sented that great restorer of an- 
cient learning with a poep>, 
which is still extant. The er ea- 
turcs of knowledge be illscover- 
^ in hh conversation, astonish- 
ed Manutius still more than this 
poem. He mentioned him as 
a prodigy wherever he went ; 
and Crichton was publicly in> 
troduced to the Doge and the 
senate. We next find him at 
Padua; and the reputation of 
Ills merit having reached it- be- 
fore him, we find the professofs 
of it met to do him honour. 
On being presented to them, he 
is said to have made an extem- 
porary poem ip praise of the 
city and the assemply then pre- 
•ent; and afterwards to have 
•ustained a dispuution with 
them for six hours, on whatever 
they pleased to propose in the 
mrhgle circle of th^ sciences. 



Some time after, he publiclT de- 
clared, that he was ready to 
detect, before the same univer* 
sity, the almost infinite mnlti* 
tude of errors which disgrace 
the philosophy of Aristotle ; to 
expose, the learned arrogance o£ 
his commentators ; and tm refute 
the opinions of many celebrated 
mathematicians. And this sta- 
pendous task he offered to pe^* 
form in the common Iqgacal 
method, by numbers, or mathe- 
matical figures, and by a hun- 
dred different kij^Is of verses* 
Nor we are tolif, was this merc« 
ly a matter of parade and osten- 
tation, yi^c have the authority 
of Aldus Manutius, who vras 
present at the disputation, to 
believe that he performed aU 
that he promised. Before he 
left Padua, a person named Ar« 
changellus Mercenarius disco- 
vered a desire to enter into 
competition with him. Crich- 
ton refused not this, and even 
desired him to propose those to- 
nics on which he was the best 
mformed. This advantage, so 
honourably conferred by Crich* 
ton, added to the defeat of his 
adversary ; but he acknowledg- 
ed his defeat with candour and 
politeness. It is remarkable, 
that these attainments of erudi- 
tion, which cannot be tlkought 
of without wonder, were not 
gained by an intensity of labour, 
that allowed not leisure for a- 
rousement. Crichton was am* 
bitious to adorn himself with 
eTcry sort of excellence* Dq 
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Dot only moTcd with gnceful- 
ness to tbe dance, and was dez- 
terotts at every feat of hursc* 
manship; but, it irtaid, he de- 
tiffed iind painted with admi- 
rable skill, and performed in 
▼ocai and instrumental music 
with a taste and power of ezc- 
CDtion that are almost never a- 
cited. At tilts and tournaments 
he met oo equal ; and, it is be* 
lieved, was nevei^ engaged in 
them wlthoac acquiring the 
victory. Nor was it always in 
mock representations of battle 
that he displayed hts prowess. 
A prize-fighter, proud with tri- 
umphs obtained in every coun- 
try of Europe, received protec- 
tion from the duke of Mantua, 
and held at defiance every 
knight or warrior in his domin- 
ions. Three persons had fallen 
by the sword of this Ooliah; 
and the doke was repenting of 
hisnsh concension, when Crich- 
too proffered his services, and 
even staked 1500 pistoles on his 
own success. The duke was 
reluctant to oppose the life of a 
man so accomplished to that of 
a brutal prize-fighter ; vet, re- 
lying on the fair report ot Crich- 
ton*ft atchlevments, he was pre- 
vailed with to consent to it. 
The time and place being ap- 
pointed, the whole court deter- 
mined to be spccutors of the 
combat. The prize-fighter ad- 
vanced with violence. Crichton 
defended himself with address, 
and a calm intrepidity. In his 
turo, howcTCFi he became Uie 
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assailant. The Italian, Wasted 
with his own fury, was unable 
to repel passes pressed with no 
less vigour than deztericy. He 
received three thrusts through 
the body^ and czpired. Crich* 
ton, generous > as well as brave^ 
disdained to appropriate the 
prize of victory; but hastened 
to throw it at the feet of the 
widows whose husbands thie 
modem gladiator had killed in 
combat. The duke d Mantua^ 
struck with rhe variety of Crich- 
ton 's talents and acqoiremiemip 
made him tutor to his son Vin- 
centio Gonzanga, a prince of 
turbulent dispositions and liccn* 
tious manners^ The court ap* 
proved highly of the choice; 
and Crichcon, in order to cx« 
press his gratitude, or to excite 
still higlier their admiration, 
composed a kind of comedy for 
their entertainment. This per* 
formance has been extolled as a 
most ingenious satire against 
mankind j and he himself waa 
the principal performer in it* 
He personated with inimitable 
propriety, and with the those 
exact knowledge, the divine and 
the philosopher, the lawyer and 
the mathematician, the physi- 
cian and the soldier. But while 
he was elated with hts prefer* 
ment, and was laughing over 
the follies and absurdities o£ 
men, an unexpected and cruel 
event was about to terminate 
his life. One night, during the 
festivity of the carnival, while 
he rambled about the streets 
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■)ayip2 upon the euicar, six men I 
In mabks attacked him. In this J 
extremity he consulted his cou- | 
rage an4 his skill, and he em- 
ployed them with success. He 
dispersed his assailants, and dis- 
armed their leader, who, pul- 
ling off his mask, exclaimed, 
** I am the prince, your pupil." 
The gallant tutor, recognizing 
his infatuated pupil's features, 
xiot only spared his life, but, 
taking his sword by the point, 
presented it to him. The das> 
tardly prince, insensible of a 
conduct so noble, and stunj; 
Mrith jeaiousy,or mad with wine, 
immediately seizedit, and plung- 
ed into Crichton's heart. Thus 
perished, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, the Admirable 
Crii-hton. The court of Man* 
tva ordered a general mourning 
for him ; a thousand epitaphs 
and elegies lamented hifn ; and 
paintings of him, in which he 
was represented on horseback, 
with a sword in one h&nd, and 
a book in the other, were mul- 
tiplied in every quarter. 

CRICHTON (SirWIL- 
L.I AM), was chancellor of Scot- 
land in the reigns of James I. 
and n. He waf a man of great 
abilities, and used all his endea« 
\ours to support the authority 
of the crown agaiti&t the power 
of the mighty and lawless ba- 
rons. By his artful policy the 
young earl of Douglas and his 
brother were invited to a par- 
liament at Edinburgh, and as- 
sassinated in the caitic of th^t 
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city, at the close of as ente^w 
tainment. During the prevft* 
lence of the councils of Williani 
earl of Douglas, he was for a 
while in disgrace ; but he was 
soon afterwards restored to fa- 
vour, and sent on an embassy to 
the duke of Gueldres, to treat 
for the marriage of his daughter 
Margaret with his master James 
11. In this embassy he was suc- 
cessful; and, returning home, 
continued in high favour with 
the king during the remaining 
years of his life. 

CRICHTON (GEORGE]], 
a Scottish writer of considerable 
merit in the 17th century. He 
was professor of Greek in the 
university of Paris, and is the 
author of several poems and ora- 
tions, written in the Latin lan« 
guage. 

CRUDEN (ALEXANDER) 
was born at Aberdeen in 1701. 
He received his education in the 
grammar school of Aberdeen, 
and, at the expiration of the 
usual number of years, entered as 
;»tudent of Marischal colKge. It 
it is uncertain to what that in- 
sanity which now appeared in 
his words and actions, and which 
with few intervals accompanied 
him to the grave, is to be attri- 
buted. Some thought it wa$ 
occasioned by the bite of a 
ntad'dog, whilie others derived 
his madness from disappoint- 
ment in a. love affair. What- 
ever was the case it was thought 
necessary to confine him at this 
time. On his vdcase from cpo: 
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6iiement, he gave up the pursuit 
of his studies ^i Aberdeen, and 
resolved to leave his native 
countrj. In the year tyz2 he 
went to London, and engaged 
in several families as private tu- 
tor to young persons at school, 
or who were intended for the 
university. In this employment 
he spent some years in the Isle 
of Man. In the year lyja we 
find him again in London, as 
corrector ot the pr^ss ^nd book- 
ceiler. His shop was under the 
Royal Exchange. He had long 
meditated *• A complete Con- 
cordance of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament," 
a work which his industry and 
perseverance was well qualified 
for undertaking. The first edi- 
tion was published in 1 73 7. 
The book was dedicated to 
. queen Caroline, who had ^iven 
the author soine reason to ex- 
pect a gratuity on its being pre- 
sented to her. But a very few 
days before its publication the 
queen died, and Cruden lost his 
patroness. He now «hut up his 
shop, and disposed of his stock 
in trade. Without employment, 
wihtoot friends, and without 
hope, he became again a prey to 
his phrenetic disorder, and it 
Was found necessary to confine 
him in a private mad- house at 
Bcthnal-green. As soon as he 
was released, he took revenge 
on his keepers, and on ■ those 
who were the cause of his con- 
finement, by publishing a 
pampWct, intituled " The.Loo- 

Q 
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don citizen exceedingly in|or- 
ed,*' &c. ; and also commenced 
an action against Dr. Monro, 
and other defendants, which 
was tried in Westminister I^ll, 
July 1739, when a verdict was 
given for the defendants. Af- 
ter this he lived chiefly by cor- 
recting the press, and under h» 
inspection, several editions of 
the Greek and Roman classics 
were published with great ac« 
curacy. In these occupations 
he employed several years, un<i> 
til the return of his disorder o- 
bliged his friends a third time to 
shut him up in a mad-house. 
When he was released he pub« 
lished his case with the whimsi- 
cal title of " The Adventures olE 
Alexander the Corrector.'* In 
September 1753, when last re- 
leased, he undertook what was 
more difficult for him to effect 
than all his former attempts. 
He endeavoured to persuade 
one or two of his friends who 
had confined him, to submit to 
be imprisoned in Newgate, as a 
compensation for the injuries 
they had brought upon him. 
To his sister he proposed what 
he thought very mild terms : 
she was to have her choice of 
four prisons, Newgate, Read- 
ing, and Aylesbury jails, and the 
prison in Windsor .Castle. 
When he found that his per- 
suasions were of no avail, he 
commenced an action against 
her and three others, and stated 
his damages at io,oool. The 
Icauio WM tric4 io February 
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tJSA* >n^ A Tcrdict eWf n in fa- 
vour of the defenaantfl. He 
thus continued for many years, 
and formed visionary projects 
for reforming the manners of 
the age. At the time when 
the disputes hctween Mr. 
Wilkes and the government 
agitated the nation, Mr. Cruden 
^rote a small pamphlet against 
that gpnden'ian, whom he never 
could hear named with patience. 
He testified his aversion to him 
in a way peculiar to himself, by 
effacing No 45, wherever he 
found it chalked on doors or 
window-shutters. His instru- 
ment was a large piece of sponge, 
which he carried in his pocket, 
partly for this purposcaud part- 
ly that no W6rd8, offensive to 
good morals, might be allowed 
to disgrace the walls, doors, 

&c. of the metropolis. This^tain terms specified in his will, 
employment rendered his walks 
through the city very tedious. 
In the year 1769 he visited 
Aberdeen, the place of his na* 
tivity, ^nd in a public hall gave 
a lecture on the cause of re/or- 
, ination. Many anecdotes arc 
related of his labours here. 
Amontr others, he printed the 
fourth commandment in the 
form of a hand bill, and distribu. 
ted tliera to all persons with« 
our (distinction, whom he met 
in the greets on Sunday. Tb a 
youngdergyman whom Cruden 
thought too conceited and mo- 
dren, he v^-ry j:^ravtly and for- 
tnallyprescrttcdahttlccatechisni, 
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called the ** Mother's Cace* 
chism," dedicated to the young 
and ignorant. After- residing 
about a year in Aberdeen he re- 
turned to I^ondon, and took 
lodgings in Cambden street, 
Islington, where he died. Ii> 
the morning of Thursday, No- 
vember 1, 1770, he was found 
dead oh his knees, apparently in 
the posture of prayer. As he 
never married he bequeathed 
his moderate savings to ht« 
rtlations, except a certain sum 
to the city of Aberdeen, to be 
employed in the purchase of 
religious bonks for the use of 
the poor ; and he founded a bur- 
sary (or exhibition), of five 
pounds Sterling /'rr anuumy to as* 
sist in educating a student at the 
Marischal college. This bur« 
sary was to be obtained on cer« 



one of which was, a perfect ac* 
quaintance with •• Vincent's 
Catechism."* 

CULEN, king of Scotland, 
succeeded to Duff in 965 ; and, 
after a reign of five years, wa» 
slain in battle by the Britons of 
Strathclyde or Cumberland. 

C U L L E N (Dr. WIL- 
LIAM), one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of his tinie| 
was descended from a respec- 
table family in Lanarkshire, 
and was born about the year 
1709. Having served a shore 
appreuticeship to a surgeon and 
apothecary in Glasgow, he went 
several voyages to the West In- 
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vessel from London. Of this 
employ mcjut he soon grew tired, 
and settled, at an early period 
of life, at a country surgeon at 
. Shotts, where he remained some 
time, practising among faripers 
and country people. He then 
went to Hamilton, in order to 
practise as a physician', having 
never been fond of operating as 
a surgeon. The duke of Ha- 
milton being suddenly taken ill, 
young Cullen was called in, 
and prescribed with success. But 
the disease having resisted the 
^rsc applications. Dr. Clarke 
was scot for from Edinburgh, 
and was so well pleased with 
every thing chat Cullen had 
done, that he became his eulo- 
gist on every occasion. Cullen 
never forgot this; and, wheti 
Dr. Clarke died, gave a public 
oration in his praise in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. During 
his residence at Hamilton, an 
incident occurred, which ought 
not to be passed over in silence. 
It was durin? this time that a 
connection in business, in a very 
humble line, was projected be- 
tween two men, wbo became 
afterwards eminently conspicu- 
ous in the English and Scottish 
capitals. William, afterwards 
Dr. Hunter, was a native of 
the same part of the country, 
and net being in more affluent 
circumstances than Cullen, these- 
two young men, stimulated by 
the impulse of genius to prose- 
cute their medical studies with 
ardoar, bat chwarted by the 
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narrowness of their fortanep 
agreed to enter' into a copart- 
nery as surgeons and apotheca- 
ries in the country. In conse- 
quence of this scheme, Hunter 
went to London to prosecute 
his :^tudies; but being engaged 
there in a superior line, the 
proposed copartnery never took 
effect. In September 1 740 Mr* 
CuUcn took the degree ot doc* 
tor of medicine at Glasgow; 
and in 1746 was appomted lec- 
turer on chemistry m that uni- 
versity. His practice as a phy-^ 
sician increased ; and a vacancy . 
having occurred in 1 751, he 
was then appointed by the king 
professor of medicine iu that 
university. This new appoint- 
ment served only to call forth 
his powers, and to bring to 
light talents that it was not for* 
merly known he possessed. In 
1756, on the dfcath of Dr. 
Plumber, professor of chemistry 
in Edinburgh, Dr. Cullen was 
unanimously invited to accept 
of the vacant chair. He wai 
afterwards appointed professor 
of the practice of ph/sic in that 
university, an office for w.liich 
he was singularly well qualified, 
and which he held with distin* 
gdished honour for the remain- 
der of his life. In X771 he pub- 
lished ** Synopsis Nosologi^^ 
Methodic^,** % vols. 8vo. ; a 
work of great merit ; and not 
long after " Lectures on the 
Materia Medica., The " First 
Xines ot the Practice of Piiysic** 
appeared in i;76* This work 
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]>rocured him d high reputation 
xo the medical world ; and^it is 
said, from ics rapid and exten- 
sive sale, produced to its author 
HOC less than 3000I. sterling. 
He next published the ^ Insti- 
tutions of Medicine, Part 1, 
containing Physiology," Svo ; 
•* On the Recovery of Drowned 
Persons ;" and " A Treatise on 
the Materia Medica/' in two 
volumes 4to,' made its appear- 
ance in X789. Dr. Culten died 
February 5, 1790. ' His son, 
lord Cullen, is one of the judges 
of the courts of sesnon and jus- 
ticiary. 

CUNNINGHAM (ALEX- 
ANDER), was born in the 
year 1654. He was author of 
■* A History of Great Britain, 
from the Revolution in 1688 to 
the Accession of George I." 
This work was written in La- 
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tio» and lay in manuscript till 
1787, when a faithful transla- 
tion was made of it into English 
by William Thomson, L L. D. 
and published in 2 volumes 4to. 
The work was undoubtedly 
well ' deserving of publication, 
as it contains the history of s 
very interesting period, written 
by one who had access in a con- 
siderable degree to authentic 
information, ind as it comprises 
many curious particulars, not 
recorded by other historians. 
The author died in 1737, at the 
advanced age of 8^3 years. 

CUNNINGHAM (ALEX- 
ANDER), a critic of consider- 
able merit. He went to Hol- 
land early in life, and there 
edited many good editions of 
the Roman classics. He died 
at the Hague in December 

X730. 
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DALRYMPLE (Sir DA- 
VID) was .born in E- 
diii burgh, October a8, 1736, 
He received the rudiments of 
liis education at Eton school, 
wherr he was distinguished as a 
scholar, and remarkable as a vir- 
tuous and orderly youth. Hav- 
ing returned to Edinburgh, he 
soon after went to Utrecht to 
studv the civil law, and remain- 
ed there till after Uie rebellion 
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in 1746. He was called to the 
Scottish bar 33d February 1748, 
where he was much admired 
for the elegant propriety of the 
cases he drew. Though he had 
not attained to the highest rank 
as a practising lawyer, his cha- 
racter for sound knowledge and 
probity in the profession was so 
great, that he was appointed 
one of the judges of the court 
of sesiuon in March I766^wit^ 
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tlic wannest approbation of tKc 
public; and in May 1776, one 
of the lords commissioners of 
justiciary. He took his seat on 
the bench, according to the 
usage of the court of session, by 
the tit!e of l,ord Hailcs, the 
came by which he is generallf 
known by the learned of Eu- 
rope. As a judge of the su- 
preme citil and criminal courts, 
ne acted in the view of his coun- 
try; from which he merited, 
an(l obtained high confidence 
and approbation. But he was 
Dot only conspicuous as an able 
and upright judge, and as a 
sound lawyer ; he was also emi- 
nent as a profound and accurate 
scholar, being a thorough mas- 
ter of classical learning, the 
belles lettres, and historical an- 
tiquities, particularly of his own 
country, to the study of which 
he was led by his profession. 
Indefatigable in the prosecution 
of the studies he cultivated, his 
time was sedulously devoted to 
the promotion of useful learn- 
ing, piety and virtue, Nume- 
rous are the works that have 
iswed from his pen, all of them 
distinguished by uncommon ac- 
curacy, taste, and learning. Be- 
sides some occasional papers, 
both serious and humorous, of 
his composing, that appeared in 
the « World," and a variety of 
communications, critical and 
biographical, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and other publica- 
tiom of the like nature, he al- 
lotted toaie pare of his ti^ne to 
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the itfustration and defence o£ 
primitive Christianity. In the 
year 1 771 he composed a very 
learned and ingenious paper, or 
law caie, in the disputed peer- 
age of Sutherland. He was one 
of the trustees of the lady Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of the last 
earl; and being then a judget 
the names of two eminent law- 
yers were annexed to it. la 
that case, he displayed the great- 
est accuracy of research, and 
the most profound knowledge 
of the antiquities and rules of 
descent in this country ; which 
he niitnaged with such dexteri- 
ty of argument, as clearly to 
establish the right of his pupil, 
and to form a precedent, at the 
same time, for the decision of 
ail such que&tions in future. In 
the year 1773, he published a 
small volume, intituled " Re- 
marks on the History of Scot- 
land." These appeared to be 
the gleanihgs of the historical 
research which he was making 
at that time, and discovered his 
lordship*8 turn for minute and 
accurate inquiry into doubtful 
points of history, and at the 
same time displayed the candour 
and liberality of his judgment. 
This publication prepared the 
public for the favourable recep- 
tion of the •• Annals of Scot- 
land,** in two volumes 4to, the 
first of which appeared in 1 776, 
and the second in 1779, and ful* 
iy answered the expectations 
which he had raised. The dif- 
ficulties attending the subject. 
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the want of candoar, and the 
spirit of party, had hitherto 
prevented our having a genuine 
history of Scotland, in times 
previous to those of queen Ma- 
ry ; which had been lately writ- 
ten, in a masterly manner, by 
the elegant and judicious'Dr. 
Robertson. Lord Hailes car- 
ried his attention to the Scottish 
history as far back as to the ac- 
cession of Malcolm Canmore in 
1057; and his work contains 
the annals of fourteen princes, 
from Malcolm III. to the death 
of David U. 1-ord Hailes has 
«o well authenticated hi^ work 
by references to historians of 
good credit, or deeds and writ- 
iojjs of undoubted authority; 
and has »o happily cleared it 
from fable, uncertainty, and 
conjecture, that every Scotsman, 
since its appearance, has been 
able to trace back, with confi- 
dence in genuine memoirs, the 
liistory of his country for 736 
years, and may revere the me- 
mory of the respectable judge, 
who, with indefatigable indust- 
ry, and painful labour, has re- 
moved the rubbish under which 
the precious rcniains were con- 
cealed. Lord Hailes, at firbt, 
intended, as appears by an ad- 
•vcrtiscment prefixed to his 
work, ta carry down his annals 
to the accession of James I ; but, 
to the great disappointment of 
the public, he stopped short at 
the. death of David 11, and a 
ijery impoitani period of our 
history still remaias to be filled 
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tip by an able writer. Lord- 
Hailes*s Annals of Scotland, it 
it is believed, stand unrivalled, 
in the English language, for a 
purity and ^simplicity of style, 
an elegance, p*-Tspicuity,-and 
conciseness of narration, that 
peculiarly suited the form of 
this work; and it is entirely 
void of that false omamenr, and 
stately giit, which makes the 
works of some other writers 
appear in gigantic, but ficticious 
majesty. In 1 786, Lord Haikt 
came forward with the excel- 
lent Dr. Watson, and other 
writers in England, to repel Mr. 
Gibbon's attack on Christianity, 
and published a 4to volume, 
intituled, " An Inquiry into the 
Secondary Caused which Mr. 
Gibbon has assigned for the ra* 
pid Progress of Christianity,** 
in which there is a great dis- 
play of literary acumen, and of 
zeal for the cause he espouses, 
without the rancour of thcolo* 
gical controversy. This wa« 
the last work he sent from the 
press, except a few biographical 
sketches oi eminent Scotsmen, 
designed as specimens of a 
'^ Biographia Scf>tica,'* which 
he justly considered as a desi* 
deratum in our lilcraturet Al- 
though his lordi^hip's constitu- 
tion had been long in an en- 
feebled state, he attended his 
duty on the bench till within 
three days of his death, which 
happened on the apth of No- 
vember 1792, in the 66th year 
of hi» age. Lord Hailes, be* 
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ddesthe writinga we have men- 
tioned, published a number of 
others^ » list of which will be 
foDod in- the last edition of the 
Eoqrdopedia BriUonica. 

DAVID 1. succeeded his bro- 
ther Alexander I. in the throne 
of Scotland, in the year 1124; 
and, after a reign of 19 years, 
died in 1I53. 

DAVID 11. son of king Ro- 
bert Brjice, succeeded his father 
in the Scottish throne in 1329. 
The success of the party of Ed- 
ward Balliol, who was assisted 
by the English, obliged him to 
retire in 1333 to France. But 
his affairs having been retrieved , 
IB his absence, by the friends of 
the house of Bruce, and Baliol 
and the English defeated, he 
retMTied again to Scotland in 
1340. He was afterwards, in 
an inroad to England, taken 
|»risoner at the battle of Durham, 
in 1346, and was kept prisoner 
in England until 1357. David 
afterwards vivited England at 
different times. He died in 
the castle of Edinburgh in 1371, 
to the 47th year of his ;^e, and 
the 4id of his reign. 

DEMPSTER (THOMAS), 
a Scottish historian and com- 
nientator. He early went ever 
to France for the sake of em- 
bracing the catholic religion, 
and taught classical learning' at 
Paris ibout the beginning of 
the 17th century. He was of a 
nngaUr character, being as 
ready to wield his sword as his 
pen at any cimc. This spirit 
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and teaifer drew him' int* 
many difiicuUies, and one in 
particular which obliged him to 
quit the country. Grangier, 
principal of the.college of Btau- 
vais at Paris, being obliged to 
take a journey, appointed 
Dempster his substitute. On 
this occasion he caused a scholar 
be whipped in full school, for 
challenging one of his fellows to 
fight a duel. Ther scholar, to 
revenge this affront, brought 
three gentlemen, his relations, 
who were of the king's life 
guards into the college. Demp- 
ster made the whole college take 
arms ; hamstrung the three life- 
guard mens horses before the 
college gate ; and put himself 
into such a warlike posture that 
the three gentlemen were forced 
to seek for quarter. He gave 
them their lives ; but imprison* 
ed them for some days. Fear- 
ing their future revenge, he 
went over to England ; but did 
not there make a long stay. 
He went abroad again, and read 
lectures upon polite learning in 
several universities ; particular- 
ly in that of Ki&mes, where he 
disputed for a profeswrs chair 
and obtained it. He then went 
to Bologna, and was professor 
thtre for the remainder of his 
life. He died there in Septem- 
ber 1625, leaving behind him 
several learned works. It ia 
said that he had such a prodi- 
gious memory, as to say he 
knew DOC what it ym to forgec 
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This gained him thv appellation 
of the " LiviDj^ Library.'* 

DONALD V, king of Scot- 
land, succeeded bis brother Ken- 
neth II. The ancient laws of 
Scotland were revised and con- 
firmed under his authority. He 
died, after a reign of four years, 
sn 864. 

DONALD VI. succeeded Gre- 
gory the Great in the Scottish 
throne, in 894. In this reign 
the Danes having invaded his 
kingdom, he fought and defeat- 
ed them. He died at Forres in 
904. 

DONALD VII, commonly 
called Donald Bane, usurped 
the throne in 1095. He viras 
expelled from the throne by 
Duncan in 1094, but regained 
it again by the murder of that 
prince. He did not, however, 
long enjoy it ; for he was 6nal- 
ly dethroned by Edgar Athc- 
ling, in 1098. 

DOUGLAS (Sir JAMES), 
a renowned warrior, and com- 
panion of King Robert Bruce, 
whose heroic exploits will not 
suffer by comparison with any 
warrior of ancient or modtrn 
times. ' On the dearh of Ro- 
bert he was commissioned to 
carry that king's heart, accord- 
ing to the custom of those times, 
■to the holy sepulchre at Jerusa- 
lem. He bailed on this errand 
in June 1330, He anchored 
off Siuys in Flanders, where he 
expected to find companions in 
his pilgrimage; but, learniug 
thkt Alphonsus ^l, the young 
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^king of Leon and Castile, was 
engaged in a war with Osmyn 
the Moor, such was the crusad- 
ing zeal of Douglas, that he 
could not resist the temptation 
of fighting against the enemies 
of Christianity. He met with 
an honourable reception at the 
court of Spain, and readily ob- 
tained leave to enter the lists 
against the Moors. The Span- 
iards came in sight of the ene- 
my near Theba, a castle on the 
frontiers of Andalusia. The 
Moors were defeated ; bat 
Douglas, giving way to his im- 
petuous valour, pursued the 
enemy too eagerly, and, thrown 
ing among them the casket 
which contained the heart of 
his sovereign, cried out, *' Now 
pass onward as thou wert wont, 
Douglas will follow thee or 
die." The fugitives rallied and 
surrounded Douglas, who with 
a few of his followers was killed 
in attempting to rescue sir Wal- 
ter St. Clair of Roslin. Hit 
body was brought to Scotland, 
and interred io the church of 
Douglas. 

DOUGLAS. (ARCHI. 
BALD), brother to the fore- 
going, was appointed regent of 
Scotland for king David Brucef, 
in consequence of the captivity 
of the regent Andrew Murray. 
He was killed at the battle of 
Halidon hill, July 22, 1333. 

DOUGLAS (WILLIAM), 
lord of Liddisdale, was takett 
prisoner with the regent Mur- 
ray at Koxburgh| in the yciur 
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{331, and he continue^ a pri- 
soner nntil' 1335. He after- 
wards did much service to his 
soverdgo, particularly in the 
defeat of Cuming earl of Athol, 
at Kiiblane, and in the defeat of 
John Stirling. Not long after 
this he was sent ambassador to 
France, to inform king David 
of the tute of the realm. But 
a circumstance occurred after 
(he return of the young king, 
which greatly tarnished his vic- 
tories. Alexander Ramsay had, 
in a gallant manner, taken the 
castle of Roxburgh from the 
£nglish. For this service he 
jwas rewarded with the custody 
I of the casrie, and the sheriffdom 
of the adjacent district ; the last 
of which offices had been for 
some time held by the knight of 
Liddisdale. Douglas, mortally 
offended, vowed revenge. Ram- 
•ay soon after repaired to Haw- 
ick, there to hold his court as 
iheriff of the district ; and in 
the church of that place waited 
hr the coming of those who 
had been summoned to attend 
his court, and to support him in 
the execution of this office. 
While he there waited, slender- 
if attended, Douglas suddenly 
entered with a company of ar- 
ticd followers. He immediate- 
}f attacked Ramsay, slew seve- 
ftl of hia attendants, severely 
Wounded himself; and, having 
loand him with fetters, con- 
feycd him to the castle of Her- 
aiitage. He was thrown to 
|crl£ in a dungeon of this cas- 
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tie, and no food was suffered to 
be given him; although, it is 
saioj by picking up some grains 
of corn which he found acciden- 
tally scattered in the place of 
his confinement, he found means 
to protract his existence for the 
space of seventeen days. Doug- 
las's crime was afterwards par- 
doned by the king, at the in- 
tercession of Robert Stewart. 
He was with the king at the 
battle of Durham, where he was 
taken prisoner along with that 
prince. Being soon after re- 
leased, he was killed as he was 
hunting in Etterick forcsf, by 
the earl of Douglas, in 1 353. 

DOUGLAS (WILLIAM), 
first earl of Douglas, was son to 
Archibald lord of Galloway, 
and governor of Scotland, who 
was slain at Halidou hill. Wil- 
liam earl of Douglas was taken 
prisoner with David Bruce at 
the battle of Durham, but was 
soon ransomed. He recoyered 
Douglasdale from the hands of 
the English ; and also expelled 
them from Etterick forest and 
Tweeddale, and the greatest 
part of Tiviotdale. Douglas 
went afterwards to France, and 
was engaged at the battle of 
Poictiers. He returned to hit 
native country, and was present 
in many inroads and skirmishes 
with the English. He died in 
year 1384, and his remains were 
deposited in Melrose abbey. 

DOUGLAS (JAMES) sc- 

cond earl of Douglas, succeeded 

, to the title in 1384 ; and, after 
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tA the signal from within, now 
rushed upon them ; in spite of 
all the tears and inrreaties of 
the king, bound their hands, 
and led them forth to instant 
execution. Malcolm Fleming, 
their counsellor and companion, 
shared the same fate. This 
happened in 1437. 

DOUGLAS (JAMES), 
seventh earl of Douglas, and 
uncle to the foregoing, succeed- 
ed to the titles of the family on 
the murder of his nephews. He 
died in 1 443, and was buried in 
the church of Douglas. 

DOUGLAS (WILLIAM), 
eighth earl of Douglas, upon 
the death of his father succeed- 
ed fo his honours. This carl, 
unlike his predecessor, was 
haughty and ambitiotrs. He 
acted ^s an independent prince ; 
permitted his vas&als to commit 
depredations on the lands of 
their sovereign's faithful sub- 
ject?; and gave pro,tection to 
many who had made themselves 
obnoxious to the criminal jus- 
tice of the state. The young 
monarch, James II, was now in 
the fourteenth year of his age; 
and, weary of the tutelary bon- 
dage in which he had been held, 
was disposed to emancipate 
himself from the yoke of J.iv- 
JTigBton and Crichton, and to 
assume the reini of government 
into his own hands. A par- 
liament was summoned to as- 
semble at Stirling. The barons 
thronged to io honour to their 
young monarch, und to (.'jntcnd 
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with one another for the first 
place .in his favour. Among 
the foremost was ynuni^ Doug- 
las, whose respectful attendance, 
submission, and application , eas- ' 
ily gained from the young king j 
the pardon of those offences hj I 
which he had exposed himself 1 
to the penalty of high treason ; M 
and soon endeared hiniself to | 
him so 'much, that Livingston I 
and Crichton were, by his ad« I 
vice, removed in a gfest mea« I 
sure from their sovereign's cooa« 
sels. They were, by the artifi- 
ces of Douglas, soon declared 
rebels against the king's autho- 
rity ; dnd, because they refused 
to put themselves within the 
power of Douglas their enemy, 
saw themselves about to be de- 
stroyed by that governnaent 
which they had with infinite 
difficulty supported. That sum- 
mons which called them to a 
judicial trial they heard with 
disregard; and among their 
vassals they prepared to stand 
upon the defence. Douglas kav* 
ing procured their formal con* 
demnation at a parliament as- 
sembled at Stirling, dispatchc^T 
Forrester of Corstorphine to 
execute that sentence which 
conlSscated all their goods to 
their sovereign's use. The cas* 
tie of Edinburgh, which had for 
some time been held out by Sir 
William Crichton against the 
king and the earl of Douglat, 
was at length surrendered by 
Crichton, upon the conditions 
of an amoesty to him and hia 
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iAereiits of. all past offeoces, 
sad of Crichton'» restoration to 
tike office of ckanccllor, which 
ke had held so long. The power, 
the pride, and the grandeur of 
the hoMe of Douglas, were now 
at their loftiest height ; and 
thas all-powerful at home, 
^ 2>oog!as became ambitious of 
.displaying his gr«indettr to the 
i&)^bitant9 of distant lands. 
Sumptuous preparations were 
made; and with an ilhisfrious 
kand of companions, and a nu> 
Bierous train of attendants, he 
- departed to visit France and 
Italy. In France he was ho- 
Bourably entertained by Charles 
VII ; and at Rome he was re- 
ceived with those honours which 
src due to princes only. But 
at h(HBey in the mean time, rbc 
greatness of the house of Doug- 
las had begun to be fatally sap- 
ped. Jantes, awaking as from 
a dream, began to discover that 
be had advanced Douglas too 
Jbigh. Doitglas of Balvs^py, who 
liad been left with full authori- 
ty to soperintend all the earl's 
affairs during his own absence, 
imprudtntiy thwarted the wish- 
es of the king, and set the royal 
authority a: defiance. James 
mustered a powerful military 
force, and took several of the 
castles of Douglas. * Earl Wil- 
liara received tidings of these 
transactions in Scotland, while 
lie with his companions were 
at Rome. The earl hastened 
Co Scotland, and seemed at first 
Cp xc6l|in« hit former ascendau* j 
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ey over James's mind. He wu 
nominated his lieutenant or jus- 
ticiary for the whole kingdom. 
Bot Douglas could no longer 
repose confidence in the mo* 
narch*s favour. The enmity 
between Crichton and Douglas 
was not now laid aside ; and 
the earl resolved to rid himself 
for ever of such an enemy. 
Casting off all respect for the 
king's peace, Douglas lay ia 
wait for him between his owa 
castle and the town of £dtn« 
burgh. Crichton, going witli 
a few attendants to Edinburgh, 
I was suddenly assaulted by a 
troop of armed men ; but, tal^« 
ing courage, they made so vigo» 
rous a resistance, that he stcu* 
red his retreat with safety and 
honour to Crichton castle. Nei» 
ther Douglas nor his sovereign 
could longer cordially and stead- 
ily believe the safety of the 
other to be consistent with his 
own. Maclellan of Bombie, a 
va^al of the crown, whose pos- 
sessions lay in the midst of 
Douglas's lands in Galloway, 
had refused to attach himself to 
the earl. In the eyes of Doug* 
las this was an unpardonable 
offence. He besieged him in 
his castle, took and destroyed it ; 
carried him to the contiguous 
castle of Thrieve, and after- 
wards beheaded him. The in* 
dignation with which James re- 
ceived the news of such acts cs 
these, perpetrated by Douglas, 
or under his' authority, deter- 

n.Licd lum.Ht Icpgth to cadca* 
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♦our (o fid himself of the oppo- 
sition of a subject so powerful. 
Earl Douglas was therefore in- 
vited to attend his sovereign in 
parliament at Stirling. Letters 
of pardon and safe conduct 
were granted to him under the 
king's great seal ; and Crichton 
was sent away from the court, 
lest his presence should lead the 
earl to dread the same fate by 
which his cousins had been be- 
fore cut off*. Douglas, thus as- 
sured, repaired with a princely 
train of attendants to Stirling* 
The earl himself was received 
into the king's presence in the 
cattle, and was entertained at 
the monarch's tablr. with the 
most gracious courtesy. After 
the entertainment, he conduct- 
ed the earl into his closet, 
and, began to expostulate with 
him earnestly concerning those 
late measures of his, by which 
his sovereign's jealousy had 
been unavoidably excited. The 
league, especially, in which he 
had combined with so many 
other barons, to give the law to 
their country and their king, 
was the subject of James's most 
earnest expostulations. While 
the monarch pressed his potent 
vassal to ab}ure this unlawful 
combination, Douglas hesitated, 
and strove to. escape from the 
point ; and at last positively 
refused to yield to his sovereign's 
demand. The conversation 
waxed warm and pasi^ionate. 
James suddenly drew a dagger, 
and swearing, chat^ since Doug- 
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f^s wonid not himself di«o}fe 
the bond into which fae hxA 
entered, this at least shouli, 
plunged the weapon mto the 
earl's bosom. They who wait* 
ed in the antichamber suddenly 
rushed in ; and Dougkis fell hf 
a multitude of daggers. This 
happened on the 13th of Fe- 
bruary I45». 

DOUGLAS (JAMES), bro- 
ther of the foregoing, and ninth 
and last earl of Douglas, sut- 
ceeded to the honoars of the 
family upon the death of h« 
brother.' To revenge his death, 
he, with all the members of the 
league, took to arms; burnt^ 
with every circumstance of con- 
temptuous indignation, the let* 
ter of safe conduct by which the 
earl had been enticed withia 
his sovereign's power ; and de- 
solated the domains of the mo- 
narch. James, active to sup* 
port his authority, levied an ar- 
my, and laid siege- to the castle 
of Abercom, one of the princi- 
pal and best fortified seats be- 
longing to the rebel earl. To 
raise this siege, Douglas assem- 
bled an army, consisting of all 
the military force which his 
vassals and adherents could fur- 
nish. The two armies were 
now encamped within an in- 
considerable distance of one 
another : Douglas lay on the 
south side of the nver Carrcn ; 
and the king's army was so dis^ 
posed as to cover the siege of 
Abtrcorn. On both sides, all 
was eager resentment and boM 
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^ bat on the &ide of 
Seuglas, whose folbwers risk* 
td their all in opposition to their 
4aty, there was more of tumul- 
tmMs insubordiaatioa, than of 
leady and res|»ectfiil obedience. 
Te increase thi» disposition in 
the annjof his adversaryjanies, 
by his heralds, first cominand- 
•d.DoDgba and his followers to 
lay down their arms» and de- 
part every one to his own home, 
nnder the pain oT suffering the 
death and the forfeiture of trai- 
tors; and then proclaimed an 
amnesty of all past offences to 
mch as should obey these com- 
mands, and forsake the rebel- 
fioos banners. Douglas himself, 
and aaany of his followers, be- 
gan to hesitate and waver in 
their pnrpose of battle, amidst 
emotions of remorse, dismay, 
and a sort of reluctance to pro- 
ceed to the last extremities of 
disloyalty. Hamilton of Cad- 
yow, in consequence of this pro- 
clamation, passed 4>vcr with all 
his vassals to the king. This 
example was followed by almost 
ail the rest of Douglas's com- 
pany. By next mprning there 
remained not with the earl more 
than an hundred n^en besides 
those of his own house. Doug- 
las fled to Annandale with his 
brothers, the earls of Ormond 
and Moray. He was pursued 
thither by a body of forces un- 
der the command of the earl of 
Angus. The king's forces pre- 
^led; Moray was slain, the 
Ctflf^ Ormond made prisoner ; 
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and the earl of Donglan himself 
driven to provide for his safety 
in England. Some years after, 
Douglas retQrning,brought Per- 
cy, earl of Northumberland, up- 
on an expedition against his 
country. This expedition was 
also easily defeated. Douglas 
was taken prisoner ; and so con« 
temptible was then the man 
who had once made his so've* 
reign tretnble, that, altbough 
the earl of Ormond had been 
put to death as a traitor, James 
contented himself with sending 
the forfeited and captive earl of 
Douglas to spend his Utter years 
in monkish confinement in the 
abbey of Lindores, where he 
died in I488, and was there 
buried. 

DOUGLAS (GEORGE), 
second earl of Angus, nof^rried 
Mary Stewart, daughter to king 
Robert III. He was taken pri« 
soner with the earl of Douglas 
at the battle of Homildon, in 
the year 1 402. When he died 
is not ascertained. 

DOUGLAS (WILLIAM), 
third earl of Angus, succeeeded 
his father in tKit earldom. He 
was amongst those committed 
to prison by king James I. in 
the year 1414. After this he 
was employed to receive the 
castle of Dunbar when the earl 
of March was imprisoned ; and 
in 1435 he was made warden of 
the middle marches. In 1436 
he was sent against Percy, who 
had entered Scotland with 40CX> 
men, whom he defeated with 
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cmwdenUc loss. Tlie period 
of his death is not with certain* 
tf known« 

DOUGLAS (JAMES), 
foorth carl of Angus, soccecdcd 
- his father in the titie and estate, 
and died about the year 145a. 

D O U G L A^ (GEORGE), 
fift^i earl of Angus, succeeded 
his nephew in the title. He 
followed Jaoies H. against the 
earl of Douglas; and when chan« 
cellor Cricl^on was in disgrace, 
assisted him against the king's 
authority. He defeated the earls 
of Douglas and Northumber. 
land ^in a battle fought in the 
Mcrsr, in which Douglas was 
taked prifoner, and his estates 
forfeituL When the distention 
took place about choosing a go- 
▼ernor and protector for the 
Touog king, Janies III, Aogos 
and his broUicr Kennedy oppos- 
ed themselves to the queen. 
But the matter being made up, 
two nohlemen were chosen out 
cf the queen's party, and two 
out of the other, for the admi- 
nistration of affairs. The death 
of the earl of Angus is supposed 
to have happened about 146a. 

DOUGLAS (ARCHI- 
BALD), siith earl of Angus, 
succeeded to his father ia the 
honours of that family. He was 
one of the chief actors in the 
combination formed among the 
nobility fur the removal of Ro> 
bert Cochran and other minions 
who had crept into the favour 
of James 111, and whom they 
Jiaogcd OTcr che bridge of Lau- 1 
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dtr. At the battle of the Tatw 
wood, where that king io«c hw 
life, the earl of Angus oom^- 
manded in the right wing* «if 
the royal army. Aboat £9^ 
yean afterwards he was laadc 
chancellor. At the fatal battle 
of Flowdea, he endeavoured tm 
dissuade James IV. from tfaac 
engagement, but without suc- 
cess. In this battle fell his eld- 
est son George, master of Axt» 
gus. The earl died about « 
year after this event, and was 
buried in th^ church of Su 
Mains in Galloway. 

DOUGLAS (ARCHI- 
BALD ), seventh earl of Aagva. 
succeeded his grandfather. A- 
mid the transactions which ka^ 
pencd in the kiagdom durii^ 
the minority of James V, An- 
gus began to regain the asccs- 
dancy^ among the Scottish no- 
bles which the Douglasses had - 
long possessed. A conveotioa 
was in the meantime summoiWd 
to appear at Edinbofgh, foe the 
purpose of composing those dif- 
ferences which distracted the 
state. To this convention the 
Douglasses came in great force 5 
and Edinburgh seemed soon to 
be 99 cnurely in their power* 
that the Haoultons hesitated to 
enter a city, in which, as it ap. 
pearcd, they most be at the 
mercy of the rival faction. To 
satisfy their fears, Douglas of 
Kilspindie, uncle or cousin to 
Aogus^ resigned the office of 
provost of Edinburgh, which he 
for that year held. Arna^dUK* 
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., immecBatdf entered 
town with all his train. 
Arehbifhop Beaton, chancellor 
«/ the kingdom, was the chief 
cBonsellor of Arran^s party; 
aod at his house in BlacRfriars 
^rnd a consultation was speed- 
ily hcM, in order to determine 
i>p<Mn the conduct which they 
flkoold observe towards Angus. 
So soon as Angus heard of their 
conenltation, he sent to them 
bis uncle, the bishop of Dun- 
Itcld, to attempt to pacify them. 
Douglas first addressed himself 
to Beaton, as an ecclesiastic, and 
the friend of peace. Beaton, 
eanMistly exculpating himself 
from the suspicion of having 
excited the Hamiltdns to vio- 
lence, and at the same time 
eluding the bishop's request by 
snibigttnuft words. ^* By my 
conscience" said Beaton, (strik- 
ing his hand with vehemence 
'on his breast, which discovered 
the armour he wore under his 
episcopal robes) ** I know not 
the matter.'*-*-*-** Your con- 
science is not good," replied Ga- 
vin Douglas," I hear it clatter." 
Bo saying, Douglas turned frdm 
tarn, and proposed his pacific 
message to one and then to ano- 
ther <5 Arran*s party, but with- 
out success. Angus in the mean 
time had, by the favour of the 
citizens, possessed himself of 
the whole High street. Ar- 
ran's party were thiis precluded 
from access to it but- by the 
Blackfrtars wynd. Here An- 
gus with his followers awaitcil 
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to assanlt them as they shooM 
endeavosr to come out. The 
Hamilton*s obedient to nought 
but blind fury, were slain aU 
most unresisting, as they appear- 
ed. The earl of Arnn and some 
others made their escape across 
the town, and through some 
part of the North Loch ; others 
fled in different directions ; and 
the archbishop of Glasgow, 
turning backwards, took refuge 
in the church of the Blackfriars* 
Angus was now left master of 
Edinburgh. This affray hap- 
pened in April 1510. In Oc- 
tober 1541, the governor of 
Scotland returningfrom France, 
Angus's power seemed to him 
to be much too great. Angus 
was therefore sent in exile to 
France. He afterwards return- 
ed to tkotland upon the depart- 
ure of Albany, and Soon acquir* 
ed the chief direction of the af- 
fairs of the young king, whom 
'he made subservient to all hit, 
measures. But the king hav« 
ing escape<i from the restraint 
of Angus, called a parliament, 
to which Angus was summoned ; 
but not appearing, be was eon- 
demned in absence to suffer the 
usual forfeiture and corporal 
punishment awarded by the 
laws against treason. Angus 
retired to Hngland with his 
brother George. After the 
death of James they returned to 
Scotland. Angus was after- 
wards engaged in' several skir* 
mishes with the English army 
which invaded Scotland, and 
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panicttbrly at the battle of 
Pinkie. He died at Tanuiion 

in 1557. 

DOUGLAS ( ARCHI- 
BALD )» ninth earl of Angus, 
succeed hit father (w1k> enjoyed 
that title little more than- a 
year) in the honours of the fa- 
mily. He was brought up with 
his uncle, the earl of MortoQ, 
who was his tutor and guardian. 
After Morton's death he re- 
tired to England, where he was 
kindly received by queen £liza« 
beth. He returned to Scotland 
in 1582. Towards the close of 
his life he was offered the office 
of (:liancellor of Scotland, but 
rejected it, and accepted of that 
of lieutenant of the marches. 
He died in 1588. 

DOUGLAS (GAVIN), bi*. 
op of Dunkeld, was the third 
son of Archibald earl of Angus, 
and was born in the year 1474. 
His education was undoubtedly 
suited to his noble birth, and to 
the profession for which he was 
destined; but the seminary in 
which he studied has not been 
' mentioned by any of hi^ biogra- 
phers. The advantages of fo- 
reign travel, and the conversa- 
tion of the most learned men in 
France and Germany, to whom 
his merit and station procured 
the readiest access, completed 
his education. Having entered 
into holy orders, h^ was appon- 
ted rector^of Hawick ; and, as 
early as the year 1509, he was 
nominated provost of the colle- 
giate church of St. GIlcs^ in 
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E^nlmrgh. In tke y^ar 151 «» 
the <|ueen mother, then regesc 
of Scotland, appoinUd Do«igla» 
abbot of Aberbrothock, and 
soon after archbishop of St. An- 
drews ; but the qneen's power 
not be»g sttficient to establiak 
him in die possession «f tbaK 
dignity, he relinquished bin 
claim in favour of his competitor 
Forman, who was supported hf 
the pope. In 15 15, he was hj 
the queea appointed bi^iop of 
Dunkeld ; and that -appoint* 
ment was soon afterwards coo* 
firmed by his holiness Leo X. 
Nevertheless it was some time 
before he obtained peaceable 
possession 01 his see. The duke 
of Albany, who in this year 
was declared regent, opposed 
him because he was supported 
by tti^ queen, and in order t» 
deprive him of his bishopric, 
accused him of acting contrary 
to the laws of the realm in pra« 
curing bulls from Rome. Sen- 
tence of banishment was ac- 
cordingly passed upon him ; 
hut his punishment seems to 
have been afterwards mollified 
irtto imprisonment for an inde« 
finite term. The regent and 
the queen being at last recon- 
ciled, he obtained his liberty, af- 
ter a years confinement in the 
castle of Edinburgh, and waa 
consecrated * at 6lasgo>«^ by. 
Archbishop Beaton. Douglu 
in the year 15 17 attended the 
duke of Albany to France ; buc 
returned soon after to Scotland. 
In IJ9X the disputes bctwe^ 
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<he cmIi of Arrao zad Aagui 
liamog thrown the kingdom io« 
to violent cominotion, oar pre- 
late retired to England* where 
Jkefomed an acquaintance with 
"Boiifdort Virgil, the historian ; 
mad his emincnc merit, which 
io his own country had procur- 
ksm cnvf , was rewarded in the 
canrtoC Henry VIII. with a Ube> 
11^ pension. In 15^2 he was 
•eised with the plague, and 
mon feD a victim to that dread- 
Ibl contagion. He died in L.oa- 
doo,and was interred in the Sa- 
voy church. He wrote besides 
ocher pieces the ** Palice of 
Honour,** an ingenious poem, 
in which, under the similitude 
ai a vision; he paints the vanity 
and inconstancy of all worldly 
glory.. But his most esteemed 
work, the translation of the 
** Thretenc Bukes of Eneados," 
Jie undertook at the desire of 
lord Henry Sinclair, « munifi- 
cent patron of the arts in those 
times, and finished it in about 
X6 months. This was amongst 
the first translations of the cUs< 
sica that had been attempted ; 
and whether we consider the 
state of British literature at that 
era, or the rapidity with which 
he completed the work, he will 
be found entitled to a high de- 
l^ee of admiration. Mr. War- 
ton stiles him " one of the dis- 
tinguished luminaries that 
marked- the restoration of let- 
ters in Scotland at the com- 
mencement of the z6th cen- 
tury 
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DOUGLAS (}AMES), eaH 
of Morton, and uncle to Ar- 
chibald earl of Angus, was for 
some time recent of Scotland, 
and was a chief actor in the 
transactions which took place in 
chat country during the reign 
of Maryland in the minority of 
her son James VI. He early 
joined himself to the party of 
the earl of Murray, and the 
other leaders of the reformation. 
At the time wht^n Rizio*s in* 
flueuce with Mary had given 
cause of discontent to Darnley, 
and many of the nobles, Mor. 
ton engaged in the combination 
for his destruction. Morton 
who was at this time lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland, under- 
took to direct the enterprise, 
carried on in defiance of all the 
laws of which he was hound to 
be the guardian ; and the lord 
RuthveUf who had been con<* 
fined to his bed for three months 
by a very dangerous distemper, 
and who was still so weak that 
he could scarce walk, or bear 
the weight of his armour, was 
intrusted with the executive 
part. On the 9th of March 
1566, Morton entered the court 
of the palace with 160 men ; 
and without noise, or meeting 
with any resistance, siezed all 
the gates. Wliilc the queen 
was at supper with the countess 
of Argyle, Rizio, and a few do- 
mestics, the king suddenly en- 
tered the apartment, by a pri- 
vate passage. At his back was 
RuthYtDi cUd io complete ^r* 
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rnour* Ruthven drew his dlg- 
l^er, and with a furious mien 
and voice, commanded Rizio 
to leave a place of which he 
was unworthy, and which he 
had occupied too long. Nam« 
bers of armed men rushed in ; 
and before Rizio could be drag- 
ged through the next apartment, 
the rage of his enemies put an 
end to his life^ Morton, baisely 
deserted by the king, who now 
denied his knowledge of the 
conspiracy by public proclama- 
tions; and abandoned ungene- 
rously by Murray and hi^ par- 
ty, was obliged to fly from his 
native country, and to take re- 
fuge in England. A few days 
after the baptism of the prince, 
James Vf, Morton and the o- 
ther conspirators against Rizio 
obtained their pardon, and leave 
to return into Scotland, through 
the solicitations' of Bochwell. 
After the murder of Darnley, 
and the marriage of the queen 
.to Bothwell, Morton, with ma- 
py of the nobles, entered into 
^n association for the defence of 
the person of the young prince 
against the artifices of Bothwell. 
The confederated lords met for 
this purpose at Stirling. Mary, 
In order to prepare for the 
storm, issued a proclamation, 
requiring her subjects to take 
;irnis, and to attend her husband 
by a day appointed. At the 
same time she published a ma- 
nifesto, in which she laboured 
to vindicate her government 
iXQva tbp imputations with 
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whicb It had been loadied, and : 
employed the strongest tenns 
to express her' concern for the 
safety of the prince her son. 
Neither of these produced any 
considerable effect. Her pro- 
clamation was ill obeyed, and 
her manifesto met with little 
credit. The confederate lords 
carried on their preparation! 
with no less activity, and with 
much more success. They were 
ready to march before the qtieeii 
and Bothwell were in a condi* 
tion to resist them. Mean* 
while Bothwell assembled his 
farces at Dunbar, and advanced 
to meet the confederates. The 
confederates, on the first intel- 
ligence of his approach, advan* 
ced to meet him. They found 
the queen's forces drawn up oB 
the same ground which the 
English had possessed at the 
battle of Pinkie. The numbers 
on both sides were nearly equal. 
Du Croc, the French ambassa- 
dor, who was in the field, en- 
deavoured by negociating with 
the queen and the nobles, to put 
an end to the quarrel without 
the effusion of blood. He re- 
presented to the tonfederatet 
the queen's inclinations towards 
peace, and her willingness to 
pardon the offences which they 
had committed. -Morton re- 
plied with warmth, that they 
had taken arms, not against the 
queen, but against the murderer 
of her husband ; and if he were 
given up to justice, or banished 
from her presenccy she shovl4 
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jfind them ready- to yield the 
l^bedieiice Dvhich is due from 
sobjecss to their sovereign. The 
qoeen, not cboosiDg to hazard 
a battie, demanded an interview 
^rith Kirkaldy, who command- 
ed an advanced body of the 
enemy. He, with the consent, 
amd in name of the leaders of 
ihc party, promised that, on 
condition she would dismiss 
Sotfawell from her presence, 
and govern the kingdom by the 
advice of her nobles, they would 
iKmottr and obey her as their 
; sovereign. Daring this parley, 
Bothwcti took his last forewell 
ttf the queen, and rode off the 
^Id with a few followers. As 
soon as Bothweii retired, Mary 
aof rendered to Kirkaldy. The 
confederates 'carried her to £- 
diaborgh; and seeing her af- 
fection for BothwcU as violent 
as ever, sent her a prisoner to 
the castle of Lochlevcn. Dur> 
ing her confinemenc, she was 
iorccd to sign papers, by which 
die renounced all share in the 
government of the kingdom; 
consented to the coronation of 
the jcmng king, and appointed 
Morray regent. Mary after 
this escaped from Lochleven, 
and the battle of Lisngside was 
ftxight, which proved Caul to 
ler cause. She retired to £ng. 
knd, and was there detained a 

Eisoner by queen Elizabeth. 
avifig submitted her case to 
tfiat queen, the regent, in com- 
|Bny with Morton and others, 
iras called fix«t to York, and 
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thet^to Westminster, to Tindi* 
cate his conduct. After the 
death of the regent Murray, 
Kirkaldy, who was at the head 
of th^ party for Mary in Scot- 
landjformed a daring enterprise, 
which, had it not miscarried, 
would have put the king's party 
entirely in his power. By his 
direction, four hundred men set 
out from £dinburgh, and the 
better to conceal tiieir design 
marched south. But they soon 
wheeled to the right, and horses 
having provided for the infant- 
ry, roide straight to Stirling, 
where the cpurt was then held. 
By four in the morning they 
arrived there, and seized all the 
nobles. They met with no re- 
sistance from any person but 
Morton, who, defending his 
house with obstinate valour, 
they were obliged to set it on 
fire ; and he did not surrender 
till forced out of it by the flames. 
In performing this some time 
was consumed; and the noise 
and uproar reached the castle. 
The earl of Mar sallied out of 
the garrison, and fired briskly 
upon the enemy, who fled with 
precipitation. The regent Len- 
nox being killed in this affray, 
Morton was a candidate for the 
vacant ofRce ; but Mar was cho- 
sen by a majority of voices. He 
having died on the 29th of Oc 
tober 1572* Morton was chosen 
regent. Kirkaldy, chough a- 
bandoned by most of his asso- 
ciates, defended the castle of 
Edinburgh furthecaptivequeen* 
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Elizabeth sent sir William Dru- 
ry into Scotland with forces, to 
assist the regent in supporting 
his authbrity, and the castle of 
Edinburgh was besieged. For 
three and thirty days Kirkaldy 
resisted all the efforts of the 
Scots, and English. But his re- 
sources having failed ; and the 
forciBcations having been bat- 
tered down, he at length sur- 
rendered himself to Drury, who 
promised, in the name of his 
mistress, that he should be fa- 
¥Ottrably treated. Morton, how- 
ever, insisted that they should 
suffer the punishment due to 
their rebellion and obstinacy ; 
and Elizabeth, without regard- 
ing Drury*s honour, or his pro- 
mises in her name, abandoned 
them to the regent's disposal. 
He first confined them to sepa^^ 
rate prisons; and scon after, 
with' Elizabeth's consent, con- 
demned Kirkaldy and his bro- 
ther to be hanged at the cross 
of Edinburgh. Maitland, who 
was taken prisoner along with 
them, and who did not expect 
to be more favourably treated, 
ended his days hj a voluntary 
death. The rapacity and ava- 
rice of Morton soon rendered 
his administration odious ; and 
his behaviour to some of the 
powerful barons, occasioned 
them to league for his destruc- 
tion. All began to torn their 
eyes to the young king, from 
whom they expected the redress 
of all their grievances, and the I 
jretiua of a more geacle and c- i 
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qual administration. Jarttes, a{ 
Stirling, had procured an inter* , 
view with Argyle and Atho]| 
two of Morton's enemies^ and 
he determined to take the go* 
vernment into his own hands. 
Lord Glamis, the chancellor* 
and Herries, were appointed to 
signify this resolution to M6r« i 
ton, who was at this time in 
Dalkeith, the usual place of hit 
residence. Forseeing the ttonxi 
that was gathering, he resigned 
in a public form the authority 
which he held, and obtained a 
pardon and approbation for eve* 
ry thing done by him in the 
exercise of his omce. Mortoa 
retired to one of his seats, aad 
seemed to enjoy the tranquUlity, 
and to be occupied only in the 
amusements of a country life* 
But even in this retreat, which. 
the people called the Xim / Dom^ 
his wealth and abilities render* 
ed him formidable; and the 
new counsellors were so impra* 
dent as to rouse him, by the 
precipitancy with which they 
hastened to strip him of all re- 
mains of power. They requir* 
ed him to surrender the castle 
of Edinburgh, which was still , 
in his possession. He refused at ' 
first to do so, and began to pre- 
pare for its defence; but the 
citizens of Edinburgh having^ 
taken arms, and repulsed a paf t 
of the garrison, he was obliged 
to give up that important fort* ' 
ress. Morton having gained 
the confidence of the earl of 
M^Ti and die coantess his 
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> tiler, insnoated to them that 
jUexamdrr Erskine had formed 
m plot to deprive his nephew of 
of the government of Stirling 
castle, and the custody of the 
ling's person. The earl re- 
pairing suddenly to Stirling, 
seized the castle, and turned 
•ttt his uncle, who dreaded no 
dinger from his hands ; and 
- Aus became master, both of the 
long's person and the fortress. 
An event so tfneipected occa- 
sioned great consternation ; and 
though Morton's hand did not 
appear in the execution, he was 
imiversally believed to be the 
mnthor of the attempt. A par- 
liament was soon after held, at 
which the king's acceptance of 
tile government was confirmedj^ 
and the act granted tq Morton 
for his security ratified. Mean 
while Argyle, Athol, and their 
followers took arms, upon the 
specious pretence of rescuing the 
king from captivity, and the 
kingdom from oppression. But 

f cither party fez^ring to push 
matters to extremity, determin- 
ed upon an accommodation. 
After many delays, and much 

^ 'difficulty, the contending par- 

] tics were at last brought to some 
agreement. Morton, in token 
of reconciliation, having invited 
the leaders of the opposite par- 
ty to a great entertainment, 
Athol the chancellor was, soon 
after, taken ill, and died within 
a few days. The symptoms 

^ and violence of the disease gave 
tisc (0 fuon^ saspiciQjps thAt h« 
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had been poisoned by Mortoi. 
The office of chancellor was 
now bestowed on Argyle, and 
Morton recovered all the au« 
thority he possessed during his 
regency. But the king was 
now of age when the character 
and dispositions of the mind 
begin to unfold themselves, and 
to become visible. He had dis- 
covered his attachment to fa- 
vourites, which accompanied 
him through his whole life; 
and these concurred in employ- 
ing their whole address to un- 
dermine Morton's credit. The 
king went to Edinburgh to hold 
a parliament, and entered the 
capital with great pomp. Cap« 
tain Stewart, one of the favour- 
ites of Jdmes, entered the coun- 
cil chamber inrhile the king and 
nobles were assembled, and, fal- 
ling on his knees, accused Mor-< 
ton of being accessary in the 
conspiracy against the life of his 
majesty's father, and offered, 
under the usual penalties, to ve- 
rifty this charge by legal evi- 
dence. Morton, who was pre- 
sent, heard this accusation with 
firmness; and replied with a 
disdainful stnile, proceeding ei- 
ther from contempt of the in- 
famous character of his accuser, 
or from consciousness of his own 
innocence, '* that his known 
zeal in punishing those who 
were suspected of that detesta* 
hie crime,^ might well exempt 
himself from any suspicion of 
being accessary to it, neverthfr* 

Uih bf Tf9Vil4 cheerfully swh.^ 
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fnit to a trial, either in that 
place, or in anj other court, and 
doui)ted rot but his own inno- 
cence, and the malice of his ene- 
mies, would then appear in the 
clearest light.*' Morton was, 
however, confined, first of all to 
his own house, and then com- 
mitted to the castle of Edin- 
burgh. He was then carried 
to the castle of Dumbarton. 
The earl of Angus was now 
ready to take arms in order to 
rescue his kinsman. But Mor- 
ton absolutely forbade any such 
attempt, and declared, that he 
would rather suffer ten thou- 
sand deaths, than bring an im- 
putation on his own character, 
by seeming to decline a trial. 
Elizabeth did not fail to inter-' 
pose, with warmth, in the be- 
half of a man who had contri- 
buted sd much to preserve her 
influence over Scotland ; but 
the greater solicitude she dis- 
covered for Morton's safety, the 
more eagerly did his enemies 
drive on their scheme for his 
destructiont Captain Stewart, 
bis accuser, was first appointed 
tutor to the earl of Arran, and 
soon after both the title and 
estate of his unhappy ward, to 
which he advanced some frivo- 
lous claim, were conferred up- 
on htm. The new made peer 
was commanded to conduct 
Morton fk-om Dumbarton to 
Edinburgh, and, by that choice, 
the earl was not only warned 
yrhzt fate he might expect, but 
bad the cruel morti^cation of 
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seeing his mortal enemy losdei 
with honours, in reward of the 
malice with which he had caa* 
tributed to his ruin. The ac- 
count which our historians give 
of Morton's trial is inacccurate 
and unsatisfastory. The whole 
proceedings seem to have been j 
violent, irregular, and oppreft> I 
sive. Arran, in order to extort I 
evidence, tortured several of the J 
earl's domestics with unt^siial 
cruelty. During the trial, great 
bodies of armed men wcre^ 
drawn up in different parts of 
the city. The jury was com- 
posed of the earl's known ene« 
mies ; and though he challenged 
several of th.eni, his objections 
were overruled. After a short 
consultation, his peers found 
him guilty of concealing, and of 
bqing art and part in, the con« 
spiracy against the life of the 
late king. The first part of the 
verdict did not surprise him, 
but he twice repeated the words 
art and patt with some vehe- 
mence, and added, God knows 
it is not so. The doom which 
the law decrees against a traitor 
was pronounced. The king, 
however, remitted the cruel 
and ignominious part of the 
sentence, and appointed that he 
should suffer death next day, by 
being beheaded. During that 
awful interval, Morton posses- 
sed the utmost composure of 
mind. He supped cheerfully ; 
tilept a part of the night in his 
usual manner; and employed 
the rest of his time Iq religiquft 
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conferences, and in acts of de- 
Totbn, with some ministers of 
the city. Wiicn his keepers 
told him that the guards were 
attending, and all things in rea- 
diness/* I praise my God," said 
he, " I am ready likewise.** Ar- 
ran commanded these guards; 
and even in tlin»e moments, 
when the most implacable ha> 
tred IS apt to relent, the malice . 
of his enemies could not forbear 
this insult. On the scaffold his 
behaviour was calm ; his coun- 
tenance and voice unaltered; 
and after some time spent in 
devotion, lie suffered death with 
the intrepidity which became 
the name of Douglas. His head 
was placed on the public jail of 
Edinburgh ; and his body, after 
lying till sunset on the scaffold, 
covered with a beggarly cloak, 
W3S carried by common porters 
to the usual burial place of cri- 
minals. None. of his friends 
durst accompany it to the grave, 
or discover their gratitude and 
respect by any symptoms of sor- 
row. Morton suffered in 1581. 
DOUGLAS (Admiral Sir 
CHARLES), a native of Scot- 
land, was originally in the 
patch service ; and it was not 
without some difficulty that he 
was enabled (o obtain rank in 
the English navy. He was so 
excellent a linguist, that he 
spoke six European languages 
correctly. On the war with 
America breaking out he bad a 
broad pendant given him, and 
C^ff^nmnded the squadrcn em- 

I 
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ployed in the Gulf of St. Iaiu 
rence. His services here obtain- 
ed him very flattering honours 
on his return to England; and 
after Brerecon was dismissed for 
misconduct, from the Duke of 
98 guns, sir Charles was appoit* 
ed to command her. In this 
ship he cultivated his mechan* 
ical propensity so much to the 
improvement of tlie guns and 
the use of locks instead oC 
matches, that the practice was 
universally adopted throughout 
the navy. 'll)uring tRc prepara* 
tions for war in the year 1787, 
he was promoted to the rank of 
rear adnliral. He died how* 
ever in January 1 789. 

D R U M M-O N D (WIL* 
LTAM), of Hawthornden, an 
eniinet poet and histori^^n, was 
born in 1585. He received hii 
early education at Edinburgh; 
and being afterwards sent to 
Franre, studied the civil law at 
Bourges; but, his genuis leading 
him to polite literature, he re« 
turned to Scotland, and retired 
to his agreeable seat at Haw* 
thomden, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. Here he 
spent his time in reading Greek 
and Latin authors, and in pre* 
paring for the world several 
fine pieces of his own. He 
wrote his " Cypress Grove,** a 
piece of excellent prose, after a 
dangerous fit of sickness, and 
about the same time hit 
" Flowers of Sion,'* in verse. 
But a misfortune befel him, 
which tn4u(;ed 14m to ^uit his. 
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he dated from the field, on 
horsebick. lu 1 7 15 Mr. Drum* 
mond was promoted to a seat 
at the board of Excise ; and in 
1717 was appointed one of the 
Commissioners of the castoms. 
In 1715, after having served in 
the subordinate omces, Mr. 
Drummond was elected lord 
provost of Edinborgh. His ad- 
ministration of this office, which 
he filled with uniform popula-* 
rity and credit six times, is best 
recorded by the public structores 
which he reared; the institu- 
tions which ^c founded, and the 
flourishing appearance, which, 
mi consequence of his exertions, 
pervades almost every corner of 
the metropolis. In October 
'737 ^c ^^s promoted to be 
one of the commissioners of £x- 
<lise, an office which he retained 
during the remainder of his life. 
In July 1727 he had been named 
one of the commissioners and 
trustees for improving fisheries 
and manufactures in Scotland ; 
and as connected with the city of 
Edinburgh, he now became the 
principal agent in the patriotic 
xn»titution' of a public infirmary. 
By his exertions accordingly a 
charter was procured in August 
1736 ; and the foundation stone 
of the present building was laid 
oothe zd of August 1738. From 
that period the building was, 
gradually carried on, and in the 
course of'^ a few years theedi^ce 
was completed. In 1745 apon 
tlie approach of the rebels Mr. 
Dnpmxmd railed a company of 
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volunteers, which were dli. 
charged, however, upon the re- 
treat of the regular armyt 
without having attempted any 
thing. He then joined the 
army, and was present at the 
battle of Preston. Mr. Drum* 
mond began his further im- 
provements in the city,' by lay« 
ing the foundation stone of the 
Exchange, in 1753 ; and in Oc- 
tober 1763, during his sixth pro- 
vostship, he laid the first stone 
of the North Bridge, which 
connects the new town of Edin- 
burgh with the. old. Mr. 
Drummond died on the 4th of 
November 1 766, in the 80th 
year of his age. The interests 
of learning Mr. Drummond 
cherished with peculiar atten- 
tion ; he had hinistlf been a 
member of the literary society 
which contributed to torm the 
historian /)i Charles V ; and te 
him the university of Edinburgh 
is indebted for the disinterested 
promotion of Dr. Robertson to 
the rank of principal, and for the 
institution of five new profesi^ 
sorships. The managers of the 
infirmary, a few years alter hii 
death, erected a bust of him in 
their public hall ; and Dr. 
Robertson, ^t their request, 
wrote the following inscription. 
to be placed under the head of 
its benefactor ; ** George Drum* 
mond, to whom this country is 
indeSted for all the benefit 
which it derives from the flo^« 
al Infirmar^t" 
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DRYSDALE (Dr. JOHN), 
was born at Kirkaldy, April 
i9, 1718. He received the ru- 
diment* of his education at the 
parish school, and removed to 
the university in 1732. After 
passing through the ordinary 
courses of languages and philo> 
sophy, he engaged in the study 
of divinity, apd was licensed to 
preach in the year 1740. In 
1748 he was presentod to the 
living of Kirkliston; and in 
I7^3> was translated to that of 
Lady Yester^s at Edinburgh. 
The degree of doctor of divinity 
was conferred upon him by the 
university of Aberdeen in 1765 ; 
and the foliowing year he was 
translated to the collegiate 
charge of the Tron-church. He 
was now appointed one of his 
Majesty's chaplains. In 1773, 
lie wast raised to the dignity of 
moderator of the genciral assem- 
bly, the greatest mark of respect 
which an ecclesiastical common- 
wealth can bestow on .any of its 
members : to this office he was 
again elected in 1784. His 
health now greatly on the de- 
cline. At the General Assem- 
bly in May 1788, he found 
himself unUble to go through 
his duty as principal clerk ; and 
he did not long survive the 
met'ting of the assembly in that' 
year. He died June 16, 1788. 
Since Dr. Drysdale's de!ith two 
volumes of his sermons have 
been published. 

DUFF, king of Scptland, sue* 
ceeded Indulf in 961 *, but, after 
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a short reign of about four ytnrt^ 
was slain or driven into exile. 

DUN,(DAVID, Lord), See 
Erskine. 

DUNBAR (WILLIAM), m 
Scottish poet, of considerable 
merit, is supposed to have beea 
bprn about the year 1 465. He 
was educated for the church $ 
and in his youth he appears to 
have been a travelling noviciate 
of the order of St. Francis. His 
sentiments with regard to this 
profession we are enabled to 
glean from a poem, describing 
" How Dunbar was desyred to 
be ane Frier." " Between Ber- 
wick and Calais,** says he, ad« 
dressing himself to St. Francis, 
** in every flourishing town of 
the English dominions, have I 
made good cheer| in the habit 
of thy order. In friar's weed 
have I ascended the pulpit at 
Dernton and Canterbury : in ic 
have I also crossed the sea at 
Dover, and instructed the in- 
habitants of Picardy. But this 
mode of life compelled me to 
have/ecouise to many a pious 
fraud, from whose guilt no holy 
water could cleanse me." The 
period of his return from the 
contitient we liave no means of 
ascertaining. He was most pro- 
bably residing in Scotland io 
1503. During that year were 
celebrated the nuptials of James 
IV. and Margaret Tudor; aa 
event which he has commemo* 
rated in a beautiful poem, intitu« 
led" ThcThistleand the Rose." 
Of the character of the times thp 
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poetry of Dunbar exiilbiti fre- 1 
quent vestiges. Several of his 
compositions are tinctured with 
expressions, which to tis must 
appear rather profane and inde- 
cent ; although in the minds of 
his coteroporaries tlicy certainly 
vrere not calculated to excite 
such sensations. Some of his 
poems \ircrc printed by Chap- 
man and Miliar in 1508. The 
curious collection in the Advo- 
cate's Library includes his** Gol- 
din Tergc ,** his «* Twa Mariit 
Wemcn and the Wcdo,**his" La- 
ment for the Deth of the Mak- 
karia/* his " Testament of 
Kennedy,** and his ballad on 
D'Aubigny. About the age of 
T^unbar, it became a practice 
among the poets of Europe to 
attempt a motely species of 
c^>mpositioD, ill which shreds of 
different languages are fantasti- 
cally combined. In his ** Tes- 
tament of Kennedy," he inter- 
laces l<atin with Scottish versesin 
such a manner as to produce a 
tery ludicrous effect. The con- 
cluding stanza we shall gi?e as 
. a specimen ; 

I will no priestiB for me sing 

Diet iiUf dia ir^^ 
)9or yet na bcllis for me ring,i 

Sieut semper tolet fieri ; 
$ut a bag-pyp to play a spring, 

Et unam ale-wisp etnte me ; 
Insteid of torchis, for to bring 

^atuor lagenas cervhi^f 
Within the graif to scttjfit thing! 

//? f/iadum fjudijuxia me^ 
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To fle the feyndis; th«n harflf 
sing 
De terra plasmasti mt, 

• 

Of the time and manner of the 
death of Dunbar nothing it with 
certainty known ; but it issup« 
posed to have been about the 
year 1530. 

DUNBAR (Dr. JAMES), 
professor of philosophy in King's 
college, Aberdeen. He wrote 
" Essays on the History of Man* 
kind in rude and uncultivated 
ages,'* 8vo. i78o,and died May 
28, 1798. 

DUNCAN I, king of Scot, 
land, succeeded to his grand* 
father Malcolm II. in 1034 ; 
but he fell by the hand of do* 
mestic treachery in the seventh 
year of his reign, immediately 
after his return from an unfor* 
tunate enpisditioo iato the portb 
of England. 

DUNCAN II. usurped the 
throne from Donald Bane in 
1094 ; but was assassinated by 
him after a very short reign.' 

DUNCAN (^WILLIAM), 
an ingenious critic and transla- 
tor, was born at Aberdeen in 
1 7 1 7 . He wrote for Dodsley *» 
•* Preceptor,** the article " Lo- 
gic," which was so much approv<v 
cd,that it was printed separate* 
ly in I751,and has ip some mea« 
sure superseded that of Dr, 
Watts,, His last production 
was an excellent translation of 
** Cxsar's Commentari.es," pre- 
vious to the publication of whicli 
he was appointed professor of 
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i|Kilo8ophy in the Marischal col- 
lege, Aberdeen. Hedied in 1 760. 
DUNCAN (ADAM, Admi- 
ral I^ord Viscount), was born 
July I, 1731. After receiving 
S( liberal education, he entered, 
at an early age, into the naval 
service, and was present, as 
midshipman and as lieutenant, 
in several of the most gallant 
and successful actions in the war 
of ,1756. Mr. Duncan was pro- 
moted, on the 25 th of February 
1761,10 the rank of post-cap- 
tain. In the war with Ameri- 
ca he served as captain on board 
the Hag ship of Admiral Kep- 
pel, whose particulnr csteeoi he 
had obtained by his gallant con- 
duct and amiable character. 
On the 24th of September 1787, 
Captain Dunfcun was advanced 
to the rank of rear-admiral. He 
was made a vice-admiral in tne 
year 1793. In 1795 he became, 
in the course of promotion, one 
of the admirals of the blue. He 
was then called to the com- 
mand of the fleet acting off the 
Texel against the Dutch, and 
hoiatcd his flag on board the 
Venerable. He had the morti- 
fication to see the mutiny ex- 
tend, in June 1797, to almost 
all the seamen of the ships under 
his comnvdiid. But they still 
respected his person and his 
worth. At the most critical 
moment of the mutiny, he ad- 
ilressrd them in a short speech, 
manly, plain, and pathetic, 
trhich had the effect of bring- 
}Dg them back to due obcdieuce. 
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Soon after, on the nth of Oc^ 

tober, the Dutch fleet ventured 
out of the Texel ; admiral Dun- 
can disposed his squadron so as 
to prevent their immediate. re« 
treat ; they were brought to an 
engagement; the great actioo 
between Egmont and Camper- 
down was fought, and one of 
the most glorious victories in 
the annals of naval heroism was 
gained. His country then did 
justice to hit merits. On the 
2ls^tof October 1797, admiral 
Duncan was raised to the dig. 
nity of the British peerage, with 
the title of lord viscount Dun- 
can, baron of l^undie. He had 
before, on the death of his elder 
brother, succeeded to the family 
inheritance of Lundie. Parlia* 
ment also, upon a proposition 
from his majesty, settled a 
pension of «oool, a year on lord 
Dtmcan, to be continued to the 
two next heirs to his titles. His 
lordship after this spent some 
years in virtuous and happy 
retirement. In 1804 he went 
to London, at the persuasion of 
his relation lord Melville, with 
a view ^o return, in this impor- 
tant crisis, to some public com- 
mand. But his health was sen- 
sibly impaired, having lately be- 
I'ore sustained a sudden shock, 
very similar to a stroke of apo- 
plexy. He hastened down to 
his family and J^riends in Scot- 
land. On his journey, however, 
he was subjected to a second 
attack of the same affection, 
which in a few mioutes pu; w 
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end to bis life, io September 

DUNDAS (ROBERT) of 
Aroiston, late lord President of 
the court of session, was born 
July 18, 1713. He received 
the earlier part of his e4|ication 
under a domestic tutor, and af- 
terwards pursued the usual 
course of academical studies in 
the university of Edinburgh. 
In the end of the year 1733 he 
went to Utrecht ; and, having 
visited Paris, and several towns 
of France and the Low Coun- 
tries, he returned to Scotland in 
2737. He was called to the 
bar in the following year ; and 
was appointed solicitor general 
for Scotland in 174%. In 1746 
he was elected dean of the fa- 
culty of advocates, and in 1754 
was elected member of parlia- 
^ ment for the county of Edin- 
burgh. On the 14th of June 
1760, Mr. Dundas was appoint- 
ed president of the court of ses- 
sion. He had no sooner taken 
his seat, than he devoted him> 
self to the duties cf his office, 
with an ardour which that 
court, even under the ablest of 
his predecessors, had seen no 
example^ and a perseverance of 
attention which suffered no re- 
mission to the latest hour of his 
life. He died of a short illness, 
on the 13th of December 1787, 
in the 75th year of his age. His 
eldest son, Robert Dundas of 
Arnistorf, is now lord Chief 
Baron of the court of £:]^chc^ucr 
io Scotland* 
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DUNDEE (Viscount). Sh 
Graham. 

DUNLOP (WILLIAM), a 
pious learned and eloquent di- 
vine, was born at Glasgow in 
i6g%, and died at Edinburgh ia 
1720. 

DUNS SCOTUS (JOHN), a 
Franciscan friar, commonly cal- 
led doitor subtilh^ was born in 
the year Z274 ; but whether in 
Scotland, England, or Ireland, 
has long been a matter of dis- 
pute among the learned of each 
nation. Dempster, Mackenzie, 
and other Scottish writers, a>* 
sert positively that he was born 
in Dunse, a town in Scotland, 
about fifteen miles from Ber- 
wick; and to secure him more 
efieccually, Mackenzie makes 
him descended from the Dunses 
in Merse. When a boy he be- 
came accidentally acquainted 
with two Franciscan friars;^ who, 
finding him to be a youth of 
very extraordinary capacity, 
took him to their convent at 
Newcastle, and afterwards per- 
suaded him to become one of 
their fraternity. From thence 
he was sent to Oxford, where 
he was made fellow of Merton 
College, and professor of di- 
vinity; and Mackenzie says that , 
not less than 30,000 students 
came to Oxford to hear his lec- 
tures. He went to Paris in 
the year 1304, where he was . 
honoured, first with the degree 
of bachelor, then doctor in di- 
vinity, and in 1307 was appomt- 
cd regcQt of the divinity ^chpoli. 
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t>uriDg his re&idence here the 
famous controversy about the 
immaculate aonception of the 
virgin Mary arbae. Albertus 
Magnus maintained that she 
vvas born in original sin* Scotus 
advanced 200 arguments in sup- 
port of the contrary opinion, 
and convinced the university of 
Paris that she was really con- 
ceived immaculate. Our author 
had not been above a year at 
Paris when he removed to Co- 
longe, where he was received 
with great pomp by the magis- 
trates and nobles of that city, 
and where he died of an apo- 
plexy soon atter his arrival, in 
the year 1308, in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. He was 
the founder of a new sect of 
schoolmen, called Scotists, whu 
opposed the opiniotfis of the 
^^hqmistSi so palled from St. 
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Thomas Aquinas. Dun« Sco* 
tus was a most voluminoos 
writer; his works making 1% 
volumes folio, as published at 
Lyons by Luke Wadding, in 
1639. ^ 

DURY (JOHN), in Latin 
Durxus, a Scottish divine, who 
travelled much, and laboured 
with great zeal to reunite the 
Lutherans with the Calvinists. 
The discouragements he met 
with in this scheme, unaccount- 
ably impelled him to» another 
stin TTwce impracticablt! and 
aerial ; and this was, to rt-unito 
all Christians by means of a ne^ 
explication of the Apocalypse, 
which he* published at Frank- 
fort in 1674. The time of his 
death is unknown, but is sup- 
posed to ha?e be^o about the 
year 1675. 
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ED, king of Scotland, suc- 
ceeded his brother Con- 
9tantine II ; but before he could 
establish himself on the throne, 
he was slain by the faction of 
his relationi, Eochoid and Gre*> 
gory. 

^ EDGAR ATHELING sue. 
needed in the throne of Scot- 
land to Donald Bane in 1098. 
After a reign of eight tranquil 
^ears he 4ip4 in 1^0 J% 
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ELLIOT (GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS), lord Heath- 
field, a distinguished and able 
general, to whose victorious ex- 
ertions we owe the possessioa 
of that impotant fortress which 
cominands the Mediterranean 
aea. He was born in 1 718. He 
received his education under a 
private tutor ; and at an early 
age was sent to the university 

ipf JLcydcn, where he m»a? %, 
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rapid progress in classical leam- 
iti^. JBeing designed for the 
army, he was senc from thence 
Co the celebrated Ecole Royal du 
genie miiitaire, at La Fere in Pi- 
cardy. Mr. £lUot returoed to 
liis oative country iu his seven- 
teenth year ; and in the same 
year, 1 735, was entered a vo- 
luuteer in the a3d foot. From 
this he went into the engineers 
corps at Woolwich, where he 
continued until his uncle, Colo- 
nel £Uiot, brought him in as 
adjutant of the second troop of 
horse grenadiers. With this 
troop he went upon service to 
Geroaany, and was with them 
in a variety of actions : at the 
battle of Dettingen he was 
wounded. In this regiment he 
first bought the rank of captain 
and major, and afterwards the 
lieutenant-colonelcy. In 1759 
he quitted the second troop of 
horse grenadier guards, being 
selected to raise form and disci. 
pline the first regiment of h'ght 
horse, called after him Elliot's. 
As soon as they were raised and 
formed, he was appointed to 
the command of the cavalry 
in the expedition to the coast 
of France, with the rank of 
brigadier - general ; and after 
this he pusscd into Germa- 
ny, where he was employed 
on the staff, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in a variety of 
movements. From Germany 
he was recalled, for the purpose 
. of being employed as second in 
' the command of the memorable 
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expedition against the HavAiu 
nah. In 1775 he was appointed 
•ommander in chie/ of the for<* 
ces in Ireland. But he did not 
long continue in this station, 
not even long enoui^h to un« 
pack all his trunks ; for, finding 
that interferences were made by 
petcy authority, derogatory of 
his own, he resisted the practice 
with becoming spirit. Not 
choosiing, however, to disturb 
the government of the sister 
kingdom on a personal affair, he 
solicited to be recalled. He was 
so ; when he was appointed to 
the command of Gibraltar, iu 
a fortunate hour for the safety 
of that fortress. He maintain- 
ed his station for three years ot 
constant investment, iu which 
all the powers of Spain were 
employed. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were at this time on his 
garrison; and his conduct ia 
his able defence of Gibraltar in 
1782, has justly exalted him to 
a must elevated place in the 
military annals of the present 
day. On his return to England, 
the gratitude of the British Se« 
nate was as forward as the pub* 
lie voice in giving him that 
distinguishing mark his merit 
deserved; to which his majesty 
was pleased to add thatof knight 
of the bath, and an elevation to 
the peerage, by the title of lord 
Heathfield baron of Heathfield, 
on June 14, I787. He closed 
a lite of military renown, at 
the most critical season for his 
memory. He had acquired th« 
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brightest honours of a soldier, 
the love and reverence of his 
country ; and he fell, in an ex- 
ertion beyond his strength, 
from an anxiety to close his life 
on the rock where he had his 
fame. He died in the seventy- 
third year of his age, on the 6th 
of July 1790, at his chateau at 
Aix-la*Chapelle, of a stroke of 
the palsy, after having enjoyed 
for some weeks past- a- tolerably 
good share of health, and an 
unusual flow of spirits. Two 
days before his death, he dined 
with his friend M^. Barclay, 
and was in a few days to have 
set out for I^eghorn, on his way 
to Gibraltar. His remains were 
brought to Dover, from whence 
they were conveyed to Hea^h- 
field in Sussex, and then depo- 
sited in a marble vault built for 
that purpose, over which a 
handsome monument is erected. I 
ELPHINSTON (W1L-| 
£.IAM), a Scottish prelate and 
statesman, was born at Glasgow 
in 1431. He received his edu- 
cation in his native city; and 
)tis first acquisitions were in 
classical learning and theology. 
At the age of twenty-five he 
entered into the church, and 
became immediately minister of 
the parish of St. Michael in 
Glasgow. Mr. Elpbinston had 
resided four years upon his cure 
9ct Glasgow, when he quitted it, 
in order to study civil and ca- 
non law in the university of 
Paris. Such was the proficien- 
cy he made there, tha^ in the 
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space of three years he was ad- 
vanced to the professorship of 
civil and eanon law at Paris, 
and afterwards at Orleans, 
Having spent nine years in 
France, and six of them an a 
conspicuons and honourable si- 
tuation, he was urged by his 
patron, the bishop of Glasgtyw, 
to return to his country and his 
friends. The post of official of 
Glasgow was conferred upon 
him soon after his arrival in 
Scotland ; and by the patronage 
of James HI. he was soon after 
promoted to be official of $t. 
Andrews,! aud one of the lords 
of the privy council. A mis- 
understanding having ariscii 
between the king of Scotland 
and Louis'XI. of France, Mr. 
Flphinston was sent to' Paris io 
a joint commission with the 
earl of Buchan and the bishop 
of Dunkeld, to answer the mat* 
ter of coraplaint brought for- 
ward by the French monarch. 
After some discussion the dif* 
Terence was composed ; and the 
success of this commission was 
so much attributed to the wis* 
dom and eloquence of Elphin- 
ston, that immediately upon his 
return he was advanced to the 
bishopric of Ross, and in the 
same year translated to the see 
of Aberdeen; Bishop Elphin* 
ston was aftccwards employed 
in a negociation with Richard 
111. of England, in cons'equence 
of which an alliance for three 
years was concluded in 1484* 
After the death of James lU, a 
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I^Sitliainent being summoned to 
meet at £dinburgh in 1488, the 
bishop was obliged to attend it, 
in order to assist at the corona. 
tion of the young prince. He 
mras then sent to Cermany as 
ambassador to the emperor 
Maximilian, on a proposition of 
fnarna^re betwixt the young 
Scottish king and Margaret the 
emperor's daughter; which was 
however frustrated by the priof 
engagement of the lady to the 
prlace of Spain. But, on his 
return through Holland, he had 
the good fortune to settle some 
differences which had subsisted 
between Scotland and the Unit- 
ed Provinces, and in the name 
o( his sovereign concluded a 
treaty. About the year 1494, 
he made application to the pope, 
Alexander VI, to obtain a bull 
for founding a university at A- 
berdeen. which being granted, 
V\c built the King's college, in 
the old town of that city, in the 
year I500. It wax so called, 
because James IV. took it under 
his particular patronage. The 
city of Aberdeen was indebted 
to the munificence of bishop 
£lphinston for . another great 
public work, the bridge across 
the river Dee. The principal 
literary undertaking of bishop 
Hlpbinston was the History of 
Scotland, from its remotest an- 
tiquity to his own time. This 
is still to be found in the Bod- 
leian library. On the death of 
James IV. at the battle of Flod- 
dcn, ihe bi»hpp <iuittcd hi§ re- 
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contributing his best efforts to 
restore the prosperity of his 
CO untry. He fell sick, however, 
on his journey to Edinburgh, 
and expired a week after his 
arrival there, in the 83d year o£ 
his age, 15 14. 

ELPHINSTON (AR- 
THUR), lord Balmerino, was 
born in the year 1688. Prefer- 
ring the military line, he had 
the command of a company of 
foot in lord Shannon's regiment 
in the reign of queen Anne; 
but at the accession of George I. 
resigned that commission, and 
joined the earl of Mar, under 
whom he served at the battle 
of SherifT-muir. After that en- 
gagement, James's af&irs being 
in a desperate situation, Elphin- 
ston found means to escape out 
of Scotland, and to enter into 
the French service, in which he 
continued till the death of hit 
brother Alexander, in 1733* 
When this happened, his father, 
anxious to ha\e him settled at 
home, made such strong appli- 
cation to government in his 
behalf, that he obtained a free 
pardon, of which he sent notice 
to his son, then residing at 
Berne in Switzerland. He 
thcrewpon returned home, after 
having been near twenty years 
an exile from his native coun- 
try. When the Chevalier de 
St. George arrived in Scotland, 
in 1744, Elphinston was one of 
the first that repaired to his 
suodardi and wat appol»ted 
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coIomI and captain of the second 
troop of life guards aitendiog 
his person. He waR at Carlisle ' 
Tk'hen it snrrcndered to the', 
}iighlander», marched with 
tbem as far as Derby, from 
whence he accompanied them 
in their retreat to ScotUnJ, and 
vab present, but not personally 
engaged, being in a corps de 
reserve, at the battle of Falkirk. 
At the decisive battle of Cul- 
loden, lord Balmerino, (for he 
had succeeded to the title a few 
Tvceks preceding), had the mis- 
fortune to be taken prisoner by 
the duke of Cumberland's ar- 
my. Being conducted to Lon- 
don, he was committed to the 
Tower, and brought to' trial in 
Westminster Hall, apth July 
1746, along with the earls of 
Kilmarnock and Cromarty,both 
of whom pleaded guilty. Lord 
Balmerino pleading not guilty, 
■was remanded to thcTowerjand 
brought back next day, when, 
.after some debates about the 
wording of the indictment, be- 
twixt his lordship (who did not 
employ any counsel) and the- 
high steward and crown law- 
yers, witnesses were examined, 
who proved his being with the 
rebels at the several places a- 
bove mentioned, and he was ac- 
cordIi]g1y found guilty. On the 
Jst of August ncniencc of death 
was passed upon the two earls 
and his lordship; the earl of 
Cromarty obtained a pardon, 
bu^ the othqr two suffered de- 
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capitatioD on TowerohlU, z8t]i 
August 1746. 

ERIGENA or SCOTUS 
(JOHN), a learned scholastic 
divine,born about the beginning 
of the ninth century; but in 
what place is a niatter of dis* 
pute among authors. The ge- 
neral c»pinion is, that he was 
bom at Ayr in Scotland, which 
is inferred from his name Sco- 
tus, by whidh he is commonly 
distinguished among contenipo- 
rary writers. Having travelled 
to Athens, where he acquired a 
competent knowledge of the 
Greek and oriental languages, 
he afterwards resided ma^^y 
years in ^thc court of Charles 
the Bald, kir>g of France, who, 
on account of his singular abili- 
ties, treated hira as his intimrate 
friend and companion. During 
his residence with Charles, he 
wrote several books of scholas- 
tic divinity; and he appears 
from his writings to have been 
a man of parts, and, in j>oint of 
learning, superior to any of his 
contemporaries. Whether he 
returned to Scotland, or epded 
his days in France, is a matter 
of doubt ; but he is supposed to 
have died about the year 874. 

ERSKINE (DAVID), lord 
Dun, a celebrated Scottish judjjCj 
who published an excellent work 
in one volume i2mo, under the 
title of" IiOrdDun*s Advices." 
He was born at Dull, in An- 
gus-shire, in 1670, and dic4 
there ia 17^^, 
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KRSXIN£(JOHM),of 
Otfdniu, a celebrated Uwyer, 
vnw pro&isor of Scots law in 
the vnivertity of £dtnbargh. 
His *' lostitBtes of the Law of 
Scotland" were first published 
in I773f some time after the 
author's death ; and is still re* 
garded as the general sundard 
ocposttioa of the law of Scot- 
land. 

ERSKINE (Dr. JOHN),soa 
•f the foregoing, was born on 
the ad of June x 721. From his 
infancy Dr. Erskine was destin- 
ed for the bar ; and on this 
principle the early part of his 
education was conducted. But 
liis inclination leaduig him to 
the stndy of theology, he was, 
in I74Z, licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Dumblsne. 
In May 1744, he was ordained 
jninister of Kirkintilloch, in the 
presbytery of Glasgow ; in 1 754 
he was translated*, to the borough 
of Culross ; in June 1 758 to the 
New Grey -Friars church, £din* 
burgh; and in July 1 759 he 
and Dr. Robertson were admit- 
ted collegiate mintiiters of the 
Old Grey- Friars church there. 
His ^ Theological Disserta- 
tions,*' which appeared in I76j^ 
contain some masterly disquisi- 
tions on some highly interest- 
ing branches of divinity. Hlh 
desire to obtain information of 
the stt* e of religion, morality, 
and4earntog,through the world, 
Blade him eatensively acquaint- 
ed with foreigners; and at a 
very advanced period of hit life, 
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he made himself, by hit 
private application, master of 
the Dutch and German langua* 

ges. In 1790 he published the 
rst volume of his ^* Sketches 
and Hints of Church History 
and Theological Controversy, 
chiefly translated or abridged 
from modern Foreign Writers ;" 
and a second volume appeared 
in 1797. His zeal to advance 
the interests of religious truths 
led him to take a principal share 
in the business of the Sficiety 
for propagating Christian know* 
ledge, of which, so long as.his 
strengdi remained, he was an 
active and useful member. Hia 
feeble bodily constitution early 
felt the approaches of old age ; 
and, for many years before his 
death, his appearance was that 
of a man whose strength waa 
gone. For several winters he 
had been unable to preach re- 
gularly ; and for the last thir- 
teen months of his life, he 
preached none at all. Notwith- 
standing of this, his mental fa* 
culties remained unaffected by 
his bodily decay. Since 1801, 
he had published fhre numbers 
of a periodical pamphlet, intiru* 
led, ** Religious Intelligence 
from abroad ;'* and on the week 
before his death, he sent his 
bookseller notice, that he had 
materials collected for another 
number. His great modesty 
and diffidence in bis own uknts, 
rendered him averse to the pub- 
lishing much of his own, while 
he yfM ever ready u» btiog for«^ 
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^nf^ tfie trorks of othen. T&e 
ttnblic regretted that he spent 
Ris time in labours of this kind ; 
find his friends remonitrdted on 
the impropriety of his deprif* 
ing the vrmld of the benefit of 
his own productions* He felt 
the force of these remonstran- 
ce?, and in 1798 published 
** Doctrinal and Occasional Ser- 
mons/* in one volume Zvo, 
Since that time he was engajf- 
ed, as his health permitted, in 
preparing for the press a' yo* 
rime of practical disconrses^and 
a wnrk of a similar nature with 
his Sketches of Church History. 
"While thus actively and ascfuH'y 
employed, his life was fast has- 
tening to a dose. On Tuesday 
. the 1 8th of January 1803, he 
was occupied till a late hour in 
his study. About 4 o'clock in 
the morning of the r9th he was 
taken ill. The alarm was given 
to hi« family; but, before they 
could be collected around him, 
he expired. His remains were 
interred in the new burying- 
ground of the Grey-Friars 
church-yard. 

ERSKINt? (RALPH) was 
descended from an ancient fa- 
mily ; his father, the Rev. Mr. 
Henry Erskine, being one of 
the thirty- three children of 
Ralph Erskinc of ShielfielJ in 
the Merse, originally descended 
from the noble house of Mar. 
Our author wao horn on the 
15th of March 1685^ Being 
designed for the ministry, he 
wa» sent to the umvci'sity of 
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Sdinbttrjgh to pnrsoe hisstudief^ 
and there went through the or« 
dinary course of education wit|» 
much success. He was ticeosed 
to preach by the presbytery of 
Dunfermline in June 1709 ; and 
in 17x1 was unanimously called 
to the pastoral charge of Duo« 
fermline. In the year l7ao» 
when the General Assembif^ 
passed an act, condemning^ a 
book intitoled ** The Marrow 
oi Modern Divinity," Mr. Er- 
akine joined himself with those 
who in 1731 gave in a represeft- 
tatioti against thb act, which 
had no other effect upon the 
Assembly, than to induce them 
to corroborate their act by ano- 
ther in 1729. About the year 
lyjs, when the svpposed errort 
of the church of Scotland gave 
birth to the Secession, thought 
Mr. Erskine did not formaily 
adhere to those ministers who 
were the instruments of it, yefe 
he joined with those who fa- 
voured their tcstRnooy, and 
was one of the number who 
entered a protest against any 
sentence that was passed upon 
chem. fiut, some years after, 
he formally joined himself to 
the four ministers, who had by 
this time formed themselves in* 
to a presbytery, under the name 
of The Assocrate Presbytery, 
In his younger years, at his lei- 
sure hours, he composed > piece, 
intituled " Gospel Sonnets," a 
work which has gone through 
many editions, Aboac 1 738 he 
published his poetical par»- 
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lAime of ** The Song of Solo- 
ittMi.** in ocMise^ireDce of his 
pabKahingtbese pieces, and some 
SBialierpoeinf, Mr. Erskiae bad 
several recommendatioos from 
the synod to emfloy tome of 
his vacant hours in turning all 
the Scripture songs into coni- 
nofi metre. Having complied 
with this recommei^tion, he, 
IB the year 1750, publiehed a 
VDCsion of the book of *^ La- 
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tteoutlons." <« Job's HytiD%** 
were prepared for the press bf 
the author, but not pubUshea 
till after his decease. The 
greatest part of this anthor't 
works were at first printed ia 
single sermOos and snaUtractss 
but were collected together and- 
publislied in two volumes folio, 
in 1764. Mr. Erskine died o€ 
a nervous fevcTf lifofcmbcr 6» 
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FAI,CONER(WILLIAM), 
an ingenious poet. There are 
not any authentic memorials of 
the family, place of nativity, or 
education of this author. All 
that can be ascertained is, that 
he was born in Scotland « bred 
to the sea, and passed the great- 
est part of his life as a mariner. 
Bat as troe genius will sur- 
mount every obstacle, and rise 
superior to every impediment, 
our author displayed his powers 
at an early age, in a work pub- 
lished at Edinburgh in I7/i» 
intituled, •* A I'oem Sacred to 
the Memory of Frederic Prince 
of Wales." In 1761 he publish- 
ed his next and best perform- 
ance, intituled ** The Shipwreck, 
a Poem, in three Cantos, by a 
Sailor/' The main subject of 
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this admirable composrtiofi lir 
the loss of the ship Britannia, 
a merchantman, bound front' 
Alexandria to Venice, which 
touched at the island of Candia, 
whence, proceeding in her voy- 
age, she met with a violent 
storm that drove her on the 
coast of Greece, where she suf- 
fered shipwreck, near Cape Co* 
lonne, three only of the crew 
being left alive. This poem hs 
inscribed to Edward dnke of 
York, next brother to his pre* 
sent majesty. It appears from 
some parts of the poem, that 
Falconer himself was a mariner 
on hoard the Britannia, and 
was exposed to all the horrors 
he «o forcibly describes. The 
reputation he acquired by the 
publication sf this poeniy ift— 
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fFodaced him to the patronage 
' of the dttke of York, to whom 
lie addressed an ** Ode oo his 
aecond departure from -England 
as Rear.Admiral.*' Mr. Falco. 
ner wu $oOn after app<iiattd 
parser to the Royal George, one 
of the finest ships in the British 
lutTy. His next poetical effort 
was a satirical piece, called 
*' The Demagagiie," in which, 
availing himself of the poUtical 
squabbles of the day, as a con* 
lenient opportunity for ingra- 
fiating hhnself wkh the mini- 
atry, he censures with great a^ 
crimony the public character 
and conduce of Mr. Pitt, after- 
wards earl of Chatham, as well 
as those of hispartizaas and ad- 
herents, Wilkes, Churchill, and 
others. In 1764 he ptrblished 
a second edition of the Sh^> 
wreck, considerably enlarged^ 
which protracted it to the length 
cjf one thousand lines more &n 
the forooer. In X769 he pub- 
lished his ** Marine Dictionary," 
a work not only of great int^e- 
naity, but of the greatest otifity 
to such as wish to pursue nau- 
tical knowledge, or acquire a 
proficiency in naval architec- 
ture. Soon after he published 
a third edition of the Shipwreck, 
with considerable improve* 
ments. Ac the close of this 
year he embarked with several 
£ast India supercargoes, on 
board the Aurora frigate, in 
expectation of improving his 
fortune in those climes which 
loA proved »o fortunate to for- 1 
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tner adventurers; but ai 0« 
tidings have been heard of the 
ship since she left the Cape of 
Good Hope in December X7699 
it is generally supposed chat she 
had taken fire at sea, and every 
person on board perished. 

FERGUSON (JAMES), aa 
extraordinary phenomenmi of 
the self taught kind, particular- 
ly in the astronomical branches 
of science. He was bom ia 
Banffshire, in the year 1710. 
His parents being in low cir« 
cumstances, he was,io his youth, 
employed in keeping sheep for 
several years. He first learned 
to read, by overbearing his fa« 
ther teach hh elder brother; 
and he made this acquisition 
before any one suspected it. 
While a sheperd boy, he learned 
to mark the position of the 
stars with a thread and a bead. 
He soon discovered a peculiar 
taste for mechanics, which Br$t 
arose on seeing his father, use 
a lever J. He pursued this study 
a considerable length, even 
while young ; and made a watch 
in wood work, from having 
once seen one. One Alexander 
Cantley, butler to Thomaa 
Grant, est), taught him decimal 
arithmetic, algebra, and the 
eleraeots of geometry. His in- 
genuity introduced him to sir 
James t>ttnbar, from whom he 
learnt to draw ; and such was 
his proficiency, that he sooa 
began to take portraits, hj 
this employment he supported 
himself and family for seveial 
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^ean,Loch in Scotland anJEng^ 
landj whila he was priTately 
j>urniUi^ more serioos studies. 
At thirty yeartf of age he in- 
vented his Astronomical Rotii- 
la, a machine for shewing; the 
new moons and eclipses.' About 
the year 1744 he went to Lon- 
don, where he first published 
some curious astronomical ta- 
bles and calculations; and af* 
terwards gave public lectures 
in experimenral philosophy, 
which he repeated in moat of 
the principal towns in England, 
tvtth the highest marks of ge* 
Herat approbation. His deli- 
neation of the complex line of 
the moon*s motion, procured 
him the honour of being gra- 
tuitously elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of I^ondon. His^ 
dissertations and inventions in 
mechanics and other branches 
of the mathematics, introduced 
him to the notice and fatour of 
king George III, who conferred 
on him an annual pension of 
50I. To how high a degree of 
consideration Mr. Fereoson at* 
taiaed by the strength of his 
natural genius, almost every 
one knows- He was universal 
ly considered as at the head of 
a<»tronomers and mechanics, in 
this nation of philosophers. 
And he might justly be styled 
self-taught, or heaven-taught; 
for in his whole life he had not 
above half a year's instruction 
at school ; so that almost every 
thing he learned had in his case 
all the meric «f an original dis- 1 
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eovflrf« He died Kotettb^r 
16, 1776. 

FERGUSON (ROBERTy, 
a Scottish poet of contiderahk 
merit, was born at Edinburgh 
on the 5th o£ September X750» 
He waa originally. intended (or 
the church, and he pursued hit 
studies for four years in the uni- 
versity of St, Andrews. Hi» 
father having died in the roeaa 
time, he abandoned hisinten* 
tion of entering into the church, 
and obtained an inferior situa* 
tion in the Commissary Clerks 
office at Edinburgh. This he 
soon relfttqutshcd, and was next 
received into, the office of the 
sheriff-ckrk, where he conti<« 
mied during the rest of bis jlfi;. 
Before he had reached hit 
tSrentieth year, many of liit 
poems had made their appear- 
ance in a weekly miscellany^ 
published at Edinburgh; the 
proprietor of which occasional* 
ly aUowed him s»me pecuniary 
compensation; but ne never 
wrote for any stipulated re- 
wards The public immediate- 
ly be^an to perceive the merit 
of hta productions; and from 
tl\e time of their first appear- 
ance in the *' Weekly Maga- 
zine,** he wasregardod as a poet 
of no ordinary talents. As the 
charms of his social qualities 
were even superior to those of 
his poetry, it is not surprising 
that his company was eagerly 
sought after by people of dif- 
ferem descriptions; but from 
these caresses 9f (be moment h^ 
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4d(ttd no •olid ^adralltere» 
The latter years of his shore me 
were wasted in perpetual dissi- 

f at ion ; which at length brought 
im to a state the moat deplor- 
•ble in which homan nature 
can be pUcec^,— a state of inaa- 
tihy. Hating experienced a 
temporary reBef from hit dread> 
fol malady, he again began to 
Tiait his friends; but had one 
night the misfortune to fall from 
a staircase, and receive a violent 
coiicuston on the head. When 
carried home, he seemed com- 
pletely insensible . of the accf<- 
Hent which had befallen him ; 
•od at length became so out- 
Tagtous, that it was not wtth- 
•Ot some difficulty that the u* 



iMted force of several me0ceiil4 
restrain his violence. As his 
mother was not in a cmidition 
to comnuind the proper attend- 
ance in her own house* die waa 
under the necessity of removing 
him to the public asylum, whcie 
he died en the i6th of Octobev 
1 774, in the 24th year ef hit 
age. He was buried in. the 
Ctnongate chnrch^yard; and 
his grave remained without 
" a stone te tell where he lay/' 
till the congenial poetical ^iril 
of the late Robert Burns, incited 
him to erect one at his own ex* 
pence. Upon one side of the 
stone is engraven the following 
epitaph 3 



Mo KculpturM marble here, nor pompous ky t 

No stoned urn, nor animated bust ! 
This simple stonr directs paie Scotia's way 

To poar her sorrows o'er her poet's du8t« 

The other side bears this inscription ; 

By special grant of the managers to Robert Bamis, who erected 
«hts stone, this bori»l-p)ace is to remain far ever sacred to. the 
memory of Robert Ferguson. 



The first editinn of hii poems 
was published in 1773, hctng a 
cWllettlon of stieh pic-el's as bad 
appeared in the " Weekly Ma- 
gazine," with the addition of a 
few others. 

FIKMINO (ROBERT), a 
Scotti«'i'> diSKriitipff miri'ster and 
celeb' .ted preacher, was Horn 
in 1630. His priactpal work, 
•»^The Fulfilling of the Scrip-, 



tufes," is of corsiderable merit, 
and ha» of bte years been re- 
published and widely diffused. 
He dit'd in 1694. 

FLETCHER (ANDREW), 
of Suicoim, was born in the year 
1653. When he had complet- 
ed kis elementary studies in 
Scotland, under the care of br» 
Burnet, he was sent to travel 
en the continent. He becaxue 
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first known as a public ipealcer, 
and a txun of- political energy, 
being cfmuniMioner in the Scot- 
tish parliament for the shire of 
East- Lothian, when the duke 
of York was lord Commission- 
er* Connecting himself with 
the carl of Argyle in opposition 
to the dnkeof Lauderdale's ad- 
mknatration, and the arbitrary 
designs of the court, he was 
obliged to retire, first into Eng- 
lan<C and afterwards into Hol- 
land. He was sammoned be- 
fore the lords of the council at 
£dinburi{h; but, not appear- 
ing, he was outlawed, and his 
estate confiscated. In the year 
1683, he, with Robert Baillie of 
Jerviswood, came to England, 
m order tp concert measures 
with the friends of freedom in 
that country. Fletcher manag- 
ed his part of the negociation 
with so much address and pru- 
dence, that administration could 
Out fis upon him any of the ar- 
ticles of impeachment for which 
Baillie of Jervitwood was con- 
demned and rufPered capital 
punishment. In the beginning 
of the year 1685, Fletcher went 
to the Hague, with a view to 
promote the cause of opposition 
to the arbitrary measures of 
Tames 11. He landed in Eng- 
land with the duke of Mon- 
mouth. Here he killed the 
mayor of Lynn ih a scuffle, in 
Che sadden heat of passion, on 
account cif contomeb'ous lan- 
guage used to him by the mayor, 
an reclaiming a horse of hi& 
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that had beeil impretsed bf 

Fletcher's party. Finding him* 
self no longer capable of being 
useful in this expedition, he 
embarked in 1 vessel for Spain. 
Soon after his landing he wu 
committed to prison, on the ap^ 
plication of the English mini* 
ster at Madrid ; but he won 
made his escape. Some time 
after this, his active genius led 
him to serve as a volunteer io 
the Hungarian war, where he 
distinguished himself by his gal* 
lantry and military talents. He 
theii went to Holland, and join- 
ed himself to the group of his 
counttyrnen who were attached 
to the prince of Orange. Flctch» 
er made a manly appearance in 
that convention Which met in 
Scotland, after the revolution, 
for the settlement of the new 
government. In the year 1703 
we find him debating concern- 
ing the succession to the crowa 
of Scotland in the event of queen 
Anne's dying without issue. 
Fletcher was steady in his prin- 
ciples, and was always at the 
head of every law which secur- 
ed the rights and independence 
of Scotland. 

FORBES (PATRICK), bi« 
shop of Aberdeen, was bom in 
1564, when the affairs of the 
church of Scotland were in 
much confusion, to the settle* 
ment of which he greatly con« 
tributcd. As chancellor of the 
university of- Aberdeen, he im« 
proved that seat of learning, by 
^repairing the fabric, augment* 
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%ag the library, aod revWin^ 
•everal professonhips. He pub* 
lithed a ** Commentary on the 
Revelations/' at Loijdon, in 
1613, and died in 1655. 

FORBES (JOHN), son of 
the foregoing, but oi much 
more extensive learning, in 
which he was exceUed by none 
of his age. He was bishop of 

^ Aberdeen ; but was expelled by 
the covenanters, and forced to 
flee beyond sea. He continued 
in Holland two years ; and up- 
on his return lived in retire- 
ment on his estate at Corse, 
where he died in 1 648. His 
** Historical and Theological 
Institutions" form, (according 
to bishop Burnet), so excellent 
8 work, thar, if he had lived to 
finish it by a second volume, ir 
wotjld, perhaps, have been the 
most valuable ureatise ot divini- 
ty thai has yet appeared in the 
world. 

^FORBES (WILLIAM), a 
learned bishop of Edinburgh, 
born in 1585. His ill health, 
and the anti-episcopal disposi- 
tion of the Scots, confined him 

'chiefly to a retired life; but 
when Charles I, in 1633, found- 
ed ail episcopal church and bish- 
oprick at Edinburgh, he thought 
none more wonby to fill the see 
than Mr. Forbes ; who however 
died three montb$> after his con> 
secration, in 1 634. He wrote 
a treatise to pacify controver- 
•ies, which was published at 
l^ondon twccty-four years after 
his death. 
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FORBES (DUNCAN) Es^ 
of Culloden, was bora in the 
year 1685. His natural dispo* 
sitxod inclioed him to the army ; 
but as he soon discovered a su- 
perior genios, by the advice o£ 
his friends he applied himself to 
letters. He directed his studies 
to the civil law, in which h« 
made a rapid progre^and In 
1 709 was admitted an advocate. 
From 174% to 1737, he repre- 
sented in parliament the bo- 
roughs of Inverness, Fortrose, 
Nairn and Forres.' In 1725 he 
was made king*8 advocate ; and 
lord President of the Court of 
Session in 1 737. In the troubles 
of 1715 and 1745, lie espoused 
the royal cause; but with so 
much prudence and moderatioa 
did he conduct himself, at this 
delicate juncture, that not a 
whisper was at any time heard 
to his prejudice. The glory he 
acquired in advancing the pros- 
perity of his country, and in 
contributing to establish peace 
and order, was the only reward 
of bis services. He had impair* 
cd, and almost ruined, his pri- 
vate fortune in the cause of the 
public; but government did 
not make him the smallest re- 
compence. He died in 1 747, in 
the sixty-second year of his age; 
and his works have since been 
published in a vols. 8vo, A 
statue, txecoted by RoubiliiaCy 
has been erected to his memory ' 
in the parliament house of £dm« 
burgh, at the txpencc of the fk* 
culty of Advoci^tet* 
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VORDOUN (JOHNde),tlie 
kcher of Scottish history, flon- 
rished in the reign of Alezan- 
Icr III, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. Of his life 
there is nothing with certainty 
f^nown ; though there was 
t arcely a monastery in the 
^iogdom that possessed not a 
fcopy of his works. The first five 
looks of the history which bears 
lis name were writen by him ; 
he remainder were fabricate^ 
irom materials which he left, 
knd from new collections by 
■iffercnt persons. A roanu- 
Icript in vellum of this history 
li preserved in the library of the 
University of Edinburgh. 
1 FCtftDYCE (DAVID), an 
Uegant and learned writer, was 
rofessor of philosophy in the 
Aarischal coUeee of Aberdeen. 
le was originally designed for 
be ministry; to prepare him- 
tif for which was the whole 
nn of his ambition, and for a 
Durse of years the whole pur- 
9se of his studies. How well 
e was qualified to appear in 
hi character, appears from his 
* Theodorus, a dialogue con- 
reraing the art of preaching." 
He was likewise author of 
" Dialogues on Education,'* and 
s ** Treatise of moral philoso- 
phy,** puhlishcd in Dodsley*s 
" Preceptor." To obuin fresh 
Kores of knowledge he went a- 
d; hot after a successful 
lor through several parts of 
urope,|h9 was unfortunately 
t away in a ttorm oa the 
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cotat of Holland, in September 

I75I- 
FORDYCE(Dr. ]AM£S>| 

was one of twenty children by 
one wife, of provost Fordyce of 
Aberdeen. He received hit 
education at the Marischal col- 
lege of that place, and early de- 
voted himself to the ministry* 
His first preferment was to be 
minister of Brechin, where he 
officiated so early as 1752. He 
soon after became minister of 
AUoa^ where he remained until 
about the year 1760. At that 
period he went to JLondon, and 
became minister of a dissent- 
ing congregation in Monkwell 
street, and was honoured by the 
university of Glasgow with the 
degree of doctor of divinity* 
Here he continued for a con- 
sidc;rable tiaie, till his declining 
health forced him to retire from 
public labours. He went first 
to Hampshire, and then to Bath, 
fur the recovery of his health , 
at the latter of which places he 
died in October X796. His 
works, particulary his ** Ser<« 
mons to Young Women," hare 
been much read and admired. 

ERASER (SIMON'), lord 
Lovat, was one of the busiest 
actors in the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745* The succession to 
the estate and honours of Lovat 
being settled on a female branch 
of the family, young Eraser 
soon perceived, that be must 
raise himself by his own merit 
if he wished to make any fi*- 
gure in the world. He dcicr- 



liuaed therefore on a tnillury | 
life, aod obtained a commission | 
in lord TulIibardiRe*s regiment, 
where be .served for some time. 
Bat he soon gave up his com- 
mission, and paid his addresses 
lo the young ladjr who was 
heiress to the Lovat estate. 
Being unsuccessful in that affair, 
ho^nezt paid his addresses to 
the lady s mother; but she 
sot consenting, he betook him- 
self to compulsive measures, 
and married her by force. This 
action havmg mside it unsafe 
lor him to remain any longer 
in Scotland, he went to France, 
where king James then resided. 
^ Upon that phnce*s death, Fra- 
ser was appointed with a com- 
mission to raise the clans in the 
Highlands of Scotland for the 
pretender's cause. He was un> 
successful in this comntission, 
and returned again to France, 
where his conduct in the High- 
lands did not please the friends 
of the pretender. He returned 
again to Scotland in 1 715, went 
•vrr to the royal party, and had 
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% prlndpal share in the eitf fle« - 
tion of that rebellion. His izia* 
jesty George 1, on account of 
his services on this occasion, 
bestowed on him the honaativ 
and estates of Lovat. But lord. 
Lovat*8 principles still incltacd 
him to the Stewarts. In 1%AS 
he sent his son with a body of 
men to join the forces of the' 
rebels, with whom he was de- 
feated at the memorable battle 
of CuHoden. After the battle* 
the young pretender took re- 
fuge in lord Lovat*s house*^ 
Lovat afterwards retired from 
the pursuit of the klng*s force* 
to the mountains; but finding^ 
himself not there safe, be escap- 
ed in a boat to one of thoMlMCst'- 
ern isles. Thither he was pavw* 
sued, taken prisoner, and carried 
to London. He was confined 
in the Tower; and afterward* 
tried for high treason. Being*' ' 
(ound guilty, sentence of death 
was passed against him ; and ■ 
he suffered decapitation on thc- 
9th of April 1747, in the 8och 
year of his age* 
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GALL (RICHARD), a 
Scottish poet' of consider- 
able talents, was born at Link- 
IwuKi near Dunbari i;i D^cem- 
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ber 1776. At an early age he 
was sent to the school at Had« 
dington, where he acquired a* 
prcSciencyin BoglishgramDiari' 
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and arithmetic. When 
he had attained the age of eleven 
or twelve years, he was put an- 
dfiT the care of a relation, to 
learn the trade of a house car- 
penter. This occupation not 
suiting the eenius of youpg 
QaU, he soon left ir, and went 
19 a respectable builder and ar- 
chitect, to acquire the practical 
part of his profession. Here, 
however, he did not long con" 
tiaoe. Disliking this as much 
as the former occupation, he 
reserved to leaVe it; and in 
conaeqoence of this deter mi na- 
tioti left Haddington, where he 
then was, and walked on foot 
to Edio burgh (^ distance of six- 
teen mites), to which his father's 
£imily had some time before re- 
moved. In 17*89 he was put 
apprentice to Mr. David Ram- 
say, a respectable printer in E- 
dmburgh. This line of life 
being more congenial to the 
inclinations of Mr. Gall than 
' any of the others he had for- 
merly made trial of, he remain- 
ed in that gentleman's service 
during the future period of hM 
life. While in this situation, 
he made considerable progress 
10 several branches of learning, 
under a private teacher, retain- 
ed in his father's family, with 
whom he spent, in receiving 
instruction, thos^ hours that 
were not necessarily employed 
in the duties of his avocation. 
For literary studies he early lelt 
a propensity, which the occupa- 
tioa he had chosen could not 
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fail to cncoarage. SeottisH 
noetry, in particaUr, attracted 
his distinguished notice; and the 
*' Gentle Shepherd " of Allan 
Ramsay awakened the latent 
seeds of poetry in his own 
breast, and prompted him to 
sing his *< wood notes wild'* 
with emulating ardour. Of th« 
poetry of Burns he was an ar« 
dent admirer; and during the 
latter part of the life of that 
unfortunate poet, Mr. Gall en- 
joyed his friendship and corre* 
spondence. With Mr. Hector 
Macniel, the ingenious author 
of ** Will and Jean," and other 
pieces of high literary character, 
the merit of Mr. Gall soon ted 
to a kindred friendship, and ad« 
miration of each others talents, 
which ended not but with the 
life of the latter« Of Mr. Gall's 
pieces a few detached songs on- 
ly have been published ; except- 
ing an epistle to Mr. Hector 
Macneil, printed in the works 
of that author* These songs, 
however, bear evidence of hxa 
abilities as a poet { and at a time 
when those of Burns seemed to 
preclude any succeessful effort 
in this department of poetry, 
those published of Mr. Gall's 
have obtained a share of popu- 
larity, acarcelv inferior to the 
best songs of that admirable 
writer. One of Mr. Gall's songs, 
in particular, the original manu- 
script of which I have by me,' 
has acquired a high degree of 
praise, from its having been 
printed amongst the works of 
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Burnt, and generally thought 
the prodoction of that poet. 
The reverse, indeed, was only 
known to a few of Mr. Gall's 
friends, to whom he communi- 
cated the verses before they 
were published. The fame of 
Burns ttand» in no need of the 
aid of others to support it ; and 
to render back the song in 
question to its true author, is 
but an act of distributive jus- 
tice, due alike to both these 
departed poets, whose ears are 
now equally insensible to the 
incense of flattery, or the slan- 
ders of malevolenee. At the 
time when the " Scots Poetical 
Museum*' was published at £- 
4linburgh by Mr. Johnston, se* 
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veral of Bums's songs made 
their appearance in that publi- 
cation. Mr. Gall wrote the 
following song, intituled a 
" Fareweel to Ayrshire ;" pre- 
fiied Burns's liame to it, and 
sent it anonymously to the pub- 
lisher of that work. From 
chence it hat been copied into 
the later editions of the works 
of Burns, tn publishing the 
4ong in this manner, Mr# Gall 
probably thought, that it might, 
under the sanction of a name 
known to the world, acquire 
that notice, which, in other cir- 
cumstances, liiight have made 
its fate to be ** to waste ttc 
sweetness in the desert air.'* 



FAREWEEL TO AYRSHIRE. 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure ; 

Scenes that former thoughts renew ; 
Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure^ 

Now a sad and last adieu. 

Bonny Doun, sae sweet at gloaming. 
Fare thee weel before I gang ; 

Bonny Doun, whar early roaming^ 
First i weav'd the rustic sang. 

Bowers adieu ! where love decoying. 
First enthraird this heart o* mine ; 

There the saftest sweets enjoying, 
Sweets that mem Vy neer shall tinlL 

Friends so near my bosom evtr, 
Ye hae render *d nM>mcnts dear; 

But alas ! when forc'd to sever, 
Ti\<;a thtf ^rukr, Q how wvere i 
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Friends, that parting tear reserve it^ 
Though 'tis doubly dear to me; 

Could I think T did deserve it, 
How much happier would I be. 

Scenes of woe and scenes of pleasure ; 

Scenes that former thoughts renew 3 
Scenes of woe and scene* of pleasurei 

Now a sad and last adieu ! 



Another song of Mr. GalPs, 
•» My only jo and deary O,** has 
also attained a considerable de- 
cree of celebrity. During the 
Mte war, when the circumstan* 
ces of the country rendered a 
general armament necessary, 
Mr. Gall joined himself to the 
Highland regiment of volun- 
teers, and stimulated the ardour 
of their patriotism by many 
elegant productions. One of 
these was printed at the public 
tipence, and copies distributed 
to every individual in the re- 
piment. But while thus emerg- 
ing into that notice which his 
nwritestitled him to, and which 
his friends fondly looked upon 
as the prognostication of future 
eminence, his life was fast has- 
tening to a close. His poetical 
powers were just beginning to 
expand themselves^^ and he had 
formed the plan of, and partly 
ciecuttd, several larger poems, 
when all his youthful hopes 
were blasted, and the hopes of 
bis country in him ruined for 
ever. About the beginning of 
^ the year 1801, an abscess broke 
f«( \^ his breast, which, in the - 



I space of a few months, notwith* 
I standing all that the most skil- 
ful in medicine could devise, 
brought him to his grave. Dn« 
ring his illness, his favourite 
pursuit still occupied his mtn4« 
** He felt his ruling passioq 
strong in death;" and when 
unable from weakness to use a 
pen, committed his thoughts to 
writing with a black- lead pen* 
cil. Several of his pieces rhua 
written are still preserved. Mr. 
Gall died on the loth of May 
1 801, in the 15th year of hia 
age. His companions in arms, 
anxious to pay the last testimo« 
ny of respect to his memory, 
followed him to the grave ; and 
his remains were interred in 
theCalton burying-ground with 
military honours. Of all the* 
writings of Mr. pall the tcn^ 
dency is nniformly virtuous. 
But this is not their only merit« 
A rich vein of poetry pervadee 
them ) the acotimeftts are strike 
ing ; anck' the language simple 
and unaffected. I have read 
his unpublished poems with 
a high degree of pleawre ; and 
}i ia w be hppcd the liicAdi uf 



the author will soon see the I 
propriety of giving them to the 
public. 

GARDEN (FRANCIS), 
lord Gardenstone, was born at 
Edinburgh, Jane 24, 1621. Af- 
ter passing through the usual 
course of liberal education at 
the school and the university, 
he betook himself to the study 
of the law. In the year 1744 
he was ftdttiitted a member of 
the faculty of advocates, and 
palled to the Scottish bar. In 
his practice as ah advocate he 
soon began to be distinguished ; 
tod he was appointed his ma* 

1*esty*s solicitor in 1764' At 
ength the worth of his charac- 
ter, and his abilities as a lawyer, 
recommended him to the office 
of a judge in the courts of ses- 
sion and justiciary ; the supreme 
judicatures, chril and criminal, 
for Scotland. His place in the 
court of session he continued to 
occupy till his death ; but bad, 
tome years before, resigned the 
f^ce of a commissioner of the 
Justiciary, and in recompence 
got a pension of %oo\* per annum. 
In the year 1 762, he purchased 
the estate of Johnston, in the 
Monty of Kincardine; and with- 
in a few years after attempted 
a plan of the most liberal im- 
provement of the value of this 
estate, by the extension of the 
village of Laurencekirk, which 
in 1779 ^^ procured to be erect- 
ed into a burgh of barony. In 
the year 1785, upon the deat)^ 
of his elder brothcfihe succeed' 
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ed to the family estates, velitcii 
were very considerable ; and in 
1786 he set out on a tour to the 
continent for the recovery oC 
his health. After an absence 
of about three years, he return- 
ed to bis native country. T^he 
last years of his life were spent 
in the discharge of his duties as 
a judge; in social intercourse 
with his friends ; and in Voding* 
his aid to every rational attempt 
at the improvement of public 
economy, public health, aod 
public virtue. Su Bernard's 
well, in the Deighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, had been long di« 
stinguished /or the medicinal 
virtues of its waters, which are 
of the sulphureous kind. The 
qualities of this mineral sprin|r 
falling under the notice of lord 
Gardenstone, he purchased the 
property of the well, and erect- 
ed a beautiful and commodious 
edifice over it, in the form of a 
Temple of Health, with a sta- 
tue of Hygeia in the centre. 
As an amusement far the last 
two or three years of his life* 
when his increasing in6rmitiea 
precluded him from more active 
exercise, he bethought himself 
of revising some of the jeuK 
d^esprit, and light fugitive pieces 
in which he had indulged the 
gaiety of his fancy in his earlier 
days, and a small volume o€ 
poems was published, in which 
the best pieces are, upon good 
authority, ascribed to lord Gar- 
denstone. He revised also the 
Memorandums which he hsii 
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ttiivdteTafon his travek, and per* 
vuited them to be sent to press. 
The two former volumes were 
pubitsbedy one after another, 
while his lordship was alWe, and 
the third was printed from his 
manuscripts after his decease. 
Hia lordahip died on the aad of 
July 1793- 

GARDINER (Colonel 
JAMES), was bom in Linlith- 
gowsbir«, June lo, 1688, and 
aeceived his education at the 
grammar school of Linlithgow. 
He served as a cadet very early, 
and at foarteen years of age he 
bore an ensign's Commission in 
a Scottish regiment in the Dutch 
service, in which he continued 
till 170a, when he received an 
ensign's commission from qaeen 
Anne, which he bore in the 
battle ef Ramiliies, in his nine- 
teenth year. At this battle he 
was severely wounded, and ta- 
ken prisoner by the French. He 
was carried to a convent, where 
he resided till his wound was 
cured ; and soon after regained 
his liberty by an exchange of 
prisoners. In X706 he was pro- 
moted t* the rank of heutcnant, 
and after several intermediate 
promotions, appointed major of 
a regiment commanded by the 
cari of Stair ;^and he resided in 
that nobleman's family for se- 
veral years. In Japuary 1730, 
he was advanced to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in the same 
regiment; and here continued 
tiU April 1743. when he receiv- 
ed a CoJoDoi'a commission pver 

La 
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a regiment of dragooni. Ui 
that unfortunate rebellion which 
agitated the country in the year 
I745> his regiment being in 
Scotland, and the army of the 
rebels advancing to Edinboreh, 
he was ordered to march as fast 
as possible to Dunbar, which he 
did, and that hastjb retreat, in 
concurrence wiih the newt 
which they soon afterwards re* 
ceived of the surrender of £din«' 
burgh to the rebels, struck a 
visible panic into the forces he 
commanded. This affected the 
colonel so much, that, cm the 
Thursday before the action at 
Prestonpans, he intimated to an 
officer of considerable rank, that 
he expected the event would be 
as in .fact it proved : «nd to a. 
person who visited him he said, 
" 1 cannot influence the con- 
duct of others as 1 could wish ; 
but I have one life to sacrifice- 
to my country's safety, and I 
shall not spare it." On Friday 
September aoth, the day before 
the battle, whei^ the whole ar- 
my was drawn up about noon, 
the colonel rode through the- 
ranks of his rtgiment, and ad* 
dressed them in an animated 
manner, to exert themselves 
with courage in the defence of 
their country. They seemed 
much a£fccted with the address, 
and expressed a very ardent de- 
sire of attacking the enemy im- 
mediately, a desire in which he» 
and another gallant, officer of 
distinguished character, would 
gladly have gratified thcmi if it 
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M bees in the power of either. 
Their ardour, however^ was 
dver*ruled; and he spent the 
fttjmainder of the day in mak- 
iBg V good a disposition as the 
circumstances would allow. He 
continued all night under arms, 
wrapped up in his cloak, and 
eheltered under a rick of barley 
which happened to be in the 
field. The aroay was alarmed 
by break of day by the noise oT 
the rebels approach; and the 
attack was made before sun- 
rise. Ai soon as the enemy 
came within gunshot they com* 
menced a. furious 6re ; and the 
dragoons which constituted the 
left wing immediately fled. 
The colonel, at the beginning 
of the attack, which lasted but 
a few minutes, received a ball 
in his left breast, which made 
him give a sudden spring in his 
saddle ; upon which his servant, 
who had led the horse, would 
have persua4ed him to retreat ; 
bat he said it was only a wound 
in the flesh, an^ fought on, 
though he presently mer re- 
ceived a shot in bis right thigh. 
The colonel was, for a few mo- 
ments, supported by his men, 
and particularly by about fifteen 
dragoons, who stood by him to 
the last, But, after a faint fire, 
the regiment in general was 
seized with a panic; and though 
their colonel and some gallant 
officers did what they cduld to 
rally them, they at lant took to 
a precipitate flight. Just in the 
IptMncnt when colonel Gardiner 
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seemed to be making a |>alMh 
to deliberate what duty required 
him to do in such a circum* 
stance, he saw a party of the 
foot fighting bravely near himy 
without an ofiicer to lead them, 
upon which he rode up to them 
immediately, and cried out a- 
loud, ** Fire on, my lads, and 
fear nothing.'* Just as he utter- 
ed these words, a Highlander 
advanced towards him with a 
scythe, fastened to a long pole, 
with which he gave him such 
a deep wound in his right arm^ 
that his sword dropped from 
his hand; and several others 
coming about him at the same 
time, while he was thus dread« 
fully entangled with that cruel 
weapon, he was dragged from 
his horse. The moment he 
fell, another Highlander gave 
him a stroke, either with a broad 
sword or lochaber axe on the 
hinder part of the head, which 
was the mortal blow. AH that 
his faithful servant saw farther 
at this time was, that, as his hae 
was falling ofi*, he took it in his 
left hand, waved it as a signal 
for him to retreat, and added^ 
which were the last words he 
ever heard him speak, <* Take 
care of yourself.*' The servant 
immediately fled to a mill,abottt 
two miles distant, where he 
changed his dreM, aiid, disguis- 
ed like a ihiller*s servant, re* 
turned with a care about two 
hours after the engagement. 
The hurry of the action bein 
then pretty well over, he foun 
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Tiis esteemed master not o&ly 
plundered of his watch and 
other thinrs of vaiue, but also 
stripped of his upper grarments 
and boots, yet still breathing. 
Though he was incapable of 
speech, yet, on taking him up, 
he opened his eyes. In this con- 
dition be conveyed him to the 
church of Tranent, whence he 
fvas immediately taken to the 
minister's house, and laid in a 
bed, where he continued breath- 
ing till about eleven in the fore- 
noon, when he took his final 
leave of all sublunary objects. 
CoIoBet Gardiner was an officer 
in whom sincere piety laid the 
foundation for the truest cou- 
rage. His life by Dr. Doddrige 
is a publieation well known, 
and which still continues to be 
read with interest. 

GED (WILLIAM), an in- 
genious, though unsuccessful 
artist, was a goldsmith in Edin^ 
burgh. He made an attempt 
to introduce an improvement 
in the art of printmg called 
Stereotype. From impressions 
taken in plaster of Paris from 
pages set up in common move- 
able types, he formed a solid 
plate for every page of a book. 
The advantages ofthis pUn are 
abundantly evident. If ^ page 
be once made immaculate, no 
error can afterwards crtep into 
it ; which is far from being the 
c«se with moveable types : and 
a larger or smaller edition of a 
stereotyped work can he occa- 
«0(2aUy ptintedi according to « 
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the demand in the market. fU 
July I yap, William Ged enteiw 
ed into partnership with WiU 
liam Fenner, a London station* 
er, who was to have half the 
profits, in consideration of his 
advancing the money requisite 
to set the scheme a<*going. T« 
supply this, also, Mr. John 
James, then an architect ac 
Greenwich, waa taken into the 
scheme, and afterwards his bro« 
ther, Mr. 1 homas James, a let- 
ter-founder, and James Ged, 
the inventor's son. In 1730, 
these partners applied to the 
university of Cambridge, pro* 
posing to print bibles and com- 
mon-prayer books by blocks i&« 
stead of single types, and in con* 
sequence a lease or patent was 
granted them in April 1751. 
In their attempt they sunk a 
large sum of money, and yet 
finished only two prayer books ; 
so that the scheme was neces- 
sarily abandoned. Ged imput- 
ed this disappointment to the 
jealousy of the' workmen, who 
dreaded a diminution in th6 
demand for their labour. Mr, 
Ged returned to Scotland in 
17.13' He there had friends 
who were anxious to see a spe- 
cimen of his performance, which 
he gave them in I734,by avcry 
neat and correct edition of Sat» 
lust. William Ged died, in 
very indifferent circumstances, 
October 19, 1749. 

GEDDES (JAMES), was 
born of a respectable family in 
Scotlasd ia.i f io« He was edw* 
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Ated for and practised at the bar 
lor leveral years ; but died of a 
coonniiptioa before he arrived 
at the age of fortf . He pubUtb- 
cd ** Ad Essay on the composi- 
tion and manner of writing of 
the ancients, particularly PU- 
to ;** which hat considerable 
merit. 

OEDDES (Dr. ALEXAN- 
DER), was boirn in the county 
of Banff in 1737. He was 
taught to read by a village 
schoolmistress; and from this 
went under the tuition of Mr. 
Shearer, a student of Aberdee^i, 
whom the laird of Arradowl 
had engaged as the domestic 
tutor of his two sons. At the 
age of fourteen, Mr. Geddes, 
was admitted into the academy 
of Scalan, a Catholic seminary 
' in the Highlands, intended for 
the reception of such young men 
as are to be qualified for holy 
orders in some foreign univer- 
sity. In the year 1758, when 
he had reached the age of twen- 
ty one, he was removed to the 
university of Parts, and admitted 
into the Scottish college in that 
city. Having continued six 
years at the university, he re- 
turned to Scotland in 1764. 
Soon after his arrival in> Edin- 
burgh, he was ordered to fix his 
residence at Dundee, in the ca- 
pacity of an officiating priest. 
Here, however, he did not long 
remain; for in May 1765 he 
became the domestic chaplain of 
the earl of Traquair* Having 
remuaed iathit hospitable zuan- 



slon for upwards of twelve 
months, the pleasing tranquility 
which he had hitherto enjoyed 
began to be interrupted by an 
occurrence of a somewhat re- 
markable nature. A female 
relation of the noble earl was at 
this time an inmate in the house^ 
and constituted a part 6f the 
family. The merit of Mr* 
Geddes was prominent; her own 
charms, and the regard she 
openly professed for him were 
not less so : too soon he felt 
himself the prey of an impres* 
sbn which he well knew it wat 
not pos^ble for him to indulge $ 
and Bustorff was in daneer of 
being supplanted by Ovid. In 
this conjuncture, and to efTaoe 
these impressions, he abruptly 
broke away from the deligbdfal 
shadesofTweeddalc, in lessthao 
two years after his arrival there ; 
leaving behind him a beautiful 
little poem intituled '* The Coo* 
feeslonal,** addressed to the fair 
yet innocent cause of his misfor- 
tunes. Leaving his native coun« 
try, therefore, he tried to for* 
get himself uniidst the greater 
varieties and volatilities of Paris. 
After an absence of eight Qt 
nine months he retCtmed to 
Scotland in 1769, and was en- 
trusted with the charge of a 
congregation in the county of 
Banff. Here be continued for 
some time, until the liberality 
of his sentiments, and his friend* 
ships with those of the protes- 
tant faith, exposed him to the 
angry expostvlatioi;^ of bishop 
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^fijl and ia'the end he was 
«U9peoded from the exercise of 
'lut clerical functions within the 
limits of that bishop's diocese. 
He immediatlf proceeded to 
I^oodon, where, ooder the pat- 
ronage of lord Petre, he pro- 
ceeded in his long projected ver- 
■oo of the Bible tor the use of 
the English Catholics. Three 
^nmes of this work only were 
published* Bat besides this 
great work. Dr. Oeddeswastbe 
aathor of a great many pieces, 
both in prose and verse, which it 
woold exceed oar bounds toenu- 
nerate. He died at London on 
the 26ch of February 1801, and 
hb remains were interred in 
Paddiogton church-yard. 
^ OBRARD (Dr. ALEXAN- 
DER), late profesior of divinity 
in the university of Aberdeen. 
' He wrote ** iWi £ssay on Taste," 
and several other works. He 
died February a«, 1795* 

G I B (ADAM), a man of 
great talents and zeaf, one of 
the founders of the Secession 
church in Scotland, and the 
leader of that division of the 
•eceders called ^ntiburghers, 
was Lorn ncur Muckart in 
Perthshire, in the year 17 13. 
After receiving the rudiments 
of his education in the country, 
lie entered U> the university of 
Edinburgh in 1730. Sooo after 
this period, violent disputes hap- 
pened to occur in the General 
Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland about the law of pa- 
tronagej or preb;hca;ioD to va* 
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cant cares; one party bcinf 
willing to yield that privilege 
to the heritors or landholders ; 
the other insisting that the elec* 
tion of their pastor was an un- 
alienable right of every congre* 
gation. The issue of these dis« 
putes was the dismissal, in I733f 
from their pastoral charges, of 
four of the keenest oppoaers of 
patronage. These happened to 
be among the most popular 
preachers of the church : their 
congregations therefore adher* 
ed to them, and multitudea 
espoused their cause. Next year 
the General A^^emhly, of their 
own accord, ofFeced to restore 
these offending brethren to their 
livings; but, either buoyed up 
by their new popnUnty, or 
compelled by a sense of duty, 
this boon they now disdainfully 
spurned. Mr. Gib joined him« 
self to this infant secession 
church in 1735, and was by 
them licensed to preach in 1 740. 
He quickly gained fame as a 
pulpit luminary. A year had 
scarce elapsed till he was or* 
dained minister of the seceding 
church at Edinburgh, (April 9, 
X741.) This congregation soon 
greatly increased in numbers; 
and it long continued a most 
numerous assembly. For, to 
popular talents as a preacher* 
Mr, Gib added an inflexible 
severity of religious strianess, 
which was well suited to the 
times, 9nd admirably calculated 
to hind bis adherents to him by 
the closest lies. In 1746, the 
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Secession church itself having 
fallen into-a controversy respect- 
ing the .swearing of burgess 
oaths, split into two parties, 
vrhich have universally received 
the names of Burghers and An- 
Ciburghers. To the latter, 
which have generally been ac- 
counted the most strict, Mr. 
Gibadhered. In 1774, he pub- 
lished ** A Display of the Se- 
cession Testimony/' in two vo- 
lumes 8vo. In 1 786, in the 73d 
year of his age, he frive to the 
vroHd bis ** Sacred Contempla- 
lions," in one volume $vo, a 
work of considerable merit, en- 
tirely unconnected with his pe- 
culiar tenets as a seceder, and 
forming a compendious body of 
Calvinistic divinity, written in 
H plain and perspicuous style. 
sEven in this publication, how- 
ever, Mr. Gib shewed his pole* 
mical disposition, by appending 
to it an Essay on Liberty and 
Necessity, in answer to lord 
Kames*s Essay on that subject ; 
from which it would appear, 
that the reverend author, (not 
deficient in acutcnes\ but pro- 
bably warped by preju<K«c), in 
a great measure mistook both 
the meaning and tendency of 
th>it eminent] udge*s moral writ- 
ings. Mr. Gib died at Edin- 
burgh on the 1 8th of June 1788. 
An elegant monument has been 
-greeted to his memory in the 
.prcyfriars church-yard, at the 
fxpence of his congregation, 
f^^png wboDihf Had unwearied- 
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ly laboured for/the long period 
of forty-seven years. 

GIBBS (JAMES) was the 
son of Peter Gibbs of Footdee- 
mire, merchant in Aberdeen, 
and was born about the year 
1674. He received his educa- 
tion at the grammar-school and 
the Mariscbal college of Aber* 
deen. An incident happened 
to Mr. Peter Gibbs, the father, 
about this this time, which de* 
serves to be recorded, as it shows 
the spirit of the times. At the 
Revolution in 1688, party spi- 
rit running high between whi^ 
and tory, old Mr. Gibbs, who 
was a Roman catholic, named 
two puppies Whig and Tory, 
in derision of both the parties. 
For this the magistrates of A- 
berdeen summoned him to ap<* 
pear before them, and the two 
dogs were ordered to be hanged 
at the cross, which sentence 
was accordingly ezecoted. Mr. 
James Gibbs having no stock, 
and bat few friends, resolved' 
to seek his fortune abroad ; and 
about the year 1694 left Aber* 
deen, to which he never agaia 
returned. As he had always 
discovevrd a strong inclination 
to the nwthematics, he spent 
some years in the service of aa 
architect and master bQilder io 
Holland. The earl of Mar 
happening to be in that country 
about the year 1 700, Mr. Gibbs 
was introduced to him. , Fin Ji 
ing him a man of genius, this 
nobleman furnished him' with 
recoBun^daturj letters ssd 
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oef » i& order by tn^IKog 
complete himself at an ar- 

itect. Thus futnuhed, Mr. 
^ibbs went from Holland to 
Italy, and there applied himself 
mssiduoQsIy to the stady of an> 
cicnt arciiitectore, under the 
]»c«t masters. About the year 
X 710 he came to England ; and 
911 act of parliament having 
been passed about that time lor 
boUdingj' fifty new churches, 
^At, Gibbs was employed by 
the trustees named in the aa, 
and gaire a specimen of his abi- 
lities, in planning and e'xecating 
St. Martin's Church in the 
fields, St. Mary's in the Strand, 
and se-veral others. Being now 
entered on business, he soon 
became distinguished ia hk 
profession. The RadcEffe Li- 
orary at Oxford* and the King's 
College, Royal library, asd 
Senate House, at Caatbridge, 
are lasting erideaccs of hk sa- 
perior abilitica. Semtt year* 
before his death, he 
magistrates of 
testimocy of fais regaid for tfce 
pbce of hi* oativky, a p^ ef 
St. Nicholas Cbanb, Yatuj re- 
built, which 
moog the last of his 
ces. He died Aagvi 

GILCHRIST (Dr. 
Z£R). a 
eminence, 
101707. He 
of mfdifinr 
which be 
at LondoB aad P. 
taiocd the decree 
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mcdtclne from the nnifcnity 0C 
Rheims; and in the year tjs* 
he returned to the place of hit 
nativity, where he afcerwardt 
constantly resided, and ceoCi- 
nncd the practise of inrdainr 
till his death. In diFercot am- 
dical collections arc to be Umod 
several of his pefforsxaoccs. 
Bat those a iitiii^f abkb da 
him the nuMt bo&</9r« are two 
dissertatinos OB ** HerwtrM it>» 
vers" in the •• Mtu.i^ £«u.ya 
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a •ocic'y in h.^sStiK^r^z. ; aid a 

trcaii&c oa tLe «««*.«£» 
ges in migc\r #c, mu»M 
n»de !£• appezxjoce 0. Ui^e ysar 
1757, aid waa ttirrmn^'^A tt,^ 
pncted in I77i« Dr* i^iAsatX 
^tcd ia 1774- 
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himself In the defence of bf . 
Hoadley in the Bangorian con- 
troversy; which recommeoded 
him to Mr. Trenchard, in con- 
junction with whom he wrote 
the well known *• Cato*s Let- 
ters." These were followed by 
another periodical paper, under 
the title of " The Independent 
Whig,** which was continued 
some years, after Mr, Tren- 
chard*8 death, by Gordon alone. 
At length sir Robert Walpole 
retained him to defend admini- 
stration, to which end he wrote 
several pamphlets. He was af- 
terwards made first commission- 
er of the wine licences; but 
died in 1 750. In his transla- 
tionsofSallustand other works, 
he places the verbs at the ends 
of the sentences, according to 
the Latin idiom, in a very stiff 
and affected manner. 

GORDON (ROBERT), of 
Stralogh, author of" I'heatrum 
Scotfx,** an excellent work, con- 
taining* a description of the 
whole coyntry of Scotland, with 
maps of every county. He died 
about the middle of the 17th 
century. 

GORDON (Dr. JAMES), 
a native of Scotland, and suc- 
ceMively principal of the Jesuit 
colleges at Thnuloose and Bour- 
deaux. He was appointed con- 
fessor to Lewis Xlll. His 
works, of which tlie chief is 
** Opus Chronologicum," were 
received with approbation a- 
mong his contemporaries. 

CORDON (PATKIOK). t 
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Scottish poet, who pul^iyhe^ ^ 
" The famous History of the 
Valiant Bruce, in heroic verkc^ 
by Patrick Gordon, gcDtleman.** 
Dort, 1615. 

GORDON (ALEXAN- 
DER], a learned author, an ex- 
cellent draughtsman, and good 
Grecian. He resided niunjf 
years in Italy, visited most partt 
of that country, and also travel- 
to France, Germany-, &c. He 
succeeded Dr. Stukely as secre- 
tary to the Antiquarian Society, 
whichx>fi^ce he resigned in 174I»' 
Mr. Gordon went to Carolina 
with governor Glen, where, be- 
sides a grant of land, he had 
several offices, such as Register 
of the province^ &c.^ He died 
there, a justice of the peace, 
leaving a handsome estate to 
his family. In 1 726 he pubiish- 
" Irinerarium Scptentrioaale, 
ora Journey through most parts 
of the Counties of Scotland, in 
two parts, with sixty-six cop- 
perplates;" afterwards " The 
Lives of Pope Alexander VI,- 
and his son Caesar Borgia;*' 
" A complete History of the 
Ancient Amphitheatres;" and 
** Twenty-five plates of all the 
Egyptian Mummies, and other 
Egyptian Antiquities ia Eng- 
land." 

GORDON (Honourable 
GEORGE), commonly called 
lord George Gordon, a maa 
whose restless spirit has furnish- 
ed too many materials for fa« 
ture history, to pass unmention- 
ed in this coUcctioo. He wai 
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of CMno-George, duke of 
Gordoo, and was born in 1750. 
At an early period of life he en- 
tered into the royal navf , which 
lie quitted during the American 
^rar, io coDaequence of an aU 
tercation with the earl of Sand- 
wich relative to promotion. 
iie afterwards represented the 
borough of Ludgershall in par- 
fiaroeat during several sessions ; 
and, 98 he animadverted with 
great freedom, and often with 
great wit, on the proceedii^s of 
badi sides t>f the house, it was 
usual at that period to say, 
** that there were three parties 
in parliament, the ministry, the 
•ppositioR, and lord George 
Gordon." At length, however, 
t^iug u very violent part in 
the House against a '* Bill for 
the Relief of Papists from cer- 
tain penalties and disabilities," 
he headed a popular association 
to oppose the measure, which 
transaction gave rise to, though 
it certainly did not authorise, 
tke dreadful riots by which the 
kii^dom, and particularly the 
taetropolJB, was for some days 
devastated in 1 7 80. For this, 
Wd George was tried on a 
diarge of hieh treason, but ac- 
fsatted, on tne ground that his 
iakation in assemUitig the 
feoplc was not traiterous. In 
May 1786, he was excommuni- 
Qtnl by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, for contempt^ in not 
appearing in court as witness in 
%ca\ise. In January X788, hav- 
njf^ recclrcd icptence 00 two 
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convicMoos, for libelling the 
French ambassador and queen* 
and the criminal justice of hit 
country, he retired to Holland ; 
but was sent back under a 
guard, and >committcd to New« 
gate. In July i j 89, he preseoN 
ed a petition to the national as- 
sembly of France, for its inter- 
ference in his behalf; but lord 
Grenvilie informed the French 
ambassador, that the applica- 
tion in his behalf could not be 
admitted, and the ambassador 
acquainted him with it. From 
this time the dreary hours of his 
confinement were devoted to 
reading, and the study of an- 
cient and modern History. Se« 
veral of his publications upon 
miscellaneous subjects are cha- 
racterised by sound arguments, 
and illumined by flashes of ge- 
nuine humour; his language 
was animated, and his diction 
correct and classical. Hit con- 
duct to his fellow prisoners was 
beneHcent, and his heart alive 
to the impressions of seitsibility. 
I'ha^e, however, in whose me- 
mory the riots of X 780 are yet 
fresh, when they consider the 
present state of political specula- 
tion, and weigh the* character, 
genius and talents of lord 
George, must in candour ad- 
mit, that such a person could 
not well be at large, without 
some degree of hazard to the 
good order of society. He 
died November i, 1793, and hit 
last moments were embittered 
by the ](oowl«dge (hat hn ceuld 
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iiot lie buried amongst the Jews, I 
whose religion he had some 
time before embraced, aod to 
which he was warmly attached. 
He had been confined two years 
for the libel .on the moral and 
political conduct of the late 
queen of France; three more 
for one on the empress of Rus- 
sia ; and ten months longer for 
want Qf being able to obtain 
the necessary security for his 
enlargement. 

G R ^ M E (JOHN)* was 
born at Camwath, in Lanark- 
shire, in X748. Being destined 
for the church, be was first pla- 
ced undtr the care of Mr. Ro^ 
- bcrt Thomson at the school of 
of lAnark, and in 1766 was re- 
moved to the university of £- 
dinbsrgh. His turn for elegant 
-composition first appeared in 
the solution of a philosophic 
question, proposed as a college 
exercise, which he chose to ex- 
emplify in the form of a tale, 
conceived and executed with all 
the fire and invention of eastern 
imagination. About this time 
he was presented to an exhibi- 
tion (or bursary) in the tiniver- 
'sity of St. Andrews, which he 
accepted, but soon found reason 
todecHne,upon discovering that 
it subjected him to repeat a 
course of languages and philo- 
aophy. In 1770 he returned to 
Edinburgh, and was admitted 
into the theological class; but 
the state of his health, which 
toon after began to decline, did 
not allpw him to dclifcr mj qi 
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the exercises usually prescribed 
to students in that society, la 
autumn 177 1,, his ill health, that 
had been increasing almost un-i 
perceived, terminated in a deep 
consumption ; the complicated 
distresses of which, aggravated 
by the iodigenceof his situation, 
he bore with the most heroic 
composure and magnanimity. 
He continued at intervalt to 
compose verses, and to corre- 
spond with his friends; and, 
after a tedious struggle of ten 
months, expired, July «6, 1779, 
in the 24th year of his age. Hit 
poems, consisting of elegies aud 
miscellaneous pieces,were priut- 
ed at Edinburgh in 1773. 

GRAHAM (Sir JOHN), 
the faithful 'companion of the 
celebrated patriot sir Williant 
Wallace. He was slain at the 
battle of Falkirk, July %%, IS9S. 
A stone in the cburch-yard of 
Falkirk, which has been twice 
renewed, marks the place where 
his remains are deposited. 

GRAHAM (JAMES) mar* 
quis of Montrose, was, as a mi- 
litary character, comparable to 
the greatest heroes of antiquity. 
At first he engaged eagerly and 
deeply upon the side of the co- 
venanters. He had been active 
in pressing the town of Aber- 
deen to take the covenant ; aad 
his success against the Gordons 
ac the bridge of Pee, left that 
royal burgh no other meaas of 
safety from pillage. At the 
head of bis own battalion ho 
waded (hroogh chQ Twcc44$^v 
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^(640, and totally roated the 
vangoard of the king's cavalry. 
Bot in 1643, moved with re- 
seotment against the coveoant- 
ers, who preferred to his prompt 
and ardent character the caution 
of the wily and politic earl of 
Argyle, or seeing, perhapsi that 
the final views of that party 
were inconsistent with che in- 
terests of monarchy and of the 
constitution', Montrose espoused 
the failing cause of loyalty, and 
raised the Highland clans, whom 
he united to a small body of 
Irish, commanded by Alexander 
Alacdonald. With the«e tu- 
multuary and uncertain forces, 
he rushed forth) like a torrent 
itom the mountains, and com- 
menced a rapid and brilliant 
career of victory. At Tipper- 
moor, where he first met the 
covenanters, their defeat was 
to effectual, as to appal the 
presbyterian courage, even after 
the lapse of eighty years, A 
second army was defeated un- 
der the walls of Aberdeen ; and 
the pillage of that ill-fated town 
was doomed to expiate the prin- 
ciples which Montrose hifnself 
had formerly imposed ^ upon 
them. Argyleshire next ex- 
perienced ml arms; the do> 
mains of his rival were treated 
.with more than military seve- 
rity; and Argyle himself ad- 
.vancing to Inverlochy for the 
defence of his country, was to> 
tally and 'disgracefully rooted 
)>y Montrose. Pressed betwixt 
(^p If OHCS^ wcU appointed, and 
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commanded by the motteipe* 
rienced generals of the cove- 
nant, Montrose displayed more 
military skill in the astonishing* 
ly rapid marches, by which he 
avoided Bghtifig to disadvan- 
tage, than even in the field ol 
victory. By one of these hur- 
ried marches, from the banks of 
Loch Catrine to the heart of 
Inverness' shire, he was enabled 
to attack and totally defeat the 
covenanters at Aulderne, though 
he brought into the field hard- 
ly one half of their forces. fiaiU 
lie, a veteran officer, was next 
routed by him at the village of 
Alford in Strathbogie. £n« 
couraged by these repeated and 
splendid successes, Montrose 
now descended into the heart 
of Scotland, and fought a bbody 
and decisive battle near Kilsyth, 
where 4000 covenanters fell un« 
der the Highland claymore. 
This victory opened the whole 
of Scotland to Montrose. He 
occupied the capital,and march* 
ed forward to tne borders ; not 
merely to complete the subjec« 
tion of the southern provinces, 
but with the flattering hope of 
pouring his victorious army xn« 
to England, and bringing to the 
support of Charles the sword of 
his paternal tribes. The once 
formidable name of Doug^at 
still sufficed to raise some bandi^ 
by whom Montrose was joined 
iu his march down the Gala* 
With these reinforcements, and 
with the remnant of his High.^ 
laadersi MoiitcosC|a(ter travjiyrft- 



iDf^ tlie border, finally encamp- 
ed upon the fieldof Philiphaugh. 
Recalled by the danger of the 
rause of the covenant, general 
David Lesly came from Eng- 
land, at the head of those iron 
squadrons, whose force had been 

£ roved in the fatal battle of 
.ong Marston Moor. Hii ar- 
my consisted of from five ta six 
thousand men, chiefly cavalry. 
X.esly*s first plan seems to have 
been to occupy the ipidUnd 
counties, so as to intercept the 
return of Monttose*8 Highland- 
ers, and to force him to an un- 
equal combat. Accordingly he 
marched along the eastern coast 
from Berwick to Tranent ; but 
be there s^iddenly altered his 
direction, and, crossing through 
Mid-Lothian, turned again to 
tlie southward, and, following 
the course of the Gala water, 
arrived at Melrose the evening 
before the engagement. The 
first intimation that Montrose 
received of the march of Lesly. 
vras the noise of the conflict, or 
rather, that which attended the 
unresisted slaughter of his in- 
fantry, who never formed a line 
of battle ; the right wing alone, 
supported by the thickets of 
Harchead wood, and by the 
increnchments which are there 
still viiiible, stood firm for some 
time. But Leiily had detached 
two thousand men, who, cros- 
sing the Ecterick still higher up 
than his main body, assaulted 
the rear of Montrose's right 
tiglit wing. Ac this moment 



the marquis himself arrived, «id 
beheld his army dispersed, fo# 
the first time, in irretrievable 
rout. He had thrown himself 
upon- a horse the instant he 
heard the firing, and, followed 
by such of his disordered cava!* 
ry as had gathered upon the 
alarm, he galloped from Selkirk 
across the Etterick, and made a 
bold and desperate attempt to 
retrieve the fortnne of the day* 
But all was in vain ; and aftet 
cutting his way, almost singly, 
thrdugh a body of Lesly's troop-* 
ers, the gallant Montrose graced 
by his example the retreat of 
the fugitives. That retreat he 
continued up Yarrow^ and over 
Minchnoor ; nor did he , stop 
till he arrived at Traquair, six- 
teen miles from the field of bat^ 
tie. Upon Philiphaugh he lost« 
in one defeat, the fruit of six 
splendid victories i nor was he 
again able to make head in Scot* 
land against the covenanted 
cause. At the court of the ex- 
iled monarch Charles II, Mon* 
trose offered to his acceptance a 
splendid plan of victory and 
conquest; pressed for his per^* 
mission to enter Scotland ; and 
there, collecting the remains of 
the royalists, to claim the -crown 
for his master with the sword 
in his hand. Montrose arrived 
in the Orkneys with six hun* 
dred Germans, was furnished 
with some recruits from those 
islands^ and was joined by seve- 
ral royalists ss he traversed the 
wilds of Caithness and Su(hcr'» 
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|an<L Btit, advancing into ftosi- 
tliire, he was surprised, and to* 
tallf defeated by colonel Stra- 
diao, an officer of the Scottish 
parliament, who had distiogoish- 
cd himself in the civil wars, and 
afterwards became a decided 
CromwelUaD. Montrose, after 
a froitless resistance, at length 
iled from the field of defeat^ and 
concealed himself in thegroundis 
of Macleod of Assint, to whose 
fidelity he entrusted his life, and 
by whom he vicas delivered up 
to Lesly, his most bitter enemy. 
He was tried for what was 
termed treason against the e' 
states of the kingdom ; and in 
despite of the commission of 
Charles for his proceedings, he 
was condemned to die by a par- 
liament, who acknowledged 
Charles to be their king, and 
whom, on that account only, 
Montrose acknowledged to be 
a parliament. He was carried 
to execution with every circum- 
stance of indignity that revenge 
for his apostacy could invent; 
and hanged upon a gibbet 30 
feet high, with the book of his 
exploits appended to his neck. 
He bore this reverse of fortune 
with laudable greatness of mind, 
expressing only a just Korn at 
the wanton cruelty and insults 
of his enemies. In excuse for 
the conduct of the Scots on this 
occasion, it must be remember- 
ed that the bloody battle of Kil*- 
syth was s^ill fresh in their 
ininds,— where 6000 brave but 
l^jiractised soldiers, while fights 
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iog (as they conceived) for ths 
religion and liberties of thctr 
country, fell before the disci- 
plined troops of Montrose. The 
execution took place at Edin- 
burgh, May 21, l6jO. 

GRAHAM yOHN)of Cla- 
verhouse, lord viscount Duudef , 
was descended from an ancient 
family. Having received a li* 
beral education, he entered into 
the profession of arms, with an 
opinion that he ought to know 
the services of different nations, 
and the duties of different ranks. 
With this view he went into 
several foreign services; and 
when he could not obt;^n a 
command, served as a volunteer. 
At the battle of Seneffe he sav^^ 
cd the prince of Orange's life. 
Soon after he asked one of the 
Scottish regiments in the Dutch 
service. I'he prince being pre* 
engaged, refused his request. 
Upon this he quitted the Dutch 
service, saying, ** The soldier 
who has not gratitude cancot 
be brave." He returned to 
Scotland, at the time when the 
militia and standing army had 
become unequal to the task oC 
enforcing conformity and sup- 
pressing conventicles. In their 
aid, and co force compliance 
with a test proposed by govern- 
ment, the Highland clans were 
raised, and poured down into 
Ayrshire. Additional levies of 
horse were also raised, under 
the name of Independent^troopt, 
and great part of them placed 
under the command of Oridiafll 



if Ctaterhouse. A party of the 
non-conformists took the fieid 
vpon the apth of May 1679, 
and fixed their camp upon Loo- 
doun hill. ClaTcrbouae, who 
was in garrison at Glasgow, in- 
stantly marched against the in- 
sargents at the head of his own 
troop of cavalry and others, a- 
mounting to about 150 men. 
He arrived at Hamihon on the 
Xst of June, so unexpectedly, as 
to make prisoner John King, a 
famous preacher among the 
wanderers, and rapidly conti- 
sued his march, carryiug his 
captive along with him, till he 
came to the village of Drum- 
clog, about a mile east of Lou- 
doun hill, and twelve miles 
south west of Hamilton. At 
■ome distance from this place, 
the insurgents were skilfully 
posted in a boggy strait, almost 
Uiacessible to, cavalry, having a 
broad ditch in their front. Cla- 
verhouse*s dragoons discharged 
their carabines, and made an 
attempt to charge ; but the na- 
ture of the ground threw them 
into total disorder. Burly, who 
commanded the handful of horse 
belonging to the whigs, instant- 
ly led them down on the disor- 
dered squadrons of Claverhouse, 
who were at the same time vi- 
gorously assaulted by the foot.' 
Claverhouse himself was forced 
to fly, and was in the utmost 
danger of being taken; his 
horse^s^ belly being cut open by 
the stroke of a scythe, so that 
the poor animal trailed his 



Vowels for more than t tnile« 
In his flight he passed King» 
the minister lately his prisonert 
but now deserted by his guar^ 
in the general confusion. The 
preacher hollowed out to tho 
flying conunander to " halt and 
take his prisoner with him;'* 
or, as others say, ** to stay and 
take the afternoon's preaching.'*^ 
Claverhouse,at length remount* 
ed, continued his retreat to 
Glasgow. When the success at 
Loudoun hill was ^read abroad^ 
a number of preachers, gentle- 
men, and common people, who 
had embraced the more mode- 
rate doctrine, joined the army 
of Hamilton, thinking that their 
difference of opinion ought not 
to prevent their acting in the 
common cause. The insurgents 
were repulsed in ata attack up*, 
on the town of Glasgow, which, 
however, Claverhouse shortly 
afterwards thought it necessary 
to evacuate. They were now 
nearly in full possession of the 
west of Scotland, and pitched 
their camp at Hamilton. Mean' 
while their numbers and zeal 
were magnified at Edinburgh, 
and great alarm excited ^est 
they should march eastward. 
Not only was the foot militia 
instantly called out, but procla- 
mations were issued, directing 
all the heritors in the eastern, 
southern, and nortlicrn shires, 
to repair to the king's host, 
with all their best horses, arms, 
and retainers. A respectable 
force was soon assembled ; and 
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Tames, duke of Buccleuch and 
^oomouth, was sent down by 
Charles to take the command. 
The royal array now moved 
slowly forwards towards Hr* 
tnilton, and reached Bothwell 
moor on the 2 id of June 1679. 
The insurgents wtre encamped 
chit fly in the duke of Hamil- 
ton's park along the Clyde, 
which separated the two armies. 
Buthwell bridge, which is long 
and narrow, b^d then a portal 
ill the middlc,with gates, which 
the covenanters shut, and bar- 
ricadoed with stones and tlm- 
ber. This important post was 
defended by 300 of their best- 
men. While the dispositions 
made by the duke of Monmouth 
announced his purpose of as* 
sailing the pass, the more mo- 
derate of the insurgents resolved 
to offer terms. The duke heard 
tlieir demands, andassuredthem, 
}ic «Pould interpose with his 
majesty in their behalf, on con- 
dition of their immediately dis- 
persing themselves, and yield- 
ing up their arms. Cut while 
their motely and mis-assortcd 
oiBcers were deliberating upon 
the duke's proposal, his 6e]d 
pieces were already planted on 
the eastern side of the river, 
to cover the attack of the foot 
guards, who were led on by 
lord Livingston to force the 
bridge. Here Hackstoo, who 
was entrusted with this post, 
defended it with zeal and cou- 
rage; nor was it until all his 
jiinmuuitiot: was expended, and 

Mi 
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twtry support denied hUn hf 
the general, that he reluctantly 
abandoned this important pass. 
When his party were drawn 
back, the duke's army slowly, 
and with their cannon in front, 
defiled along the bridge, and 
formed in line of battle as they 
came over the river : the duke 
commanded the foot, and Cla* 
verhouse the cavalry. It would 
seem that these movements 
could not have been performed 
without at least some loss, had 
the enemy been serious in op* 
posing them. But the insur- 
gents were otherwise cmpl»yed« 
With the strangest delusion that 
eyer fell upon devoted bemgs, 
they chose those precious mo* 
ments to cashier their officers, 
and elect others in their room. 
In this important operation 
they were at length disturbed 
by the duke's cannon; at tha 
very first discharge of whieh 
the horse of the covcnantert 
wheeled, and rode off, breaking 
aqd trampling down the ranks 
of their infantry in their flight. 
The generous Monmouth was 
anxious to spare the blood of 
his infatuated countrymen ; but 
notwiths^nding this the cava)* 
ry made great slaughter amoi^g 
the fugitives, of whom fouf 
hundred were sUin. Claver- 
house was after this sent t^ 
Galloway, with a party of horse^ 
to suppress some rebellious as« 
semblies, which he did with 
much credit. In these explottf 
bis hehaviour had been sttilicd 
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hf the imputatinn of cruelty :' 
he ncused himself by saying, 
** That if terror ended or pre* 
▼ented'war, it was true mercy." 
For these services, Claverhouse 
was by Charles 11. created a 
privy counsellor ; and upon that 
princess death was advanced by 
his successor to the dignity of 
the peerage, by the tide of vis- 
count Dundee. Upon the dis- 
^lution of James*8 army on 
Salisbury plain, Dundee return- 
ed to Scotland, where the revo- 
lution^ convention of estates 
sat at Edinburgh. Finding 
himself not safe here, ht left 
the convention, and hastened^ 
to the north, with the resolution 
to assemble an army, at the head 
of which he. might yet assert 
the rights of the abdicated 
prince. While the parliament 
and the ministers \ver« employ- 
ed in settling the new govern- 
ment, Dundee had already mus- 
tered a force consisting of seve- 
ral thousand men,nmong whom 
were not a few oiEcers of rank. 
General Mackay was sent, at 
the hedd of a considerable body 
of forces to oppose him. Dun- 
dee had orders from his master 
not to fight Mackay, until a 
large force which was promised 
from Ireland should join him : 
hence he was kept, during two 
months, cooped up in the moun* 
tains, furious from restraint. 
He was obliged continually to 
, shift his quarters by prodigious 
marches, in order to avoid or 
harass his cnemy*8 army, to ob« 
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tain provisions, and sometimal 
to take advantages. The £rst 
messenger of his approach was 
generally his own army in sight; 
the first intelligence of his re- 
treat brought accounts that he 
was already out of his enemy's 
reach. In some of those march- 
es his men wanted bread, salty 
and all liquors, except water, 
during several weeks ; yet were^ 
ashamed to complain, when 
thev observed that their coni* 
mander lived not more delicate- 
ly than themselves. If afiy thin^ 
good was brought him to eat« 
he sent it to a- faint or sick sol- 
dier: if a soldier was w^ry^ 
he offered to carry his arms* 
He kept those who were with 
him from sinking under their 
fatigues, not so much by et- 
hortation, as by preventing them 
from attending to their suffer^ 
ings. For this reason he walk- 
ed on foot with the men ; now 
by the side of tine clan, and 
anon by the side of another i 
he amused them with jokes; he 
flattered them with his know- 
ledge of their genealogies; he 
animated them by a recital of 
the deeds of their ancestors, an4 
of the verses of their bards. It 
was one of his maxims, that no 
general should fight with an ir- 
regular army, unless he was ac- 
quainted with every man he 
commanded. Yet, with these 
habits of familiarity, the seve- 
rity of his discipline was dreads 
ful ; the only punibhment he 
indicted was death. ** All other 
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^tiQishniems/* he nid, <f div 
graced a gentleman, and all wtio 
iwere with him were of that 
i*ank $ but that death was a re- 
lief from the conscioustieiSs of 
crime.*' It is Repotted of him, 
that, haYinff seen a yottth fiv in 
his first action, he pretended he 
had sent him to the reat on a 
tnei^sage i thfc vouth fled a se- 
cond time ; he brought him to 
the front of th6 almy, and sajr- 
in|r, «* That a eentleman^s son 
ooght not to fall bv the hands 
t>fa common executioner,'* shot 
him with his own pistol. The 
army of Dundee was mostly 
Composed of Highlanders, from 
the interior parts of the High- 
lands : a people untouched hj 
the Roman or Saxon invasions 
on the souths sind by those of 
the Danes on the east and West 
skirts of their country i the un* 
mixed remains of that Celtic 
empire, which once stretched 
from the pillars of Hercules to 
Archangel. On hearing that 
Mackay with his array, consist- 
ing of nine regiments of foot 
tod two troops of horse, were 
marching through the pass of 
Killicrankie, Dundee imme- 
diately matched up his small 
artaiy, consisting tSoo foot^ and 
45 horse. They rushed from 
the hills on the enemy while 
enungled in this narrow strait, 
. pierced their line, and soon en- 
tirely routed them. A random 
shot mortally wounded the gal- 
lant Dundee ; and he fell in the 
moment of victor^. With him 
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fell the cause of king James tm 
Scotland. The remainaof ibun^ 
dee were interred in the churcfk 
of Blair in Athol. This battle 
took place on the i^th 6f Juto 
1689. 

GRAmCER (DK JAMES), 
a physician and |K>et, wai borti 
at Dunse,in Berwick8hire,about 
the year 17I3. He was author 
of sevet-al medical tracts, wi-ote 
an excellent poem on the ** Stf« 
gar Cane,** another ou <* Soli- 
tude," and published a good 
translation of TibuUus. Ifedied 
at St. Christophers in the We^ 
Indies, in 1767. 

GRANT (Sir FRANCIS), 
lord Cullen, an eminent lawydr 
and judge, was bom about 1666, 
and received the first part of 
his education at Aberdeen ; but, 
being intended for the profes- 
sion of the liw, was sent to fi- 
nish his studies at Leyden, un« 
der the celebrated Voet. He 
then returned to Scotland, and 
was entered at the bar. Being 
thus qualified for practice, he 
soon got into full employmem, 
by .^the distinguishing figufe 
which he made at the revolu- 
tion in 1688. He was then on- 
ly twenty-eight years of age; 
and when the estates met to de- 
bate the important question of 
the abdication of the throne by 
king James, Mr; Grant under- 
took, by the principles of law, 
to pioTe, that a king might for- 
feit his crown for himself and 
his descendants. He was cre- 
ated a baronet by ^uecn Anne^ 
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in 1705, and about a year af- 
|erward» one of the senators of 
the coUe|;e of justice. In this 
siruation he continued (or twen- 
ty years, with the highest re- 
putatioo, when a period wab 
fot to his life, by an illness 
Vhich lasted but three days. 
fie died March 16, 1726. 

GREGORY, king of Scot- 
contrmporary with Alfred, suc- 
ceed to Ed, in 883. He deli- 
^ vcred his country from the 
Danes; acquired the counties 
pf Cumberland and Westmore- 
land ;' performed many brilliant 
exploits in Ireland ; ^iid built 
the tity of Aberdeen. Grego- 
ry died in 894. 

GREGORY (JAMES), an 
eminent mathematical genius, 
was born at Aberdeen in 1639, 
and educated at that university. 
He made a good progress in 
classical learning ; but being 
Wore delighted with philosophi- 
pil researches, the works of Des 
Cartes and Kepler werehis prin- 
cipal study ; and he began early 
to make improvements on their 
disco'verlies in optics. Thf first 
of these improvements was the 
invtntion ot the reflecting tele- 
scope, which still beats his 
name ; and which was so hap> 
. |»y a thought, that it has given 
cciasion to the n-ost consider- 
able improvements in optics. 
He publijiVed.the construction 
of this instrument in 1663, at 
|he age ot twenty-fcur; and 
^pon after went to l^ondon. 
li^J bcjng a^ ibi? ijpig the 
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^eat theatre of mathematlcax 
learning, he set out on a tour to 
that country, with the view of 
prosecutmg his favourite study* 
He had not been long abroad » 
when the same inventive geniui 
which had before shewed itself 
in practical mathematics, car- 
ried him to some new improve-' 
ments in the speculative part. 
The sublime geometry on the 
doctrine of the curves waa then 
hardly past its infant state ; and 
the fametl problem of squaring 
the circle still continued a re- 
proach to it, when our author 
discovered a new analytical me- 
thod of summing up an infinite 
converging series, whereby the 
area of the hyperbola, as well as 
of the circle, may be computed 
to any degree of exactness. It 
was printed at Venice, and pub* 
lished in the year 1668, to- 
gether with another piece, 
wherein he first of any one cn- 
tertaijied the public with an ac- 
count of the transformation of 
curves. In 1672, sir Isaac New- 
ton, in his wonderful discove- 
ries on the nature of light, hav- 
ing invented a new reflecting 
telescope, made several objec* 
tions to Mr. Gregory's. This 
ga^e occasion to a controversy 
between these two philosophers, 
which was carried on this and 
the following year in the most 
amicable manner; and in the 
course of ihis dbpute our author 
described a burning concave 
mirror, which was approved by 
sir Uftjic, zui it is sUil ia ^Pc4 
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All this while he cjose* 
ly attended to the proper busi- 
ness of his professorship of ma- 
thematics at Aberdeen which 
took up a great part of his time, 
particularly in the winter sea* 
won. After many other dis- 
coveries in mathematics, our 
author*! life was cut short by a 
fever, in December 1 675, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. 

GREGORY (DAVID), ne- 
phew to the foregoing, was 
born at Aberdeen on the 24th 
of June 1 66 1. He received 
the first rudiments of his learn- 
ing at this place; but after- 
wards removed to Edinburgh, 
nd took the degree of master 
of arts in that university. The 
great advantage of his uncle's 
papers induced his friends tu re- 
commend to him the study of 
the mathematics. In these stU' 
dies he succeeded so well, that 
be was advanced to the matlie-. 
maticdl chair at Edinburgh, at 
the age of twenty-five ; and the 
lame year he published a treatise 
iotituled ** Exercitatio geome- 
irica de dimensione figurarum," 
fdinburgh, 1684, 4to- No 
sooner was the ** Principia" of 
sir Isaac Newton published, in 
1687, than Mr. Gregory read 
prtfessonial lectures upon the 
philosophy contained in it ; and, 
caasing his scholars to perform 
exercises for their degrees upon 
several branches of it, became its 
£rst introducer into the Scottish 
school. He continued at Edin- 
burgh till the year 169 x i when, 
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hetring of Dr. Bernard's inteb^ 
cion to resign the Savtlian pro* 
fessorship at Oxford, he lefd 
ScotlaiicI, and going to London, 
was admitted a member of the 
Royal Society. Proceeding to 
Oxford, he was elected aistrono- 
mica I professor there, having 
been first admitted of Baliol 
college, incorporated master of 
arts, and created doctor of 
physic. In 1702, he published 
his " Elethents of Optics," and 
of *< Physical and Geometrical 
Astronomy.'* He then engag- 
ed in carrying on that noble 
design of his predecessor. Dr. 
Bernard, to print all the works, 
of the ancient matheiriaticians ( 
the first fruits bf which appeared' 
in an edition of EuclidV works 
in Greek aud Latin, Iq folio^ 
the following yeaf. In the 
same design, he afterwards join- 
ed with his colleague Dr. Hal- 
ley, in preparing an edition of 
" Appollonius's Conies." Dr, 
Bernard had collected the ma- 
terials for the first four books^ 
whioh our author undertook to 
complete I but wa^ unfortunate- 
ly prevented by disease, which 
terminated in his death, in Octo- 
ber 16,1710. 

GREGORt (Df. JOHN)* 
professor of medicine in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was born 
in May 17^5. His father was 
professor of medicine in the 
King's college, Aberdeen, and 
his grandfather was professot' 
of mathematics, first at St An- 
drews, and afterwards at £dia«« 
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6irgh« But it de^crres to be 
remarked, that from bis great- 
grandfather, David Gregory, 
esq. of Kinalrdy, id Aberdeen- 
shire, he was the ijth descend- 
ant who had held a professor- 
sbip in a British university. Dr. 
Gregory began the study of 
anedicine at Aberdeen, which 
he afterwards prosecuted, at 
£dinborgh, Leyden, and Paris. 
In the twentieth year of his age 
he was elected professor of phi- 
losophy in King's college Aber- 
deen ; and had at the same time 
the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine conferred upon him. In 
the year 1 75 6, upon the death 
ef his brother, Dr. James Gre- 
gory, who had succeeded his 
lather as professor of medicine, 
he was elected to that chair. 
About the beginning of the 
year 1765 he left Aberdeen^ and 
came to Edinburgh ; and soon 
after was appointed professor of 
the practice of medicine in the 
xiniTeraity there, in the room gf 
Dr. Rutherfoord, who resigned 
Jn his favour. The year fol- 
lowing, upon the death of Dr. 
"White, he was nominated first 
phyMcian to his majesty for 
£>coiland. His first publication, 
intituled ** A comparative view 
of the Faculties of Man with 
those of the animal world," 
made its appearance in 1765, 
Jn the year 1 7 70, a second work 
of Dr. Gregory's made its ap- 
|)earance ; but without his con- 
sent, and even contrary to his 
iiicluiation. Hit preUmioary 
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lectures 00 the practice of fhf* 
sic were heard by his pupils witli 
universal satisfaction. From a 
copy of these lectures, taken 
down in short-hand, a book was* 
published, intituled ** Observa- 
tions on the duties and office of 
a physician, and on the method 
of prosecuting inquiries in phi-, 
losophy." Dr. Greg;ory was 
dissatisfied with the dress in 
which this work made its ap. 
pearance. Soon after, therefore, 
he published an edition of it 
hitfiself, in which his sentiments 
are set off with all the advan- 
tages which can be derived' 
from a correct and elegant style. 
His last publication," Elements 
of the Practice of Fh}sic,*' was 
intended as a syllabus to his lec- 
tures; but, not having leisure 
to finish the whole, he was o-' 
bilged to stop at those diseases 
which are' usually reckoned fe- 
brile. The world was deprived 
of this eminent man in February 
1774* He left behind him a 
small, but inestimable produc* 
tion, under the title of ** A Fa- 
ther's Legacy to his Daughters,** 
designed for the private instruc- 
tions of bis own family ; but • 
rendered a common bequest by 
the philanthropy of his eldest 
son, present professor of the 
practice of physic in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who gave it 
to the public after the death of 
his father. The maxims and 
advices contained in this littl^ 
book, are as just as they are Im- 
porum; and appear tp ))€ thf 
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^lcta,tci of t mind, which hz6 
iong been ioTiolabl^ attached to 
.the interests of virtue. 

GRIME, king of Scotland, 
tucceeded to the throne on the 
death of Constantine IV. in 
993 ; but was defeated and 
Main by his successor, Malcolm 
.II, aftct a reign of eight years, 
GUTHRIE (WILLIAM), 
a very laborious And volumi- 
nous writer, on history, politics, 
and other subjects, died in t 770. 
His principal works are^ ** His- 
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tones of the World,*' of « tngo 
land " and of** Scotland." Hb 
was an authoir bv profesaioo, 
and is said to have lent his name 
to booksellers for pubilcationt 
in which he had no coDtero. 
Such is asserted to have beea 
the case with respect to tho 
** Geographical Grammar'* cal- 
led Guthrie's, which, however, 
is a Work that, for its gener^ 
utility, and coxsparative excel-* 
lence, confers honour on th^ 
unknown compiler* 
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HAtLES (Lord). Sec Dal- 
ryonple (Sir David.) 

HAMILTOI^ (Count AN- 
THONY), an elegant writer, 
was born in Ireland of a Scot> 
tiih family. His most celebra- 
ted work was ** Memoirs of the 
Count de Grammont ;*' but he 
wrote besides some poems and 
Fairy Talcs, which arc excellent 
in their kind. He died at 8t. 
Gerinain-en-Layc,in 1720. 

HAMILTON (GEORGE), 
«arl of Qrkney, was the fifth 
ion of William earl of Selkirk. 
He early betook himself to the 
profession of arms. Being made 
a colonel in 1680-90, he dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle 
of the Boynci and soon after 
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at those of Aghrim, Stelnkirk, 
and Landen, and at the sieges 
of Athlonc, Limerick, and Na« 
mur* His eminent services in 
Ireland and Flanders through 
the whole course of thut war, 
reconlftiendcd him so highly to 
king William III, that, in 1096, 
he advanced hint to the dtgnit/ 
of a peer of Scotland, by the 
title of earl of Qrkney ; and h\^ 
lady, the sister of Edward vis^ 
count ViUiers, afterwards earl 
of Jcrwf^ had a grant made to 
her, under the great seal of 
Ireland, of almost all the pri* 
vate estates of the late king 
James, of very considerable va^* 
lue. Upon the accession of 
^uceo Anncy he ^29, in 170^^ 
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'^promoted to the rank of major- 
general, and the next year to 
^hat of lieutenant-general, and 
was likewise made a kntght of 
the thistle. His lordship after- 
wards served under the great 
duke of Marlborough ; and con- 
tributed by his bravery and 
good conduct to the glorious 
victories of Blenheim and Mal- 
plaquet, and to the taking of 
several towns in Flanders. In 
the beginning of 1710, his lord- 
ship, as one^f the sixteen peers 
of Scotland, voted for the im- 
peachment of Dr. Sacbeverel; 
and tfhe same year was sworn of 
^he privy council, and made 
general of the foot in Flanders. 
In 1711 he was made colonel of 
the royal regiment of fusileerji, 
and served- ^n Flanders under 
the duke of Ormond. In 1 714 
iie V9,3is appointed gentleman 
lextraorUinary of the bed-cham- 
ber to king George I, and af- 
terward$ governor of Virginia. 
At length he was appointed 
constable, governor, and cap- 
tain of Edinburgh castle, lord 
lieutenant •( Clydesdale, and 
ii eld-marshal. He died ac his 
))ouse in Albemarle street, ib 

1737. 

HAMILTON (JAMES), 

carl of Arran, was iippoinced 

regent of Scotland on- the death 

pf James V. He bad scarce 

taken possession of this dignity, 

vrhen a negotiation was opened 

vvith England, which gave birth 

^o events uf the most fatal con- 

f^,^ueQ(:e to J^ifasclf aud (p ;he 
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kingdom. After the death of 

J fames, Henry VIII. was no 
onger afraid of any interrup- 
tion from Scotland to his de« 
signs against i^rance ; and im- 
mediately conceived hopes of 
rendering this security perpe- 
tual, by the marriage of Ed- 
ward his only son with the 
young queen of Scot?. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded for 
this purpose, by consenting to 
which Arrau lost much of the 
public confidence. Aigyltf, 
Huptly, Bothwell, and other 
powerful barops, openly declar- 
ed against the alliance with 
England. By their assistance 
Cardinal Beaton seized on the 
, persons of the young queen and 
her mother, and added to his 
party the apieudour and autho- 
rity of the royal name. Alean- 
while, the day appointed for the 
ratification of the treaty with 
England, and the delivery of 
the hostages approached, and 
the regent was still undeter- 
mined in his own mind.. He 
acted to the last with that ir- 
resolution and inconsistency, 
which is pepuliar to weak men» 
whcn^ they are so unfortunate 
as to have the chief part in the 
con^luct of difficult afi'Airs. Ou, 
thji .45 th of August 1543, he 
ratified the treaty with Henry, 
and proclaimed the cardinal, 
who still continued to oppose it, 
an enemy to his country. Oa 
the 3d of September, he secret* 
ly withdrew from Edinburgh^ 
rne( iru^ th« Cardinal |t Q^ 
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len'der, renounced the 'friend* 
ship of £ogland, and declared 
for the interests of France. 
Soon after this surprising revo- 
lution in his political principles, 
Arran changed his sentiments 
concerning religion. The spi- 
rit of ccntroversy was then new 
and warm ; books of that kind 
were eagerly read by men of 
every rank; the love of noveU 
ty^ or the conviction of truth, 
had led the regent to express 
great esteem for the writings 
of the reformers ; and having 
been powerfully supported by 
those who had embraced their 
opinions, be, in order to grati- 
fy them, entertained, in his 
own family, twp or the moM 
noted preachers of the protes- 
tant doctrine, and, in Ikis ilr»t 
parliament, consented to an act, 
by which the laity were pert- 
mitted CO read the scriptures in 
a language which they under- 
ftood. Truth needed only a 
fair hearing to be an over-match 
for error. Absurdities, which 
had long imposed on the igno- 
rance and credulity of mankind, 
were detected and exposed to 
public ridicule ; and under the 
ronntenance of Arran the re- 
formation made great advances. 
Beaton observed, its progress 
with concern,, and was at the 
utmost piins to obstruct it. He 
represented to Arran his great 
iaiprodence in giving encou- 
ragement to npipions so favour- 
able to tlie pretensions of Ltn- 
liQii chat his oisVn legitimacy 
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depended upon the- v^^ISditf. of 
a sentence of divorce foundca 
on the Pi'pc's authority j and 
that, by suil'erin^ it to be called 
in question, he weakened hit 
own title to the succession, and* 
furnished his rivnl with the on- 
ly argument by which It could' 
be rendered doubtful. These 
insinuations made a deep im- 
pression on Arrar/s timorous 
spirit, who, at the prospect of' 
such imaginary dangers, was as 
much startled as the cardinal' 
could have wished ; and his zeal 
for the protcstant religion was 
not long proof agunstnii fear. 
Me publicly abjuituLhc dortriue 
of the relorniers in the Fran- 
ciscan church at Stirling, and 
declared not ciily for the poli- 
tical but the rellt^ious opinions 
of his new confidents. The' 
protestant doctrine did not suf- 
fer much by Irs apostacy. It 
had already tak::i so deep root' 
ii4 the kingdom, that no dis-' 
couragc^mcnt or severity could 
extirpate it. Arran, indeed, 
consented to every thing that 
the zeal of Beaton thought ne 
cessary for the preservation of 
tiie established reh'gion; and 
tiie reformers were persecuted 
with all the cruelty wlnich su< 
perstition inspires into a barha- 
rous people. Henry VII 1. was 
not of a temper to bear tamely 
the indignity with which he 
had been treated, both by the. 
regent and parliament of Scot- 
land, who, at the time when 
ihe^ renounced their alliance 
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^fth biiti, had 'entered into a 
sew and stricter confederacy 
with France. The rigour of 
the season retarded for some 
time the execution of his veo- 
geance. But in the spring a 
cpnsiderable bodf of infantry, 
which was destined for France, 
received orders to sail for Scot- 
land, and a proper number of 
cavalry was appointed to join it 
by land. The regent and car- 
dinal little expected such a visit. 
They had trusted that the 
French war wouM find employ- 
ment for all Henry's forces; 
tnd, from an unnacotmtable se- 
curity, were whollf unprovided 
for the defence of the lungdbra. 
The earl of Hartford, a name 
fatal to the Scots in that age, 
commanded thisarmy^and land- 
ed it, without opposition, a few 
xblles above Leith. He wa» 
quickly master of that plsce ; 
and, marching directly to Edin- 
burgh, entered it with the same 
ease. After plundering the ad- 
jacent country, the richest and 
tuost open in Scotland, he set 
on fire both these towns ; and, 
upon the approach of some 
troops gathered together by Ar- 
ran, put his booty on board the 
fleet, and with his Ian J forces 
retired safdy to the £ngli»h 
borders. Not long after tnis a 
peace was concluded, in which 
£ngland, France, and Scotland, 
were comprehended. Some 
ahort time before the conclusion 
of this peace, an event happen- 
ed, which was fatal to the ca- 
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tholie retigton, and to ihtf 
French interest in Scotland. 
This was the murder of cards* 
nal Beaton, who was assansinat* 
ed in the castle of St. Andrews, 
by Norman Lesly, the eldest 
son of fhe earl of Rothe% and 
other conspirators. The deathk 
of Henry VI II, which bappened 
in January 1547, altered the 
face of affairs. In the begin • 
ning of September, the ear) of 
Hartford, now duke of 9omer« 
set, and Protector of England, 
entered Scotland at the head of 
eighteen thousand men ; and^at 
the same time, a £eet of sixty 
ships appeared on the coast, to 
second his forces by laikd. The 
Scots had for aovnc time ob« 
ficrved thie storm gathering.^ 
nnd were prepared for it. Their 
army was almost double to that 
of the enemy, and pOfted to the 
greatest advantage on a risiikg 
ground above Musscibtirgb, not 
far from the banks of fhe £sk. 
Both these circumstaBces a* 
larmed tke duke of Somerset, 
v¥ho saw his danger, and would 
willingly have extricated him« 
self one of it by a new overture 
of peace, on conditions extreme* 
ly reasonable. But this mode* 
ration wai Imputed to fear; 
and his proposals rejected with 
that sconi which the confidence 
of success inspires : and bad the 
conduct of Arran, who com* 
manded the Scots army, been 
in any degree equal to his con* 
fidence, the destruction of the 
English xsust have been incvi* 
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ttibk. tlie Scou had chofiea 
tlicir ground lo well, tlut it 
was impMsible to force them to 
^ve battle; a few days had ex- 
haiuted the forage and provi« 
moa ol a narrow coontry ; the 
fUet ooiild only furntdi a scan- 
ty and precarious auhsistence ; 
a retreat was therefore neces^ 
iify ; hoc dtagrace, and perhaps 
nOB, w«rc the consequences of 
retreating. On this occasion, 
the national heat and impetuo- 
fity of the Scots saved the £ng. 
lith. The undisciplined cou» 
rage of the private men became 
impatient ac the sight of an 
enemy. The general was afraid 
of nothing, but that the English 
would escape from him by 
flight; and, leaving his advan- 
tageous situation, he attacked 
the duke of Somenet near Pink- 
ey, with no better success than 
his rashness deserved. Above 
ten thousand Scots fell on this 
day, and several persons of dis* 
tincticA were taken prisoners. 
Meanwhile the French gained 
more by the defeat of tlieir al- 
lies, than the English did by 
their victory. After the death 
of cardinal Beaton, Mary of 
Guise, the queen dowager, took 
a considerable share in the di- 
rection of affairs. The spirit 
and strength of the Scots were 
broken at Pinkcy; and in an 
assembly of nobles which met 
at Stirling, to consult upon the 
situation of the kingdom, all 
eyes were turned towardsFrance, 
«ad no pnMpect of safety ap. 
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peared but in assistance frai^ 
thence. In the violence of re^ 
sentment, they forgot that zeal 
for the independence of Scotland 
which had prompted them to 
reject the propositions of Hen- 
ry VIII, and, by offering volun* 
tarily their young queen in 
marriage to the Dauphin, eldest 
son of Henry II. of France, thejf 
graotedi out of a thirst of ven« 
geaoce, what formetiy tliejr 
would not yield upon any cou^ 
sidcration of their own safety* 
But the intrigues of the queca 
dowager, the zeal of the clei^gy, 
and resentment against Englandy 
had prepared a great party in 
the nation for such a seep ; and 
the French ambassador, by his. 
liberality and promises, gained 
over many more. Arran him* 
self was weak enough to stoop 
to the offer of a penuon from 
France, together with the title 
of duke of Chatelherault in that 
kingdom. The inconstancy 
and irresolution of Arran, to- 
gether with the calamities 
which had befallen the kingdom 
under his administration, raised 
tlie prejudices both of the no« 
bks and of the people against 
him to a great height ; and the. 
queen secretly , fomented these 
with much industry. A pro* 
posal was made to him in tho 
name of the French king to rc« 
sign the regency, enforced by 
proper threatenings in order to 
work upon his natural timidity, 
and sweetened by every promise 
that could reconcile him to ai| 
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Werture so disagreeable. On 
the one hand, the confirmation 
of his French title, together 
^ith a considerable pension, the 
parliamentary acknowledgment 
of his right of succession to the 
crown, and a public ratification 
of his conduct during his regen- 
cy, were offered him. On the 
other hand, the displeasure of 
the French king, the power and 
popularity of the queen dowa- 
ger, the dissaffection of the no-, 
Dies, with the danger of an after 
reckoning, were represented in 
the strongest terms. Arran 
could not possibly agree to a 
proposal so extraordinary and 
unexpected without some pre- 
vious struggle. He, however, 
after many delays, resigned this 
high office, in a parliament 
which met on the loth of April 
J 554 ; and at the same time 
Mary of Guise was raised to 
that dignity which had been so 
long the object of her wishes. 
The duke of Chatelherault, 
tvhose f^te it was to be govern- 
ed in every instance by those 
about him, afterwards suffered 
himself to be drawn from the 
party of the queen regent, and 
joined himself to .the lords of 
the Congregation. But, the 
duke, who was more fitted for 
the humbler duties of private 
life than those of a public sta- 
tion, was soon eclipsed, as lead- 
er of that party, by the superior 
g-nius of James Stewart, prior 
of St. Andrews: And, though 
be afterwiU'ds lived a consider- 
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able thne, he had little share in 
the transactions of that period, 
but, at a distance from the court, 
passed the remainder of his days 
in a virtuous retirement. 

HAMILTON (JAMES), 
marquis and duke of Hamilton, 
was born on the 19th' of June 
1606. Having received the 
first part of his education in 
Scotland, he was afterwards sent 
to Oxford to fiilish his studies. 
He succeeded to the titles of the 
family on the death of his fia* 
ther in 1625. At the corona- 
tion of Charles 1, he carried the 
sWord of state before theking ; 
and was soon after made master 
of the horse, gentleman of the 
king's bed-chamber, and a privy 
counsellor in both kingdoms. 
The affairs of Germany at this 
time engrossed the attention of 
the court, and the recovery of 
the Palatinate was the object of 
their deliberations. The king 
of Sweden, led on by the aspir« 
ings of a great and generons 
mind, resolved to adventure oh 
that which had been latal to all 
who had hitherto attempted it, 
and to oppose the emperor's 
designs on the liberties of Ger* 
many. To cc-operate in his 
designs, the marquis was sent to 
the continent, in 1 63 1, with an 
army of 6000 men. Having 
staid some con^derable time in 
Germany, and been engaged in 
several actions, in which, with 
the plague and famine his army 
was reduced to two regiments, 
the marquis retanied^co £og« 
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land in z63». ThefoBowiog 
year be attended the king to 
Seodand, to receive the crown 
of fait ancient and native king- 
dom. Charles, beino^ anxious 
to establish epiKopacy in Scot- 
land, a new liturgy was drawn 
np, and ordered to he read in 
the chorch service* This order 
ttccaaioned several commotions 
throughout the kingdom; de- 
pu(ie« from the different shires 
and boroughs collected them* 
selves to oppose it; and these 
were soon joined by a great 
many nablemen and ministers. 
To resist these innovations, they 
formed themselves into a body ; 
renewed the covenant made in 
king James's time against po- 
perv; and entered into a bond 
of defence for adhering to one 
another in porsning the ends of 
the covenant. The kinr, alarm- 
ed, sent the marquis of Hamil- 
ton to Scotland, in 1638, as his 
high commissioner, to endea- 
vour to establish the peace of 
the couutqr. After many fruit- 
less negociations with the cove- 
nanters, whose numbers daily 
increased,* the king resolved to 
force compliance, and both par- 
ties prepared for war. Gene- 
ral Lchly, who had acquired 
moch fame in the wars ot Ger- 
many, walk, by the covenanters, 
appointed their general. The 
king raised an army, and ad- 
vanced at its head to Scotland, 
virile Hamilton was sent with a 
fleet to co-operate by sea. Both 
parika feanng to haaard a bat* 

W4 
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tUt tbt covenanters, while tht 
king with his army lay at Ber- 
wick, sent commissioners to 
treat for neaee. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded on the 
1 8th of June 1639, in which i% 
was agreed that the covenant- 
ers should disband their forces* 
and deliver up. to the king all 
the fortifications in their pos« 
session. The two aripies were 
soon mutually disbanded; but 
Charles quickly found, that he 
had ezliausted all his means for 
crushing or overawing rebaW 
lion, without gaining aught save 
a nominal submission. In an 
assembly which met in August 
1739, tbe earl of Traquair was 
appointed high commissioner,as 
being less obnoxious to the ha- 
tred of the covenanters than the 
marquis of Hamilton. Soon 
after a parliament assembled; 
but the success with which the 
royal authority in ecclesiastical 
matters had been trampled io 
the dust, now encouraged the 
parliamentary estates to set- it 
equally at nought in all civil af« 
fi^iirs. War was again the ine« 
vltable consequence. The co- 
venanters, now masters of Scot- 
land, carried their victorious 
arms into. England, defeated an 
army which was sent to oppose 
them, and fixed their quartera 
at Durham. The king, desert- 
ed by his English nobles, entered 
into a treaty with the rebels, 
at Rippon in Yorkshire, whicli 
treaty was afterwards ratified at 
Wi^stmiustcr, A plot having; 
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been reported to be formed a- 
gainst Hamilton and Arj2;yle, 
these two noblemen retired fot 
a while to the house of Kinncil ; 
but no certain discovery could 
be made concerning it. In 1643, 
as a reward for his services, the 
marquis was by Charles raised 
to the dignity of duke of Ha- 
milton. About the end of the 
same year, Hamilton and his 
brother were, on account of 
some misrcprescntationscf their 
conduct, cast into confinement. 
The carl of Lanark, the young- 
er of the two brothers, made 
his escape soon after, and open- 
ly joined the covenanters. The 
Jcing, in the mean time, had 
fled from his rebellious subjects 
in England, and thrown .hinir 
self on the generosity of the 
Scots. That generosity, how- 
ever, was at this time wanting ; 
and the Scots perfidiously sold 
the person of their monarch to 
the English parliament. Amidst 
these last transactions, the duke 
of Hamilton gave an unavail- 
ing, and to himself a fatal, proof 
of his loyalty. Rdeased by the 
capture of the castle in which 
he had been confined, the duke 
had again offered' his services to 
the king at Newcastle; and his 
brother, the earl of Lanark, 
also returned to his duty. Ca- 
joling the chiefs of the cove- 
nanters, therefore, concealing 
his correspondence w^ith the 
royalists in England, bestowing 
bribe*', and pretending a pas- 
siooatc 2ca! for the covenant 
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which he did not feci, Ham2(« 
ton won Lauderdale, I.otvdcm, 
and some other eminent cove- 
nanters, to espouse the mo- 
narch's cause. The parliament 
decreed the immediate levy of 
a great army to march into 
England ; and new hopes Ibr 
the safety of the king began to 
be entertained. But the mofe 
violentof the covenanters would 
neither engage themselves with 
Hamilton, nor suffer him to 
join interests with the royalists 
who were among them. The 
commission of the General As- 
sembly interposed to interrupt 
the new levies ; the dread of 
their execrations obliged Low* 
don and others, who had at first 
espoused the dukt's project, to 
fail away from him. The con* 
test ro?e to the utmost height ; 
and the disloyal covenanter?, 
with Argylc and the Lcslysat 
their head, were almost ready 
to stop the levies andthe march 
of the loyalists by force of arms. 
At last, however, a respectable 
force was mustered. Monro 
came, with a considerable re- 
inforcement of Scottish troops 
from Ireland. The duke of 
Hamilton assumed the chief 
command ; and the earl of Cal- 
lender, an officer of high eipe- 
rience and reputation, but not 
hearty in the undertabing*, was 
his lieutenant-general. The 
English loyalists rose, in variorus 
part?, once more in arms, in 
the expectatiots of beings sup- 
ported by the approach of t|ie 
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Scots. Hamilton led his troops 
into Camberland ; was joined 
by sir Marmaduke JLangdale 
"with a body of EngUnh forces ; 
compelied Lambert the parlia- 
mentary gfencral, who lay there 
ior the defence of the borders, 
to retire with precipitation; af- 
ter some delay at Carlide, 
marched onwards to Kendal in 
Westmoreland, and thence to 
Preston in Itancashlre. Bot he 
was, in the mean time, ill serv- 
ed by iVlonro and the earl of 
Callander ; hi& troops were un- 
disciplined, and but imperfectly 
armed ; and he himself was de- 
ficient equally in energy of cha. 
racter and military skill. Oliver 
Cromwell, with a body of troops, 
advanced in rapid haste through 
Yorkshire, received the retreat- 
ing force of Lambert, and, with 
both divisions united, pressed 
onwards to intercept the march 
of the Scots. Near Preston, 
the vanguard of the royalists, 
Jed by Langdale, was encoun- 
tered by the army of Cromwell. 
JUangdale made .a {gallant resist- 
ance i and had he been proper- 
ly supported by the main body 
of the army, the fatq of the day 
might have been doubtft>4. But 
the irresolution of the duke, and 
the captious conduct of the e^rl 
of Callander, prevented the suc- 
cours which Laogdale ought to 
have received. He retreated in 
disorder to the main body of the 
army ; and a bridge which di- 
vided the hostile armies was 
gained by Cromwell. ^ re- 
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treat was then resolved on by 
the principal leaders of the roy- 
alists, which ended in their to- 
tal defeat. The infantry under 
Baiilie surrendered to Crom- 
well at Wanington-bridgc ; the 
earl of Callander retired first to 
London, and afterwards to Hol- 
land ; and Hamilton, with the 
remains of the cavalry, was ta- 
ken prisoner at Utoxater. The 
duke was carried to Derby, and 
afterwards cooOiied in Windsor 
castle. Here he was kept un- 
der a strict guard ; yet, on the 
2 1 St of December 1649, as the 
king was carried through Wind- 
sor, he prevailed so far with 
his keepers as to permit him to 
.see his majesty. As Charle9 
passed, the duke kntreleJ down, 
and with a transport of humble 
sorrow kissed his hand, and had 
only time to say, " My dear 
master;"— the king kindly em^* 
braced him, and said, " I have 
been so indeed 10 you :*' but 
they were parted, and suffered 
to have no discourse. After 
some fruitless attempts to draw 
discoveries from the duke, the 
parliament of England imposed 
a fuie upon him which it waf 
not in his power to discharge^ 
and thus coridcmned him to 
perpetual imprisonment. The 
news of the king's murder, some 
time after, gave the duke little 
hopes that he would be more 
favourably treated. Having 
gained his keeper, he made bi» 
c scape from Windsor ; but had 
hardly readied London when 
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he was again taken prisoner By 
the guards .who patrolled the 
city. He was then committed 
to prison in St. James's; and 
confined in the same room with 
the earl of Norwich, lord Ca- 
pel, nnd sir John Owen. On 
the 6th of February 1649 he 
was brought to trial, ai^d accus- 
ed of having " traiterously' in- 
vaded this nation in a hostile 
manner, and levied war to assist 
the king against the kingdom 
and people of England," &c. 
It was to no purpose that the 
duke produced his commission 
and orders from the parliament 
and committee of estates in 
Scotland for what he had done. 
His ruin was determined up- 
on ; and after several adjourn- 
ments, the court at last found 
him guilty. Sentence of death 
was passed upon him on the 6th 
of March, and on the 9th of 
the same month he suffered 
decapitation, with the same he* 
roic magnanimity which had 
marked the fall of his unfortu- 
nate master. His remains were, 
according to his desire, convey- 
ed to Scotland, and deposited 
in the burial-place of the fami- 
ly at Hamilton. 

HAMILTON (WIL- 
LIAM), brother of the fore- 
going, was born at Hamilton, 
December Z4, 1616. He re- 
ceived his education at the uni. 
versity of Glasgow, and after, 
wards travelled to France. On 
the death of the earl of Stirling, 
in 1640, he was spfointei sc-| 
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cretaiy of state for Sc6tIaad,MiA 
created earl of Lanark. When 
the parliamentary forces had 
triumphed over the royalists, 
and the cause of Charles I. be* 
came desperate, Lanark retired 
to Holland, to avoid the fate 
which hung over his brother. 
He had scarcely landed there, 
when he heard the sad story of 
the end of his royal master i 
and soon after of the murder 
of his brother, whom he sue* 
ceeded in his titles and estates. 
He remained in the Nether^ 
lands till Charles II. came to 
Scotland. On lAt arrival there 
with that prince, he was^by the 
parliintent excluded from the 
king's cottocils. In consequence 
of this he retired to the isle of 
Arran, where he was forced to 
stay till the best part of Scot- 
land was lost to the king. The 
duke was afterwards permitted 
to join his majesty, and when 
the march Into England was 
determined up<m, he with his 
followers joined the royal stand- 
dard. The royal army decamp- 
ed from the Torwood, and en- 
tered England by the western 
marches. AtWarrington-bridge 
they defeated Lambert, who 
had been sent to interrupt their 
progress ; hot few of the Eng- 
lish rose to join their enterprizep 
or to aid them with the supplies 
they wanted. When they reach- 
ed Worcester, they were witli- 
out necessaries, diminishing in 
their numbers, hopeless of svc. 
ccsf| and surrounded with cir« 
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ttRnstancesof want and deapair, 
which left tb^ni no hope but in 
the desperate chance of a bat- 
•tle. Cromwell had followed 
hard after tketn, and came up 
vrith the royal forces at Wor- 
cester. A battle ensued, in 
tviiich the royalists were defeat- 
ed, and the duke.of .ilamiUon 
.mortally wounded, and taktn 
prifioocr. Of this wound he 
died soon after, on the I2lh of 
September 165 z,and hisrcmains 
were interred in the cathedral 
church of Worcester. 

HAMILTON (WILLIAM) 
of Bangour, a pleading and. ami- 
able writer, was bcrn in 1704, 
An eU'gan! edition of his poems, 
with lii» head by Strange, was 
publibhed at ildin burgh in 1760. 
These poems are ciiiefly Eu^- 
iish, but some are Scottish. He 
died March 25, 1754. 

HAY (the founder of the 
family of Kinnoui), a country 
tnao in the reign of Kenneth 
111, by whose exertions the 
Danes were defeated. These 
Invaders, having landed at Mon- 
trose committed many ravages 
in the neighbouring country. 
Kenneth advanced to meet them 
with all the troops he could 
muster. The armies met at 
Loncarty ; and the Scots would 
have been defeated, had it not 
been for the bravery of Hay 
and his two sons, who were at 
work in a field not far from the 
scene of battle. These brave 
men rallied the flyhig Scots; 
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the battle was renewed, and tKp 
Danes cumplrteiy defeated. 

HENRY (the Minstrel). . 
Of the personal hiFtory of Henry 
the Minstrel few 'memorials 
have bten preset ved. Demp- 
ster has asserted that Henry, 
whose surname cannot now he 
discovered, was living in the 
year 1361. Mair, whom Craw- 
ford su{>poses to have been born 
about X446, iijforms us, that, 
during his infancy, the pocc 
composed his life of Wallace. 
Mair has further remarked, that 
Henry was blind from his birti;, 
and that he earned his subsis- 
tence by following the occupa- 
tion of a minstrel. V/uh re- 
gard to Henry's musical quali- 
ties the historian is silent ; but 
we may supose tliat be either 
chauntcd his rhymes to the harp, 
or at least accompanied his re- 
citations with a mu^ic^I cadence. 
His heroic poem, intituled " Ye 
Actis and Deidls of ye lliuster 
and Vailzeaiid Campioun, Shyr 
Wilham Wallace," if we consi- 
der it as the production of a 
man blind from his birth, can- 
not fail to rank him high a- 
mongst the remarkable genuiscs 
commemorated in the annals of 
literature. 

HENRY (DAVID), for more 
than half a century an active 
manager of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, published at Lon- 
don, was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberdeen, December 
26, 1710, and bred a printei;. 
A concurrence of circumctuncc« 
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f>Ucing lum within the. notice 
of Mr. Edward Cave of St. 
John*s date, Mr. Henry be- 
came at length related Co his 
patroD by jnarrying his sister, in 
2736. Those useful and po» 
|>ular publications which des- 
cribe the curiosities in West- 
minister Abbejr, St. Paul's 
Church, the Toiler of London, 
Bcci printed for £. Newberry, 
St. Paul's Church -yard, were 
originally compiled by Mr. 
Henry, and have been improv- 
ed by him through many succes- 
•ife impressions. He pub- 
lished in I77», " The Com- 
plete English Farmer; or a 
Practical System of Husbandry; 
In which is comprised a general 
view of the whole Art of Hus- 
bandry.*' From this he with- 
held his name; as he did also 
from " An Hictorical Account 
of all the voyages round the 
world, performed by English 
Navigators," in 4 vols, 8vo. 
1774; to which, in 1775, Mr. 
Henry added a fifth, containing 
Captain Cook*s voyage in the 
Resolution; and in 1786, a 
•ix:h, containing the last voyage 
of Captain Cook ; introduced 
by an admirable summary of all 
the voyages undertaken for dis- 
covery only, in both the South- 
ern and Northern Hemispheres, 
and in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans. He died jth June 
1792. 

HENRY (Dr. ROBERT), 
was born in the parish of St. 
llioiaa*s Stklicgshir^, February 
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xS, 1718. He received the m* 
dim^nts of his education at die 
parish school of St. Niniaa% 
and the grammar school of Stir* 
Un^. He completed his edu- 
cation at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards became 
master of the grammar school 
of Annan. He was licensed to 
preach by the presbytery of An« 
nan in March 1 746; and wai 
afterwards ordained pastor of 
a congregation of oresbyte- 
rian dissenters at Carlisle, whertt 
he remained twelve years. 
From Carlis»lc he removed to a 
dissenting congregation in Ber« 
wi ck upon Tweed. He was ap* 
pointed minister of the New 
Grey Friars Church of Edin- 
burgh in Z768, from whence in 
1776 he was removed to the 
collegiate charge of the -Old 
Church. The degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred upon 
him by the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1770. Not having 
been able to transact with the 
booksellers to his sati^factioti, 
the first volumes of Or. Henry's 
^ History of Great Britain 4>a k 
new plan,** were originally pob* 
lished at the risk of the author. 
When the first volume appear- 
ed it was censured with an un- 
exampled acrimony. But the 
progress of the work introduced 
him to the patronage of the late 
earl of Mansfield, who applied 
for and procured to him from 
his majesty an annual pension 
of |ool. The property of the 
woik had hitherto reniained 
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himidf; bat in A^ril 

1786, when BO octaro edition 

wa» ioteoded, he conveved the 

property to Mcurs CaaeU and 

Scrahan for the sam of icool. 

A few days before his deach he 

esecoted a deed, which he die- 

tated-htmaelf, bf which he di»- 

poned hia coilectioo of books to 

the mmgiatrateay town-cooncil, 

aad presbytery of Linlithgow. 

at the fbnndatioo of a pubbe b** 

brary. Dr. Henry died on the 

a4th day of November I790, in 

tbe aevenry-third year of his 

9gf, He was interred to the 

Aurch-jmeA of Polmont, where 

I mooumem ia erected to his 

Dcmorj* 

HENRTSON (EDWARD), 
a celebrated civilian and huma* 
m in the i6di cemvrr. He 
Was professor of hw in the iini* 
versiry of Boarges* 

HENRYSON (ROJBERT). 
aScottkh poet who flourished 
ia the reign of Henry VIII. 
The time and place of his birth 
tfe mlikc iinkown* Mr. Ury 
Kilca Kim chiei schoolmaster of 
DDofcnnUae ; and hird Haiks 
conjectures that he officiated as 
preceptor in that convent. His 
tale intituled *' Orpheus kyng, 
and hofw he yeid to hewyn and 
tohd to seik his quene/' wasf 
printed in 150S ; and his *' Tes- 
tament of Faire Creseide," in 
1593. He wrote a number of 
other pieces, many of which are 
to be found in the collections oi 
Haiks, Pinkerton, Ramsay, and 1 
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Stbbald. The period of Id» 

death is unknown. 

HEPBURN (JAMES), earl 
of BothweU, one of the princi- 
pal actors in the transactions 
which happened during the 
reign of Mary, qncen oi Scots, ' 
was descended from an ancieni 
family. Even in that turbulent 
age, when so many vast pro- 
jects were laid open to an at- 
piring mind, and invited it to 
action, no man's ambition was 
more daring than ButhweU's, or 
had recourse to bolder or more 
singular expedients for obtain* 
ing power.. When almost eve- 
ry person of distinction in the 
kingdom, whether Papist or 
Protestant, had joined the con« 
grcgatioR in opposing the dan« 
gerous encroachnicn(!» of the 
French upon the liberties of the 
nation, he, though an avowed 
protestaot, adhered to the queen 
regent, and acted with vieour 
on her side. The success which 
attended the arms of the Gun* 
gregation having obliged htm 
to retire into France, he wat ^ 
taken into the queen 'a service, 
and continued with her till the 
time of her return into Scot.* 
lami. From that period, everr 
step of his conduct towardt 
Mary was remarkably dutiful } 
atui, amidst all the shaftings of 
faction, we scarcely ever imd 
him holding any course which 
cotthl be Ofiensive to her. When 
Murray's proceedings with re« 
^ard to her marriage gave um^ 
I brage to the qncen, she recalled 
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Botliwell from that banishment 
i^rto which she had with reluc- 
tance driven him, and consider- 
ed his zeal and abilities as the 
most powerful supports of her 
authority. When the conspira- 
tors againn Rizio seized her 
person, he became the chief in- 
strument of recovering her li- 
berty, and served her, on that 
occasion, with so much fidelity 
and Fucccss, as made the deep- 
est imprecilon on her mind, and 
greatly i'lcreas'^d the confidence 
which she had hitherto placed 
ih him. Her gratitude loaded 
him with maiks of her bounty; 
she r-'t.cd him to ofSces of pro- 
fit and of trust, and transacted 
no matter of importance with- 
o\it his advice. By complai-s- 
aiice and assiduity, he confirmed 
and fortified these dispositions 
of the queen in his favour, and 
irSsensibly paved the way to- 
wards rhat vast proj'^ct, which 
hb immodtrate ambition had 
perhaps already conceived, and 
which, in spi:e of many ditfi- 
•ciilties, and at the cxpcnce of 
miny crimes, he at last accom- 
plished. Meantime the queen 
Was delivered of a son ; but this 
circumstance did not much «of- 
tcn her aversion to Darnl^y. 
Both well, all the while, Waithe 
queen's prime confident. With-« 
out his partlripjtion no business 
was concluded,, and no favour 
bcstov. . d. Tojjether with this 
ascendant over her councils, 
Both well, if v;e may believe 
thef contemporary historians, 
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f acqaired no less sway over fiw 
heart. Adventurous as his pro- 
ject to gain the queen may ap- 
pear, it was forn.ed and carried 
on under very favourable cir- 
cumstances. Mary was younp,- 
pay, and a/fable. She possessed 
great sensibility of temper, and' 
was capable of the utmost ten-" 
derness of affection. She had 
placed her love on a very uh- 
worthy cbject, who requited it 
with in^ratiMide, and treated 
her with neglect, with inso- 
lence, and with brutality. In 
this situation, the attention and 
complaidancc of a man, who 
had vindicated hf:r authority 
and protected hcf person ; who 
entered into all her views, who 
soothed all her paesior*?, who 
watched and improved every 
opjportunity of insinuating his, 
design, and recommending his 
passion, couid scarce fall of mak- 
ing an impression on "a heart of 
such a frame as Mary*s. About 
this time, the licence of the 
bordt^rers called for redress ; 
and Mary, refsolving to hold a 
court of justice at Jedhufjjh, 
the inhabitants of aeverai adja- 
cent counties were summoned » 
^o • attend their s6vereigR in 
arms, according to custom. 
Both well was, at that time,. 
lieutenant or warden of all the 
marches, an oflice among the 
most important in the kingdom; 
and, though usually divided in- 
to three distinct governments, 
bestowed by the queen's favotir 
upon kim aluiK. In orUvr iq^ 
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display his own valour and ac- 
tivity in the discharge of this 
trust, he attempted to seize a 
gang of baDditti) who, lurking 
among the marshes of Liddis- 
dale, infested the rest of the 
country. But while he was 
>ayiDg hold of one of these des- 
peradoes, he was wounded by 
fiim in several pi ice«?, so that 
his followers were obilj^cd to 
carry him to Hermitage castle. 
Mary instantly flew thither, 
Tvith an imparler.cc which 
rtrongly marks the arxic^y of 
a lover, but little suited the Jig;- 
l\ity of a tjncen. Findin;^ that 
BothwcU wji threateued with 
no dangerous symptorj, she re- 
Curned that tame day to Jed- 
burgh. The fatigue of such a 
jnurnty, added to the anguish 
of mind bhe suffered on Buth- 
wclVs account, thrtiw her next 
morning into a violent fever. 
Her Hie was dcsDaired of; but 
Jier youth, and the vigour of 
her constitution, re^i^tcd the 
rndligrity of her disease. Some 
time uitcr this, Darnley was 
murdered. The suspicion fell, 
with almost a general consent, 
en Bothwell; and some reflec- 
tions were thrown out, as if the 
^ucen herself was no stranger 
to the crime. Of ]3othweli*s 
guilt there remains the fullest 
evidence that the nature of thir 
action will admit; and the 
quecn*8 known sentiments with 
regard to her husband, give a 
great appearance of probability 
(9 the imputation with which 
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she was loaded. The clam<mn 
of the people, and the rettion* 
stranccs of the cari of liennox, 
Darnley's father, made it neces- 
sary for the qiicen to bring 
Doihwell to a public trial, liur, 
instead of confinmg him to ai»y 
prison, Mary adiiiitted him into 
all her councils, and allowed a 
person, universally reputed lh6 
murderer of her husband, to cii«» 
joy all the security, the digt^ty, 
and the power of a favourite. 
The offices which BorhwcU al» 
ready possessed gave him tlfa 
command of all the south of 
Scotland. The castle of £din« 
burgh, however, was a place of 
too much conj.equence not to 
wi»h it in his own power, Tha 
qvcen, in order to prevail on 
the earl of Mar to sUrr-endcr it| 
consented to put the person of 
the young prince in his hands, 
and immediately bestowed thtt 
go'icrnment of that important 
lorTress upon Bothwtil, So ma- 
ny steps in het* conduct, iucon* 
si«tcnt with all the rules of pru« 
dence and of decency, must be 
imputed to aa excess cither of 
folly or of love. Mary's known 
character fully vindicates hee 
from the former ; of the latter, 
many a^d striking proofs soen 
appeared. A meeting of the 
privy council, held on the 28th 
of M-arch ^5 66^/ and in which 
BotKwell himself sat as a mem-- 
ber, appointed the lath of A- 
pril following for the day of' 
trial. On the day appointed, 
Dothw^ll appeared, but iwUl^ 
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inch a formidable retinue, that 
it would have been danjreroas 
to condeinfi, and impoisible to 
panish him. Besides a nume- 
roiii body of his friends and vas^ 
.Vils, asseoibiefl, according to 
eiutofn, from different parts of 
the kingdom, he was attended 
by a hiafid of hired soldiers, who 
inarched with flying colours a- 
long the streets of Edinburgh. 
^ court of jastice was held, 
with the accustomed formali- 
ties. An indictment was pre- 
Knted against Bothwel), and 
Lennoa was called opon Co make 
cood hfs accusation* In his 
S^me appeared Robert Cim- 
ningham, one of his dependents. 
He excused his master s absence 
on acconnt of the shortness of 
the time, which prevented his 
assembling his friends and vas- 
•als, without whose assistance 
he cottid not, with safety, ▼en- 
ture to set himself in opposition 
to such a powerful antagonist. 
For this reason, he desired the 
court to stop proceeding, and 
protested, that any sentence 
which should be passed at that 
time, ought to be deemed ille* 
gal and void. Bothwell, on the 
other hand, insisted, that the 
court should instantly proceed 
to trial. One of Lennox's own 
letters, in which he craved of 
the queen to prosecute the mur- 
derers without delay, was pro- 
deced ; Cunningham's objec- 
tions were over-ruled ; and the 
jury, consistine of peers and ba- 
rons of iho Srst rankj fovsd 



fiothweS not guilty of thm 
crime. No person appeared am 
an accuser, not a single wrCncssL 
was examiEned, nor any evidence 
produced against him. Tkc 
)ury, in these circitmstanccsy 
contd do nothing else but acquit: 
him. Their verdict, however^ 
was far from gratifying thife 
wishes, or silencing the mar- 
murs of the people. Ever^ 
circnnnstance in the trial gave' 
grounds for suspicion, and dx« 
cited indignation; and the judg- 
ment pronounced, instead of 
being a pro<^ of Bothwelfs in- 
nocence, was esteemed an argv- 
ment of his guik. Pasquinade» 
and libels were affixed to dif- 
ferent places, expressing the sen- 
timents of the public, vrith the 
utmost virslence of language. 
The jury themselves seem to 
have been aware of the censure 
to which their proceedings 
would be eiposed ; and, at the 
same time that they returned 
their verdict acquitting Both- 
well, the earl of Caithness pro- 
tested, in their name, that no 
crime should be imputed to 
them on th^t account, because 
no accuser had appeared, asnl 
no proof was brought of the in- 
dictment. £ven Bothwell him- 
self did not rely on the judg- 
ment which he had obtained in 
his favour, as a full viudicatioo 
of his ihnocence. Immediately 
after his acquittal, he, in corn- 
pliance with a custom which 
was not then obsolete, publish- 
ed a writipg, in which be of- 
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Cered to fight, in sloglc combat, 
any gentKinaD of good fame, 
«rho should presume to accuse 
bini of bciag accessor f to the 
murder of the king. Mary, 
however, cootinued to creat 
him as if he had been cleared by 
the mo6t Hnexceptionable and 
«ati^actory evidence ; and, at a 
parlianaeot held two days after 
the trial, BothwcU obtained the 
ratification of all the pofsessions 
and honours which the jpartiali- 
ty of the queen had conferred 
upon him. But the absolute 
dominion which Bothwell had 
acquired over Mary*s mind* ap- 
peiured in the clearest manner, 
by an act in favour of the Pro- 
tcstant religion, to which^ at 
this time, she gave her assent. 
Mary's attachment to the Ro- 
mish faith was uoiformand su- 
perfititioQs;" she had never laid 
aside the design, nor .lost the 
l^pea of restoring it. To pass 
each an act, therefore, was ut- 
terly inconsistent with all the 
maxims which she followed in 
every other period of her life ; 
hut what could never be extort- 
ed from her by the solicitations 
oi tlie assemblies of the church, 
or by the intreaties of her peo- 
ple, the more powerful influ- 
ence of Bothwell now obtained. 
Every step taken by Bothwell 
had hitherto been attended with 
all the success which his most 
•apgoine wishes could ezpecf. 
He had entirely gained the 
qoeen's heart; the murder of 
the ki8g had excited no public 
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commotion; he had been ac* • 
quitted b| his peers of any share / 
in that crime; and their deci* 
sion had been, in some sort, ra- 
tified in parliament. But, in t 
kingdom where the regal au- 
thority was so extremely limit* 
ed, and the power of the nobles 
so formidablie, be durst not ven- 
ture on the last action, towards 
which all his ambitious projectii 
tended, without their approba- 
tion. In order to secure this, 
he, immediately after the disso* 
lution of Parliament, invited 
all the nobles who were present 
to an entertainment. Having 
filled the house with his friencU 
and dependents, and surrounded 
it with armed men, he opened 
u> the company his intention of 
marryiag the queen, whose con- 
sent, he told them, he had al- 
ready obtained ; and demanded 
their approbation of this match, 
which he said was no less ac- 
ceptable to their sovereign than 
honourable to himself. Huntly 
and Seaton, who were privy to 
all Bothweli*8 schemes, and pro- 
moted them with the utmost 
zeal; the popish ecclesiastics, 
who were absolutely devoted 
to the queen, and ready to sooth 
all her passions, instanliy de- 
clared their satisfaction with 
what he had proposed. The 
rest, who dreaded the exorbi- 
tant power which Bothwell had 
acquired, and observed the 
queen's growing afiection to- 
wards him in aSl her actionsi 
were willing to make a merit 
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d! yielding to a measure ^hich 
they could neither oppose nor 
defeat. Some few were con- 
founded and enraged. Bnt in 
the end Both well, partly by 
promises and flaticry, partly by 
terror and force, prevailed on 
all who were present to sub- 
scribe a paper, which leaves a 
dcfper stain than any occur- 
rence in tlut age, on the ho- 
nour and churacter of the iW- 
tioD. TliTce days afrer the ris- 
ing of parliament, Mary went 
from Edinburgh to Stirling, in 
order to visit the prince her son. 
Bothwell had now brought his 
schemes to full maturity, and 
every precaution being taken 
which couid render it safe to 
venture on the last and decisive 
step, the natural impetuosity 
of his spirit did not suffer him 
to deliberate any longer. On 
the 24th of April 1^66, under 
pretence of an expedition against 
the freebooters on the borders, 
he assembled his followers; and, 
marching out of Edinburgh 
with a thousand horse, turned 
suddenly towards Linlithgow, 
met the queen CD her return 
near that place, dispersed her 
slender train without resistance, 
seized on her person, and con- 
ducted her, together with a few 
of her courtiers, as a prisoner 
to his castle of Dunbar. She 
expressed neither surprise, nor 
terror, nor indignation, at such 
an outrage committed on her 
person, and such an insult offer- 
ed to her authority, but seemed 
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to yield without struggle or re* 
gret. Bothwell having now got 
the queen's person into nis 
hands, it would have been uii« 
becoming, either as a politician 
or a fnao of gallantry, to have 
delayed consummating his 
schemes. For this purpose, he 
instantly commenced a suit, in 
order to obtain sentence of di* 
voroe frbm his wife, lady Jean 
Gordon, the earl of Kuntly*« 
sister. This process was carried 
on, at tlie same time, both be- 
fore Protestant and Popi&Iijud|r« 
es; before the former, in the 
court of commissfiries ; and be- 
fore the latter, in the spiritual 
court of the archbishop of St. 
Andrews, vihose jurisdiction 
the queen had lately restored. 
The pretexts which he pleaded 
were trivial or scandalous. " feut 
his^authority had greater weighc 
than the justice of his cause; 
and in both courts sentence of 
divorce was pronounced, with 
the same indecent and suspicious 
precipitancy. While this in- 
famous transaction was cirry- 
ing on, the queen resided at 
Dunbar, detained as a prisoner, 
but treated with the utmost re- 
spect. Soon after Bothwell, 
with a numerous train of his 
dependents, conducted her to 
Edinburgh ; but,in8teadof lodg- 
j ing her in the palace of Holy- 
roodhouse, he conveyed her to 
the castle, of which he was go- 
vernor. The discontent of the 
nation rendered this precaution 
necessary. In an house uzifor« 
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ttfied, and of easy access, the 
queen might have been rescued 
without difficulty out of his 
haods. In a place of strength, 
■he was secured from all at- 
tempts of his enemies. One 
small difficulty still remained to 
be surmountedi As the queezr 
was kept in a son of captivity 
' by Bothwell, a marriage con- 
cluded io that condition might 
be imputed to force, and be held 
invalid. In order to obviate 
this, Mary appeared in the 
court of sesaon^and in presence 
of the chancellor, the other 

I'odgts, and several of the nobi- 
ity, declared, that she was now 
at full liberty ; and though 
Bothweirs violence in seizing 
her person, had at first excited 
her indignation, yet his respec- 
ful behaviour since that time 
had not only appeased her re- 
sentment, but determined her 
to, raise him to higher honours. 
What these were soon became 
public. The title of duke of 
Orkney was conferred upon 
Bothwell; and, on the Ijth of 
May» his marriage with the 
■queen, which had been so long 
the object of his wishes, and the 
motive of his crimes, was so- 
Icmnized. The ceremony was 
performed in public, according 
to the rites of the Protestant 
churcti, by Adam Bothwell, bi- 
shop of Orkney, one of the few 
prelates vfho had embraced the 
reformation, and on the same 
day was celebrated in private, 
accordiiij' tu tliC form» prciicrib- 

03 
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ed by the Popish religion. The 
title of king was now the only 
thing which was not bestowed 
upon Bothwell. Notwithstand- 
ing her attachment to him, Ma* 
ry remembered the inconve* 
niences which had arisen from 
the rash advancement of her 
former husband to that honour. 
She agreed, however, that he 
fthoula sign,in token of consent, 
all the public writs issued in 
her name. This was nothing 
more than mere form ; but, tOr 
gether with it, he possessed all 
the reality of power. The 
queen*s person was iq his h&nds; 
she was surrounded more dose* 
ly than ever by his creatures ; 
none of her subjects could ob* 
tain audience without his per- 
mission ; and, unless in his own 
preeencc, none but his confi- 
dents were permitted to con- 
verse with her. The Scottish 
mon<trchs were accustomed to 
live amouj^ their subjects as fa- 
thers, or as equals, without dis- 
trust, and with littld state ; arm- 
ed guards standing at the doors 
of the royal apartment, difficul- 
ty of access, distance, and re- 
tiremenc, were things unknown 
and unpopular. These precau- 
tions were necessary for secur- 
ing to Bothwell the power which 
he had acquired. But, without 
being master of the person of 
the young prince, he esteemed 
all that he had gained to he 
precarious and uncertain. The 
^ueeo had committed her son 
to the care of :he carl of Mar« 
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1 ie fidelity aod loyalty of tkat 
111 '.ileman were too well known 
tf^. "pect that he would be wil- 
ling to put the prince into the 
hands of tlie man who was so 
violently suspected of having 
murdered his father. Bothwell, 
however, laboured to get the 
prince into his power, with an 
anxiety which gave rise to the 
blackest suspicions. The nobles 
were at last roused by the dan- 
ger to which their young prince 
vras exposed. A considerable 
body of them assembled at Stir- 
ling, and entered Into an asiso- 
ciation for the defence of the 
prince*8 person. The first ac- 
counts of this league filled the 
queen and Bothwell with great 
consternation ; and, in order to 
prepare for the storm, Mary is- 
sued a proclamation, requiring 
her subjects to take arms, and 
to attend her husband by a day 
appointed. Meantime the con- 
federate lords levied an army, 
and advanced again -t the queen. 
On the 15th of June 1566, the 
two armies met, on the same 
ground which the English had 
possessed at the battle of Pink- 
ey. The confederates advanced 
to the attack resolutely, but 
slowly. The queen's troops 
were alarmed at their approach, 
and discovered no inclination to 
fight. A few of Bothwell's 
immediateattendantsonly seem- 
ed eager for the encounter ; the 
test stood wavering and irreso- 
lute, and some began to steal 
out of the &?ld. ^glhVYCll 9t* 
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tempted (o inspirit thesi, by qU 
fering to decide the quarrel, aftj 
to vindicate his own innocence, 
in single combat with any of his 
adversaries. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
Murray of Tullibardin, and 
lord JLindsay, contended for the 
honour of entering the lists a- 
gainst him. But this challenge 
proved to be a mere bravado. 
Either the conscidusnesb of guilt 
deprived Bothwell of his wont- 
ed courage, or the queen, by her 
Authority, forbade the combat. 
A conference with the leaders 
of the confederates was now 
demanded by Mary, during 
which Bothwell took his last 
farcwel of the queen, and rode 
off the field with a few follow- 
ers. This dismal reverse hap- 
pened exactly one month after 
that marriage, which had cost 
him 90 many crimes to accom- 
plish, and which leaves so foul 
a stain on Mary's memorr. 
Bothwell, after this flight, lurk- 
ed for some time among his 
vassals in the neighbourhood of 
Dunbar. But, finding it im- 
possible for him to make head, 
in that Country, against'bis ene- 
mies, or even to secure himself 
from their pursuit, he fled for 
shelter to his kinsmaa the bi- 
shop of Murray ; and when he, 
overawed by the confederates, 
was obliged to abandon him, he 
retired to the Orkney isles. 
Hunted from place to place, de- 
serted by his friends, and at- 
companied by a few retainers 
as desperate ai himself, he i«f- 
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fercd at once the miseries of In- 
iamy aod of wane. His indi- 
gence forced him upon a course 
which ddded to his infamy. 
He armed a few Amall ships 
tvhich had accompanied him 
from Dunbar, and, attacking 
every vessel which fell in his 
way, endeavoured to procure 
subsistence for himself and fol- 
lowers by piracy. Kirkaldy 
and Murray of Tullibardin were 
sent out against him by the con- 
federates; and, surprising him 
while he rode at anchor, scat- 
tered his small fleet, took a part 
of it, and obliged him to fly 
with a single ship toward"^ Nor- 
way. On that coa?t he feiJ in 
with a vessel richly laden, and 
immediately attacked it; the 
Norwegians sailed with armed 
boats to its assistance, iind after 
a desperate fight Bothwell and 
all his crew were taken prison- 
ers. Hi$ flame and quality were 
both unknown, and he was 
treated at first with all the in- 
dignity and rigour which the 
odious crime of piracy merited, 
His real character was soon dis- 
covered ; and though it saved 
him from the infamous death 
to which his associates wete 
condemned, it could neither 
procure him liberty, nor miti- 
gate the hardships of his impri- 
sonment. Me languished tea 
years in thisutihappy condition; 
mel-mcholy and despair depriv- 
ed him of reason ; and at last 
i\c cnthd his days, urpiwcd by 
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his countrymen, and unas> ..cd 
by strangers. 

HEPBURN (JAME'^'dOl 
NA VENTURA), one or thi 
greatest adepts in philological 
literature, /Was born at Ham- 
stocks in Haddingtonshire, July 
I4» 1573. Thomas Hepburn, 
his father, a convert to Joha 
Knox, was rector of that place. 
His son James was brought up 
in the principles of the protest- 
ants, and placed at St. An- 
drews for his academical educa- 
tion. He turned however to 
the catholic communion ; and 
soon after passed over into 
France, and from thence into 
Italy. How long he continued 
iu eitlver of those countries is 
not said ; but he quitted the lat- 
ter on the scheme of an exten- 
sive peregrination through Tur- 
key, Persia, Syria, Palestine, E- 
gypt, Ethiopia, and most of the 
countries of the cast, [n this 
excursion he probably dedicated 
his whole time to the acquisi- 
tion of languages. It is assert- 
ed, that he became master of so 
many, that there was scarcely a 
region of the globe, with whose 
inhabitants he could not have 
conversed in their own tongu'e. 
Although probability demands 
some abatements in this repre- 
s'*ntation, there is reason to 
question, whether any other 
pel son did ever possess more dif- 
ferent languages. Upon his re- 
turn from his eastern travefs, 
he embraced the monastic life, 
and entered into a coatcnt «f 
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Minims in the neij^hbourhood 
of Avignon; and after some 
cootinnanee there he removed 
to Rome, and retired into the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity. 
The fame of our linguist's ac- 
quisitions soon reached the ears 
of Paul V, then in the papal 
chair. The pope invited him 
to quit his retirement, and gave 
him the ward&hip and inspec- 
tion of all the Oriental books 
and manuscripts in (he Vatican 
Library. In this situation he 
remained for three years. A 
Hebrew and Chaldaic Diction- 
ary, and an Arabic Grammar, 
forming one vol. 4to. appeared 
at Rome in Z591. Besides 
these works, he published trans* 
lations of a number of other 
books, which it is needless to 
'enumerate, Mr. Hepburn was 
at Venice in the year 1620, 
vrhither he had gone with an 
intention of translating some 
Hebrew, Syriac and Chaldaic 
writings. Here he died in 
that or the following year^ 
His portrait, it is said, is stiU 
ahewn in the Vatican.. 

HERIOT (GEORGE), was 
t;he son of a goldsmith in Edin- 
burgh. The period of his birth 
js not with certainty known. 
Being bred to his father's busi- 
ness, he was appointed in X597 
«okUnV>th to the queen of James 
1. Soon after he was consti- 
tuted goldsmith and jeweller to 
the king, with a right to all the 
profits aod emoluments of that 
tucracive oScc* Soqa sifter the 
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accession ofkingjaoiesto thff 
English throne, Heriot followed 
the court of London. By as- 
siduous application to bosinesa 
he was now become eqainent 
and rich. George Heriot die4 
at London in 1624. His im- 
mense fortune he disposed of hj 
arwili made in 1623, in which 
he remembered all his relations, 
with many friends aud servant*, 
both in Scotland and England, 
and left the remainder to found 
and endow an hospital. The 
magnificent Gothic fabric of 
Heriot*s hospital, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Edinburgh, began 
to be built in 1628, according to 
a design, as is reported, of Inigo 
Jones. U was interrupted by 
the civil wars in 1639 ; the 
work was however renewed in 
1642, and finished in 1650. 
Thirty boys were first admitted, 
30th April 1659. The number 
now received is 

Owing to the uncommonly 
great rise in the value of land 
in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, where most of the mor- 
tified lands lie, the revenues of 
the Hospital are gradually in- 
creasing, and win probably 
soon enable the Managers |o 
extend the benefits of the InsU- 
tntion. 

HOLYBUSH rjOHN), a 
philosopher and matheoiaticiao» 
who flourished about the year 
1230. He is the author of va- 
rious works, which formerly 
procured him an uncommoa n^ 
pucatioa m the achools. 
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HOME (HENRY), lord 
aimes, was born in the year 
696. He was instrncced in 
' e ancient and modern Ian- 
uages by a private tutor ; and 
terwards studied the civil and 
cots law in the university of 
inburgh. Mr. Home's suc- 
ss at the bar was not great, 
1 his abilities were known by 
e publication of his " Remark- 
ible Decisions of the Court of 
ession, from 1716 to 1718," 
which happened in 1 728. From 
that period he practised, with 
much respectability and success, 
till the year 175a, when he was 
called to the bench. Hleven 
years afterwards he was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of jus- 
ticiary. In 173a appeared " Es- 
says upon several subjects in 
Law,'^ in one volume octavo ; 
and in the year 1741 " Deci- 
sions of the Court of Session, 
from its first institution to the 
year 1740, abridged and digest- 
ed under proper heads, in the 
form of a Dictionary.'* In 1747 
was published " Essays concern- 
ing British Antiquities;" and 
in 17JI ** Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of Morality and Natural 
Keligion; in two parts." In 
1757 Lord Kaimes published 
" The Statute Law of Scotland 
Abridged, with Historical 
Notes;'* and in 1759 gave to 
the public his ** Historical Law 
Tracts." In 1 760 he publish- 
ed, in one volume folio," The 
Principles of Equity ;" in 1761, 
'< An Introduction to the Art 
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of Thinking ;'* and, in 1 7621 
his " Elements of Criticism."^ 
Nothing farther came from his 
pen till 177a, when " The Gen- 
tleman Farmer" made its ap- 
pearance ; and the following; 
year " Sketches of the History: 
of Man," in two volumes 4to. 
The last work he published was. 
" Loose Hints upon Education, 
chiefly concerning the Culture 
of the Heart.** It was publish* 
ed in the year 1781, when the 
venerable autlior was in the 
85th year of his age. Lord 
Kaimes was remarkable for pub- 
lic spirit, to which he conjoined 
activity and great exertion. He 
had for a long time the. princi- 
pal management of all the So* 
cieties and Boards for prooiot* 
ing the trade, fisheries, and ma- 
nufactures of Scotland. Two 
days before his death, lord 
Kaimes, who had uniformly re- 
tained the firmest belief in tha 
future existence of human soul3» 
told the late celebrated Dr. Cul- 
len, that he earnestly wished to 
be away, because he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to learn the 
nature and manners of another 
world. He died December 27, 
178a. As he bad no marked 
disease, but the debility neces- 
sarily resulting from extreme 
old age, a few days before his 
death he went to the court o£ 
session, addressed all the judges 
separately, in the robing room, 
told them he was speedily to 
depart, and took a soUmu and 
an affectionate farewel. 
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fItTME (DAVID) was h6m 
at Edinburgh on the 26ch of 
April lyiz.old £tyle. His fa- 
ther's family was a branch of 
Che cad of Home's, and his mo- 
ther was a daughter of sir Da- 
vid Falconer, president of the 
College of Justice. His father 
died when Mr. Hume was an 
infant; and he, along with a 
sister and an elder brother, Were 
left to the care of their mother, 
who devoted her whole atten- 
tion to the rearing and educat- 
ing of her children. Mr. Hume 
passed through the ordinary 
bourses of education with great 
st2Cces8, and very early discover- 
ed an uncommon passion for 
literature. This last circum- 
atmce suggested to his friends 
the idea that the profession of 
the law would be a proper em- 
ployment for him ; but young 
Hume had an insuperable aver- 
sion to every thing but the pur- 
suits of philosophy and general 
learning; and he himsdf tells 
us, that when he was supposed 
to be studying Voet and Vin- 
nias, Cicero and Virgil were 
the authors which he was se- 
cretly devouring. This plan, 
however, his narrow fortune 
was unable to support. He 
therefore made an attempt to 
enter upon a more active sceiie 
of life ; and with this view, in 
Che year X734, he went to Bris- 
tol, with recommendations to 
tome of the most eminent mer- 
chants in that city. In a few 
nioociM be discQTcrcd that this 
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spedes of business was irlcKiaie 
and disagreeable to him. la 
order to prosecute his studies 
with the greater success, as weif 
as to en^le him to live iipos 
his small fortune, he went to a 
country retreat. His chief re* 
sidence was at La Fleche, iir 
Anjou, where he composed ki^ 
*• Treatise of Human Nature," 
which, after returning to Lon- 
don, he published in the year 
1738. •• Never literary at- 
tempt,*' Mr. Hume remarks, 
« was more unfortunate thaa 
my Treatise of Human Nature. 
It fell dead born from the press^ 
without reaching such distinc* 
tion as even to excite a murmnr 
among the zealots.*' In the 
year 1742, he publishedat Edin* 
burgh the first part of his ** Es- 
says." This work met with « 
more favourable reception from 
the public, and gave him some 
consolation for his former dis* 
appointment. In 1745, he was 
-invited by the marquis of An« 
nandale, who was then indis^ 
posed both in mind and in bodv, 
to come and live with him m 
England, where Mr. Hume con^ 
tinued during twelve monebs ^ 
and by his appointments in that 
station, was enabled to make a 
considerable addition to his 
small fortune. He then re- 
ceived an invitation from ge- 
neral St. Clair to attend him 1^ 
secretary to an ezpeditioo a« 
gainst Canada, hot which end- 
ed in an incursion on the coast 
of France. In 17471 Mr. Homa 
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wais^piB invited by fenera] 
Su Cbir to attend him in the 
same statMm io hii cmbas?/ to 
the coarts of Vienna and Turin, 
lie tiicn wore the naiform of 
ao officer ; and in the character 
of aid>de>cainp to the general, 
was introdnced into these courts. 
These two years, he tells us, 
vere almost the only intcrmp* 
tJoos be met with to his studies 
during the course of his life« 
But he passed tbcA agreeably ; 
and his appointments, joined to 
his own frugality, toon enabled 
him to amass near a thoutand 
poonds. Mr. Home imagined 
that his '* Treatise of Human 
Nature had failed of socceas 
more from the manner of writ- 
bg than from the matter. He 
therefore, to use his own ex- 
pression, cast the first part a- 
Bcw in his ^ Inquiry concern- 
ing Human Understanding, 
which was published while he 
was at Turin. But, at first, this 
piece was not much more suc- 
cessful than the former. On 
his return from Italy, he had 
t^e oDortification to find all 
Bagland in a ferment, on ac- 
count of Dr. Middleton*s Free 
loquiry, while his performance 
was entirely overlook&d and ne- 
glected. Mr. Hume, however, 
tlkough he must have felt these 
disappointments, was not alto- 
gether discouraged. In 1749 
he came down from London to 
Scotland, and lived at his bro- 
ther's conn try hovse, where he 
composed the second part of his 
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Essay, which he called » PoKtt* 
cal IMsconrses,** and likewise 
his ** Inquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals," which, 
he tells us, is another part of 
his Treatise, that he cast anew. 
Soon afterwards he was inform- 
ed by Mr. A. Millar, his JLon* 
don bookseller, that bu former 
pnblications, except his nnfots. 
tunate Treatise, were begin- 
ning to be the subject of cod* 
versa: ion ; that the sale of them 
was gradually increasing; and 
that new editions were become 
necessary to answer the demands 
of the public ** Answers,** he 
remarks, ** by Reverends and 
Right Reverends, came ont two 
and three in a year ; and I found, 
by Dr. WArburton's raiUng,thac 
the books were beginning to be 
esteemed in good company/* 
Mr. Hume, in the year X751, 
removed from the country, and 
came to Edinburgh, which be 
emphatically terms the true 
scene for a man of letters, in 
175a he published hb " Politi- 
cal Discourses," the first work 
of his which was successful at 
the outset. In the same year 
appeared his ** Inquiry concern- 
iog the Principles of Morals," 
•* which is,** says he, •• of all 
my writings, historical, philo- 
sophical, or literary, incompa- 
rably the best." But the pub- 
lic were of<a contrary opinion ; 
for the book was either totally 
neglected, or treated with con* 
tempt. In the same year he 
was appointed by the faculty ef 
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Advocates their librarian, from 
V^hich office he received only a 
trifling emolument ; but it gave 
him the command of a great 
collection of books and manu- 
TJcripts. In this most favourable 
situation, v'hcre he had an op- 
Y)ortunity of consulting almost 
every authentic resource, Mr, 
5iumc formed the plan of writ- 
ing the " History of England." 
He commenced with the acces- 
sion of the house of Stuart, and 
arterwards ohserved a retrogade 
motion. Of the success of this 
"\vork, he acknowledges his 
expectations were sanguine. 
•* But** savs he, " miserable was 
my disappointment : I was as- 
sailed by one cry of reproach, 
disapprobation, and even detes- 
tation ; English, Scotch, and 
Irish, Whig and Tory, church- 
man and sectary, freethinker 
and religionist, patriot and 
courtier, united in their rage 
against the man who had pre- 
sumed to shed a generous tear 
for the fate of Charles I. and 
the earl of Strafford ; and, after 
the ebullitions qf their fury 
were over, what wa? still more 
mortifying, the book seemed t;o 
«ii!k into oblivion. Some time 
afterwards, he published at Lon- 
don his ** Natural History of 
•Religion." " " Its public entry," 
he remarks; " was rather ob- 
scure, cfxcept only that Dr. Hurd 
wrote a pamphlet against it, 
with all the illiberal petulance, 
arrogance, and scurrility, which 
distipgiiish the Warburtonian 
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school. This pamphlet gi^ 
me some consolation for the 
otherwise it^diiFerent reception 
of my performance." Two 
years after the miscarriage oE 
the first volume, he published 
the second volume of his His- 
tory of England, which includ- 
ed' the period from the death of 
Charles I. to the rcvolutioJi. 
This performance gave less um- 
brage to the whigs, and was 
more favourably received by the 
public. It rot only rose itself, 
but helped to buoy up its un- 
fortunate brother. In the year 
1759, Mr. Hume published his 
" History of the Hou5c of Tu- 
dor." The clamour excited by 
this work was nearly equal to 
' that against the history of the 
two Stuarts. The reign of E- 
' lizabeth was particularly offen« 
sivc. " But" he tells us, « I 
was now callous against the 
impressions of public folly, and 
continued very peaceably and 
contentedly in my retreat at E- 
dinbufgh, to finish, in two vo- 
lumes, the more early peritid of 
the English history, which I 
gave to the ptiblic in 1761, with 
tolerable, and hut tolerable suc- 
cess." Notwithstanding, how- 1 
ever, a very general damour 
and many rude attacks, Mr. 
Hume's writings gradually ac- 
quired more and more reputa- 
tion ; and he received from the 
booksellers higher copy-money' 
than had been givefi to any 
other author in Britain before 
chat period, He r.pw fau94 
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l^AiflfU'not only independeht, 
but opiritiu ; and, therefore, he 
i:€tir&d to his native country of 
Scotliiid, with a design never 
to leave it a^nln. At that time 
be was turned of iifty y^ari^, 
when, in the year 1763, ha re- 
ceived an iuvxtdtion from the 
carl of Hertford to attend him 
^n his embassy to Paris, with 
8 i)ear prospect of being his se- 
cretary. This oder, however, 
2VIr. Hume at first decIi;R'd, on 
account of ins age, and the re« 
luctance he ftlt a;;alnsc niing* 
Jt»ng again with the gay com* 
pany of the I'Vench nicLiopolis. 
Jiut, upon his lorus!up'« repeat- 
ing the invitation, Mr. Home 
at last consented. He was af- 
terwards appointed secretary to 
the embassy. In summer 1765 
lord Hertford was called home 
to be lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
»nd Mr. Hume was left charge 
4*affli'ires till tl»c arrival of the 
duke of Richmond, about the 
end of the same year. In the 
bfjjinning of the y eari 7 66, Mr. 
llunie left Paris, and iiett suaw 
oicr went to Edinburgh, with 
tJie view of enjoying an agree- 
able retreat amopor philosophic 
<ai friends, with whicii (hat ci- 
ty peculiarly abounds. In tiie 
year I/67, he was invited by 
Mr. Conway to be under setre- 
V*ry> which both the character 
of the person, and his connec- 
tions with lord Hertford pre- 
vented him from decUuing. He 
rciurned to Edinburgh in 1 769 
Y*'y opulent} for he then pos- 
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sessed 'a revenue of ioool. a« 
year; and, though pretty far 
advanced in life, he was in good 
health, and had the prospect of 
long enjoying ease, and seeing 
the .inciease of his reputation. 
In spring 1775, he began to be 
ntliicted with a disorder in his 
hovvelb, which at first did not 
alar HI him : but he soon after- 
wards apprehended, that a mor- 
tification, and, of course, a 
speedy dissolutibn wera to en- 
sue. Still, however, his cheer- 
fulness and usual alacrity, not- 
withstanding the great decUoe 
of his body did not desert him, 
fie considered, that a man of 
sixty-five, by dying, cuts oiF on- 
ly a few years of iniirmities, and 
perhaps of pecvtshnsss and anx- 
iety. Mr. Hume concludes hb 
life with a short sketch of what 
he comprehended to be his owli 
character and dispositions : " I 
am, or rather was," says he, " a 
man of mild disposition, of 
command of temper, of an open, 
social, and cheerful humour, ca- 
pable of attachment, but little 
susceptible of enmity, and of 
great moderation in ail my paa- 
sions. . Kven my love of litera- 
ry fame, my ruling passion, ne- 
ver so'jted my temper, notwith- 
standing my frequent ditap-' 
puintments. My company was 
not unacceptable to the young 
and careless, as well as to the> 
studiot»s and literary ; and, as I 
took a parcicular pleasure, in- 
the company of modest women, 
i had n9 rciuoa to be displejiced 
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With the recqption I met witk 
from them." Though Mr. 
Humcbclievedthe disease which 
afflicted him wa^ to carry him 
o£F the stage of life, yet he was 
prevailed upon, by the intreat-^ 
tes of his frieod-s to try what 
might be tile effects of a jour- 
ney. He accordingly, about 
the end o£ April 1776, set out 
for London ; and when he came 
the length of Morpeth, he met 
with Dfr. Adam Smith, and Mr. 
John Home, the celebrated au- 
thor of the tragedy of" Doug- 
las.** These two gentlemen 
were on their road from Lon- 
don, expecting to find Mr. 
Hume at Edinburgh. Mr. 
Home returned with him, and 
attended him during the whole 
of his stay rn England, with that 
care and attention which might 
be expected from a temper so 
friendly and affectionate. Mr. 
Hame*8 disease seemed to yield 
a Uttle to exercise and a change 
pf air ; for, when he arrived in 
London, he was apparently in 
much better hcahh than when 
he left Edinburgh. He was ad> 
vised to go to Bath and drink 
the waters, which for some time 
had so good an effect upon him, 
that he began to have some 
hapts of recovering his health. 
His former symptoms, however, 
returned wkh their usual vio^ 
lence. From that momen^ he 
relinquished all hopek of^the 
continuance of life and of ease. 
But he submitted to his fate 
WlUi the utmost cheerfulness 



and complacency. Wheti ^^ 
returned to Edinburgh, though 
he found himself much weaker* 
his spirits never failed him. His 
cheerfulness was so great, and 
bis conversation and amuse- 
ments continued so much la 
their accustomed strain, that^ 
notwithstanding many bad 
symptoms, few of his friends 
could believe his dissolution ta 
be so fast approaching. Dr. 
Dandas, when taking leave of 
Mr. Hnme one day, said to bim* 
" I shall tell your friend colo* 
nel Edmonstone that I left yoa 
much better, and in a fair way 
of recovery.'*—** Doctor,** Mr* 
Hume replied, ** as 1 believe 
you would not choose to tell 
any thing but the truth, you 
had better tell him, that I am 
dying as fast as my enemies, if 
I have any, could wish, and at 
easily and cheerfully as my best 
friends could desire.** Soon 
afterwards colonel Edmonstone 
went to see Mr. Home, and t« 
take a last farewel of him. But, 
on his way home, be could not 
refrain from ^^rriting a letter^ 
bidding him once more an eter« 
nal a£eu. Such W2^8 Mr. 
Hume*t magnanimity and for- 
titude of mind, that his most 
intima.te and affectionate frienidt 
knew they hazarded no offence 
in talking or writing to him a» 
a dying man. Mr. Adam 
Smith happened to call upon 
Mr. Hume when he vris read* . 
ioe cokmel Edmonstone's letter, 
whi^h he immediately «howed 
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to Mr. fimith. After peroting 
thU letter, Mr. Smith remark- 
ed, that appearancct were a- 
gaimc Mr. Hume ; still, how« 
ever, he said, your cheerfuteess 
is so great, and your spirit of 
Ufc so strong, that I must en- 
tertain some faint hopes of your 
{■ecevery. Mr. Hume answer- 
ed, " Your hopes are ground- 
less. An habitual diarrhoea, of 
more than a year's standing, 
would be a very bad disease at 
any age. At mj age it is a 
mortal one. Wnen 1 lie down 
in the evening, I feel myself 
weaker than wnen 1 rose in the 
morning; and when I rise in 
the morning, weaker than when 
I lay down in the evening. I 
am sensible, besides, that some 
of my vital parts are affected, 
so that 1 must soon die.'* Mr. 
ffmith replied, •* If it must be 
so, you have at least the satis- 
faction of leaving all your 
friends, your brother's family 
in particular, iu great prosperi- 
ty. " Mr. Hume said, he felt 
that satisfaction so sensibly, that, 
M few days before, when read- 
ing Lucian's Dialogues of the 
X>ead, among all the eicoses 
vhich are UKually made to Cha- 
ron by souls who are bfllckward 
to be ferried in his boat over 
the river Styx, he could not 
£nd one that suited ikim. He 
liad no house to furnish, no 
children to provide for, nor any 
enemies upon whom he wished 
•to be revenged. " I could not 
W^ imagine," said he, '•what 
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cieiise I could make to Chvn^ 
in order to obtain a little det 
lay. I have done every thing 
of consequence which I ever 
meant to do, and 1 could at no 
time expect to leave my rela* 
tions and friends in a better si* 
tuation than that in which I am 
now likely to leave them : t 
therefore have" all reason to die 
contented." He then diverted 
himself with inventing severU 
jocular excuses, which he sup- 
posed he might make to Cha« 
roo, and with imagining the 
very surly answers which it 
might suit the character of Cha- 
ron to return to them. ' •• Up- 
on further consideration," Sdid 
he, *' I thought 1 might say to 
him, ** Good Charon, 1 have 
been correcting my works for 
a new edition : allow me a lit- 
tle time, that I may see how the 
public receives the alterations." 
But Charon would answer, 
*' When you have seen the ef- 
fect of these, you will be for 
making other alterations. There 
will be no end of such excuses ; 
so, honest friend, please to step 
into the boat." But I might 
still urge, *' Have a little pa- 
tience, good Charon; 1 have 
been endeavouring to open the 
eyes of the public. If I live « 
few years longer, I may have 
the satisfaction of seeing the 
downlal of some of the prevail- 
ing svstcmt of superstition.'* 
But Cnaron would Uien \o%e all 
temper and decency. •« Yon 
I loitering vogue, that wiU ooc 
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iMqppen tbcae many hundred 
years. Do you imagine I will 
grant you a lease for so long a 
term ? Get into the boat this in- 
atant, you lazy loitering rogue." 
Though Mr. Hume frequently 
talked of his approaching dis- 
•olution with great ease, he 
never affected to make a parade 
of his magoaniroity. He never 
mentioned tht subject but when 
the conversation naturally sug- 
gested it. Mr. Hume had now 
become so weak, that the com- 
pany of his most intimate com* 
panions fatigued him ; for his 
cheerfulness was still so great, 
his complaisance and social dis- 
position i^erc still so entire ,ihat, 
wf.en any fiitnd was with him, 
he could not refrain from talk- 
ing more, and with greater ex- 
ertion, than the weakness of his 
bn<ly could ^a^riiy sustain. Mr. 
Smith, therefore, agreed, at Mr. 
Hume's desire, to leave Edin- 
burgh, ard go to live in Kirk- 
ca]i;y with his mother, who 
then rc:>ided in that town. Dr. 
lilack, the late celebrated pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, undertook 
occasionally to write Mr. Smith 
an account of the state of his 
friend's health. Accordingly, 
on the lad of August, Dr. Black 
wrote Mr. Smith the following 
letter : « Since my last, Mr. 
Hume has passed his time pret- 
ty easily, but is much weaker. 
He sits up, goes down stairs 
once a-day, and amuses himself 
with riding, but seldom sees 
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. any body. He finds, that ^dl 
the conversation of his most in^ 
timate friends fatigues and op- 
presses him ; and it is happy 
that he does not need it, for he 
ii quite free from anxiety, im* 
patience, or low spirits, and pas* 
ses his time very well with the 
assistance of amusing books." 
Three days after Mr. Smith re- 
ceived the following letter from 
Dr. Black. " E^tM. Aug, a6, 
1776. Dear Sir, Yesterday a- 
bout four o'clock afternoon, Mr* 
Hume expired. ■ The near ap* 
proach of his death became 
evident in the night between 
Thursday and Friday, when his 
disease became excessive, and 
soon weakened him. so much, 
that he could no longer rise out 
of his bed. He continued to the 
last perfectly sensible, and free 
from much pain or feelings of 
distress. He never dropped 
the smallest expression of im* 
patience ; but, when he bad oc- 
casion to iipeak to the people 
about him, always did it with 
affection and tenderness. I 
thought it improper to write to 
bring you over, especially as 1 
heard that he had dictated a let- 
ter to you, desiring you not to 
come.— When he became very 
weak, it cost him an effort to 
speak, and he died in such a 
hippy composure of mind, that 
nothing could exceed it." Mr. 
Hume, like perhaps every man 
of genius, had a keene^ssof tenv* 
per, which he happily balanced 
, by a strong and decisive modfi 
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of reasoDxflg. His works met I pretend to. It will be natural 
"With so many, and often so rode | tor 700 to imagine, itHt I wiU 

fall upon some shift to evade 
the force of your argumentSf 
and to retain my former opin- 
ion in the point controverted 
between u» ; but it is inpossU 
ble tor me not to sec the inge« 
nuity of your performance, and 
the great learning which you 
have displayed against me. I 
consider myself as very much 
hoiMurcd in beings thought wor« 
thy of an answer by a persop 
of so much merit; and, as I 
think that the public does yuu 
justice, with regard to the in« 
genuity and good composition 
of your piece, 1 Iiope you will 
have no reason to repcot en« 
gaging with an anugoniit, who 
perhaps, in sirictncss, you might 
have ventured to neglect. I 
own to you, that T never felt so 
violent an inclination to defend 
myself as at prestnt, when 1 am 
thus fairlv challenged by you« 
and I think 1 could find seme* 
thing specious at least to urge 
in my defence ; but, as I had 
fixed a resolution, in the begin* 
niog of my Wkt always to leave 
the public to j'jdge between 



attacks from a variety of au- 
thors, that, though he did not 
deign to answer them in writ- 
ing; yec, in conversation, he 
ireqaently discovered the re- 
sentments which he felt from 
the indelicate and often igno* 
runt insults of inferior scholars. 
In all cases of this kind, his for- 
cible mode of expression, the 
brilliant <}aick movements of his 
eyes, and the gestures of his bo- 
dy, disrovt-ring the acutcness 
of his feelinj>s, and the highest 
tnaik cf contempt as well as of 
aversion. In the year "762, 
Mr. Hume wrote the foUowin;; 
\mer to Dr. Campbell, which 
does much honour to the writer, 
** Dear Sir, It has so seldom 
liaTOened that controversies in 
philosophy, much more in theo- 
logy, have been carried on with- 
out producing a personal quar- 
rel between the parties, that I 
must regard my present situa- 
tion as somewhat extraordinary, 
who have reason to give you 
thanks for the civil and oblig- 
ing manner in which you have 
conducted the dispute against 



me, on so interesting a subject I my adversaries and me, with«» 
as that of miracles. Any little out making any reply, I must 



symptoms of vehemence, of 
which I formerly used the free- 
dom to complain, when you 
favoured me with a sight of the 
nianuicript, are either removed 
or explained away, or atoned 
for by civilities, which are far 



adhere inviolably to this reso- 
lution, otherwise my silence on 
any future occasion would bo 
construed to be an inability to 
answer, and would be matter of 
triupiph against me. It niaf 
perhaps amuse you to learn the 



t^eyoQd what 1 have a title to { fint huit which luggcsud to m« 
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that argument which yon have 
so strenuously attacked. 1 was 
walking In the cloisters of the 
Jesuits college of La Flechc, a 
town in which I passed twc 
years of my youth, and was en- 
gaged in a conversation with a 
Jesuit of some parts and learn- 
ing, who was relating to me, 
and urging some nonsensical 
miracle, performed lately in 
their convent, Avhen I was 
tempted to speak against him ; 
and, as my head was full of the 
topics of my Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature, which I was at 
that time composing, this argu- 
ment immediately occurred to 
me, and I thought it very much 
gravelled my companion ; but 
at last he observed to me, that 
it was impossible for that ar- 
gument to have any solidity, 
because it operated equally a- 
gainst the Gospel as the Catho- 
lic miracles; which observation 
I thought proper to admit as a 
suffi.ient answer. I believe you 
will allow th.it the freedom at 
least of this reasoning makes it 
somewhat extraordinary to have 
been the produce of a convent 
of Jesuits, though perhaps you 
may think that the sophistry of 
5t savours plainly of the place 
of its birth.** Another circum- 
stance iri the life of Mr. Hume 
must not be omitted. When a 
young man, he applied for the 
professorship of moral philoso- 
phy in the university of Edin- 
ijurgb. The Scbttish clergy 
took the alarm. They rcprc- 
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sented that Mr, Hume, in bb 
principles, was an Atheist, or 
at least a Deist; and, conse- 
quently, that he was very ill 
qualified to teach morals to 
youth in a Christian country* 
Their remonstrances were ef- 
fectual; and Mr. Hume's ap- 
plication was rejected. Front 
that moment, as was natural, 
he conceived a rooted antipathy 
to the generality of Scottish 
clergymen. This antipathy was 
not, however, indiscriminate ; 
for he was in intimate habits of 
friendship and sociality with 
several ministers of the church 
of Scotland. These gentlemen, 
however much they diifercd 
from Mr. Hume pi religious or 
philosophical opinions, were 
fully sensible of his genius as 
an author, and of his worth as 
a man. After a very tedious 
illness, Mr. Hume expired at 
Edinburgh, on the 15th day of 
August, 1776, in the 65th year 
of his age. Soon after Mr. 
Hume*8 death, two essays/?as- 
cribed to him, were published 
at London ; the one ou Saicidc^ 
and the other on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. Mr. Hnnte 
was one of those extraordinary 
characters, which sometimes, 
but rarely, appear, like lumi- 
nous meteors, in almost every 
civilized country in Europe. For 
elegance of composition, for 
dexterous and forcible reason- 
ing, for good humour and plea- 
santry in conversation, and for 
ur/iformity of temper and con- 
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duct, Jie was not to be ttCflled. 
Before his death, Mr. Hume 
had written his last wili, in 
vrhich, beside other appuint- 
monts, he allotted a certaio sum 
for building his tomb; which 
>vas afterwards erected in the 
Calton burying-grottnd, situated 
oa a pretty high hiil almost 
within the city of Edinburgh. 

HUNTER (Dr* WIL- 
LIAM) was born on the ajd 
of May 1 718, at Kilbride, in 
. the county of Lanark* At the 
age of fourteen his father sent 
liim to the college of Glasgow. 
In this seminary he passed five 
years* His father bad designed 
him for the Scottish church; 
bat the idea of subscribing to 
that (hurch*s articles of faith 
was so repugnant to the liberal 
mode of thinking he had al- 
ready adopted, and he despised 
so heartily any* appearance of 
duplicity*, tliat he began to feel 
an insuperable aversion to theo^ 
logical pursuits. In this state 
of mind he becamt acquainted 
with Dfi CuUeo, who was then 
just established in practice at 
Hamilton, under the patronage 
of the «Iuke of Hamilton* Dr. 
CuUen^s conversation soon de- 
termined him to lay aside all 
thoughts of the church, and to 
devote himself to the profession 
of physic. His father's consent 
being previously obtained, Mr. 
Hunter went to reside witliDr. 
Gulten. In the family of this 
excellent preceptor he passed 
nearly thrcf yC8r«. It was then 
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iigreed, that he should m<^^ 
cute his medical fttudies at 
Edinbur^rh and London, and af** 
tcr wards return to settle at Ha* 
milton in partnership wirh Dr. 
Culleu. He set out for Edin- 
burgh in November 1740, and 
continued there till the follow- 
ing spring, when he went to 
London. He carried with him 
a letter of recommendation 
from Mr. Foulis, printer ia 
Glasgow, to his countryman Dr. 
Douglas, who was then intent 
on a great anatomical work on 
the bones, which he did not live 
to complete, and was looking 
out for a young man of abilities 
and industry whom he might 
employ as a dissector. Mr. 
Hunter was immediately en- 
gaged to assist in his dissections^ 
and to superintend the education 
of his son. The death of Dr. 
Douglas, which happened ^ 
few mbaths after, made no 
change in his situation in tlvt£ 
family; but in the winter of 
1 746, he began to give lectures 
on surgery and anatomy, in 
1747 he was admitted a meni- 
ber of the corporation of sur- 
geons, and in the spring of the 
following year, he set out in 
company with his pupil Mr. 
James Douglas, on a tour 
through Holland to Paris. In 
1 750, he seems to have entir^y 
relinquished his views in Sur- 
f^ery, as in that year he obtain- 
ed the degree of doctor of phy- 
sic from the university of Gl«^- 
(o*,v, and bej^n to practise at a 
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llhydctan. In the rammer of I of Dr. Htmter's medical pahU* 

X751 he revtuted bit DatiTel cations was the anatomy of the 
country. His mother was still I *< Human Gravid Uterus/' iU 

living on the i»m»W estate of »-——'» *- « « 

JLong Calderwood, which was 
now become hifc property hj 
the death of hi*- brother James ; 
and Dr. Cullen, for whom he al- 
ways entertained a sincere re- 
gard, was thep estabUihed at 
Glasgow, and had acquired con- 
ftiderable reputation as a prac* 
tittoner and teacher of physic. 
In 1 755,on the resignation of Dr. 
I^ayard, one of the physiciansof 
the British tying- in Hospital, 
find the governors of that 
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institution voting their thanks 
to Dr. Hunter for the services 
he had done in the Hospital, 
and for his continuing in it as 
one dF the physicians ; and the 
year follov^ing he was admitted 
a licentiate of the royal college 
of physicians, and was soon af- 
terwards elected a member of 
the medical society. In 1767, 
pr. Hunter was elected a fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and 
the year following communicat- 
ed to that body observations on 
the large bones, commonly sup- 
posed to be the bones of an ex- 
tinct animalcallcd the mammoth, 
which have been found Dear 
the river Ohio in America. In 
X768 he became a fellow of the 
Society of Anti<)uariei ; and the 
came year, at the institution of 
o royal Academy of Arts, he 
Was appointed by his majesty 
to the office of professor of 
anatomy. The moft splendid 



histrated by very fine plates* 
When he began to practise 
midwifery, he was desirous of 
acquiring a fortune suflicient to 
place him in easy and indepen- 
dent circumstances. Before 
many years had elapsed, he 
found himself in possession of « 
sum adequate tu his wishes in 
this respect; and this he see 
apart as a resource of which he 
might avail himself, when age 
or infirmity should oblige him 
to retire from business. After 
he bad obtained this compe- 
tency, as his wealth continued 
to accumulate, he formed a laud- 
able design o( engaging in some 
scheme of public utility. At his 
own expence he purchased a 
piece of ground in Great Wind- 
mill Street, where he erected a 
spacious amphitheatre, and 
other convenient apartments 
for his lectures and dissections, 
and fitted up a magnificent room 
with great elegance as a mu- 
seum. Of the magnitude and 
value of his anatomical' "ollec* 
tion, some idea may be formed, 
when we consider the great 
length of years he employnl in 
the making of anatomical pre* 
parations, and i^ the dissectioii 
of morbid bodies, added to the 
eagerness with which he pro- 
cured additions from the collec- 
tions of Sandys, Hewson, Falco* 
ner, Blackball, and others, that 
were at differ^iit tifnc? cffcrei 



^ 6al« in the metropolis. His 
specimens of rare diseased parts 
were likevirise frequrnfly in- 
creased by presents from hie 
medical friends and pupils. 
Speaking of an acquisition in 
this waj, io one of his publica- 
tions, be says, " I look upon 
«very thing of this kind ^bich 
is given to me, as a present to 
the public ; and consider myseif 
as thereby called upon, to serve 
the pubUc with more dili- 
gence." Before his removal to 
Windmill Street, he had confin- 
ed his collection chiefly to speci- 
mens of human and comparative 
anatomy, and of oiorbid parts ; 
but he now extended his views 
to fossils, and soon became pos> 
sessed of the most magnificent 
treasure of Greek and Latin 
books that has been accumulat- 
ed by any person now living, 
once the days of Dr Mead. 
A cabinet of ancicut medals 
contributed likewise much to 
the richnessof the museum; and, 
in 1781, it received a valuable 
addition of shells, corals, and 
other curious subjects of natural 
history, which had been collec- 
ted by the late Dr. Fothcrgili. 
The fame of this museum soon 
M>read throughout all Europe ; 
and few foreigners, distinguish- 
ed for their rank or their learn- 
ing, visited the metropolis with- 
out reqaestiog to see it. Con- 
sidered In a collective point of 
view it is perhaps without a 
rival. On Saturday the 15th 
iAsach J 783, after having for 



several day^ experienced k ie^ 
turn of a wandering gout, Dr. 
Hunter complained of greao' 
headach and nau<«a. In this 
state he went to bed, and for* 
several days felt more than usual 
pain in his stomach at)d limbs.' 
On the Thursday following, he 
felt himself so much recovered 
chat he determined to give the' 
introduLtory lecture on the ope« 
ations of surgery. He accord- 
ingly delivered the lecture ; bu& 
towards the conclusion his 
strength was so exhausted that 
he fainted away, and was oblige 
ed to be carried to bed by hi» 
servants. He died on Sunday' 
the 30th of March. The latter 
moments of his life exhibired 
an instance of philosophical 
calmness and fortitude, that well 
deserves to be recorded. Torn* 
ing to his friend Mr. Combe^ 
** If I had strength enough to 
hold a pen,'* said he, " I would 
write how ea&y and pleasant a 
thing it is to die." By his will 
the use of his museum, under 
the direction of trustees, de* 
volves to his nephew Matthew* 
Bailie, B. A. and in case of hi* 
death to Mr. Crtiickshank, for 
the space of thirty years, at- th« 
end of which period the whole 
collection is bequeathed to the 
university of Glasgow. In this 
city elegant apartments are nosr 
erecting for the reception of thig 
invaluable collection. The sum 
of 8000I. sterling is left as a fund 
for .the support and augments* 
tioD ot the museuzn. Dn Hunt 
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ier*« fetaiAiiM were interred in 
the rectors Tault of St. James's 
Church Westminster. 

HUNTER (JOHN), bro- 
ther of the foregoing, was born 
in the county of Lanark about 
the year 1718* He was desti- 
ned by his parents to drudgr in 
the humble profession of a 
wheelwright or a carpenter, or 
as some say, a shipwright or 
boat-builder. But at this kind of 
employment he soon felt a dis* 
guit ; and,fina)ly abandoning it, 
be set out for London. About 
the year 1746, when his brother 
William became a public lec- 
turer 00 anatomy, John was in- 
troduced into his dissecting 
X9om* lie cultivated the prac- 
tical part of anatomy with 
aich diligence, that, in the year 
1757, his brother ascribed to 
bim a considerable share in thr 
merit of a discovery, which was 
at that time the subject of a 
dispute between Dr. Hunter 
a&d professor Monro. In coup 
sequence of ill health ]Mr. Hun- 
ter retired from his brother's 
dissecting room; and in May 
1756 became the house surgeon 
to 3t. George's Hospital. He 
aooo after obtained an appoint- 
ment, as surgeon, in the army, 
#nd in X761 was at the siege of 
Belleisle. In the subsequent 
year he accompanied the army 
to Portugal. After his return 
in February 1767 he was elected 
» fellow of the Royal Society ; 
in December 1768 he was cho- 
iCii.Mirgenii 10 St, George's bpt- 
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pitals and in 1770 he was «p»' 
pointed surgeon-extraordtnary 
to his majesty. In the atttunm 
of 1773 he advertised a CDursc 
of lectures, surgical, physiologi» 
call, and anatomical, which he 
continued for some years wltb 
unequal success. In 1783 he 
took a house in Leicester square^ 
and there fitted op spacious a<- 
partments for his musuemt lec- 
ture-room, ^c. He now be* 
came one of the first surgeons in 
London, and acquired an ezteo* 
sive practice. In 1789 he sa€«i 
ceeded Mr. Adair in the offico 
of surgeon-general, and in^pec* 
tor of the army. But he did not 
long enjoy the honours he ha4 
attained. On Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 16, 1793') he died sudden* 
ly in the board- room of St. 
George,s hospiul, in the sixty* 
fourth year of his age. Mr. 
Hunter published at different 
times the following worka i 
*< The Natural History of the 
Human Teeth ; A Practical 
Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Teeth \ A Treatise on the Ve« 
nereai DiKai^ ; Observations 
on certain parts of the Animal 
Economy;'* besides several pa« 
pers in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, frpm the year 177a to 

I79»- 

HUNTSR-BLAia (Sly 
JAMES), was born at Ayr in 
1 741. In the year 1736, he 
was placed in a bankmg- house 
in Edinburgh, and afterwards 
rose, with sir William ForbeS| 
CO tbs head of the copannarj^ 



tn tySi, he was called td tMt- | 
•ent the city of Edinbargn in 
^ Parliament ; to which office he 
^ iwas again called at the i^eneral 
election in 1 784. At Michael* 
mas 17841 he was elected lord 
provost of Edinburgh ; and in 
this situation he exerted, in a 
conspicuoos manner, the inde- 
fatigable- activity of his public 
spirit. He 'set on foot several 
great operationsfbr the improve* 
ment of the city; and projec- 
ted that important one, the re* 
building of the colIeg;e. The 
first step of Mr. Hunter's ope* 
rations was a work of great uti- 
lity and magnificence ; a com- 
inunicatiou between the High 
Street and the southern parts of 
the city, by means of a hridge. 
An act of parliament was ob- 
tained for carrying it into exe- 
cution ; and on the last day of 
August 1785 the work was be- 
gun. In 1786 Mr. Hunter 
was created a Baronet of great 
Britain. He only lived Co see 
the commencement of the great 
works he had projected. In 
spring 1787, he went to Har- 
rowgate for the recovery of his 
health ; but the waters had not 
the success which was expected. 
In the monch of June his indis* 
|K»ition was mpch increased, 
and it terminated in a fever 
which proved fittal. He died 
July 1, 1787, in the forty- 
aeventh year of his age. 

HUNTER (THOMAS), a 
citizen of Edinbnrgh. He posses* 
izd ao eztraordtnary geniss in 
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ttittiitg velimn with teisnflg 
which he could execute equal 
to the finest lace, at the s^me 
time, forming his figures with 
all the nicety of an accomplish* 
ed painter. He was also an 
uncommon pedestrian. He died 
March 4, 1794. 

HUTTON rOr. JAMES), 
was the. son ot a respectable 
merchant in Edinburgh, who 
died, while he was very young. 
The care of his education 
then devolved on his mother, 
who, resolving to give her son » 
liberal educatiou, sent him, first 
to the High School, and then 
to the university of Edinburgh; 
He Mraa then entered as apprea* 
tice to a writer to the signet; 
but his incUnatbns leading hint 
to the study of chemistry, he 
was often found amusing him* 
self and his fellow apprentices 
with chemical experimentt, 
when he should have been copy- 
ing papers, or studying the 
forms of legal proceedings. His 
master, therefore, With much 
good sense and kindness, advis* 
ed him to think of some em* 
pioyment better suited to his 
turn of mind. Being then to 
choose another profession, l^efix* 
ed upon that ot medicine, as the 
most nearly allied to chemistry ; 
and after studying three years tt 
Edinburgh, he repaired to Paris, 
where he spent two years, and 
on his return home took the 
degree of doctor of medicine at 
Leyden, in September I749« 
Oo his return to London he be- 
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;, through a common taste 
'for chemistry, intimate1| ac- 
/]u ail) ted with Mr. James 
^avie, aad along with him 
jorxned the design of establish- 
ing a manufacture, of sal am- 
moniac from coal »oot. At tlic 
sametime fiiidinjj;,a»lie thought, 
Jittle prospect of stt-^rcsji in the 
practice oi medicine, he resoly- 
^ed to abandon ic, and to betakt^ 
^himself to agriculture. As the 
most effectual moc^e of maiting 
liinis^clf master of his profession, 
Jic took up his residence for %unit 
time a^ the house of afjrmcr in 
i^'oif9lk. While residing here 
he made Kevc^ral jx-tney* on 
i'oot into diilcrcu^ paits of £ng- 
iaud ; and afxerward»> \yixh the 
«amc view of improving him- 
self hi agricniru re set out on a 
tour through the Low Co-.iu- 
/ries. In perfoiinijig iheu- 
Jouroies he ampscd himself o<i 
ti)c road with the »>tuilic:» of gc- 
oloj^y and miatri\»uy. I lav- 
ing r).us nc<^uircd the requiiiicc 
jkflowltclg^C,^^ began eericjiisly to 
jipply hiji.seli' to the practice of 
agiiculcni'C, and, with this view, 
^xed him'^eiX uuon a small pro- 
perty which he possessed in 
licrwiclvshlrc. Having brought 
a pIoii{;h and. ploughman from 
I^orfolk, h^e introduced the 
^lodes of husbandry practise^in 
thatfronntry. Here he continued 
till the year 1 730, during which 
time no iiicidcnt occurred, e:;- 
ccpt an excursion into the High- 
lamls with sir George Clerk, 
V'! (.re he sren.s to h*vc been 
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particularly intent upon i^Iov 
gical inquiries. A{>out I768ff 
finding his farm brought into 
good order, and no longer taka* 
ing the same Interest in it» ma- 
nagement, he remnvcd to Edin* 
burgh, and fioni that time gave 
hi»'v^''i<'lei. ai^'Otion to scii.-MtiQc 
pursuii^?, Vh'f thief obj::rt «)ceins 
now to have been (ho conip'e* 
tion of Ids '* Tlitory of tJiC 
liar'h'" V.'ith this vicw he 
pt-rformed a variety of chendcal 
cxpcriir.ciits j and in ^774 niaJe 
an ticursion into pa:t of Ung- 
iand iinJ Wales, in order to tr 
amine a particulrkr species of 
{/ravel, which is ioaud there io 
great abuxidance. His fir^t 
publication was a small panth- 
let oa the distinclioD betweeif 
Coal and Cul.Ti, a questina 
which was then agitated before 
the Board of Cu$:oms, and Ut* 
terly before the privy conned, 
for the purpose of ascertairiin^j 
the proportion of duty wljich 
ought to be levied en each. 
The instituiioa of the Rojra} 
3ocitty of tdiiibur^h had the 
good cd'cct oi caUiu^ for^h from 
Dr. Huttou the hr-t .sVwtch of a 
theory of the eirih, the .forma- 
tion cf which had been the 
great object of his life; and in 
the same volume of the Trans- 
actions of that Society appeared 
also " a Theory of Rain." He 
now resolved to undertake jour- 
nies into different parts of ^Scot- 
land, to ascertain whetlrer that 
conjunction ' of granite and 
schiuus rvhivh hi$ (i*ccrT 9ut>% 
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^bsed actually took place; H)9 
-vieiws were 6rst turucd-towards 
the Grampians, which the 
Duke of Athol learning, invited 
him to accompany him during 
the shooting season into Glcn- 
tiit, a tract of country situated in 
the heart ot those inountains. 
On arriving thither, accofdihg* 
ly, he discovered, in the hed of 
the river Tilt, which runs 
through the glen," many veins 
of red granite traversing the 
black micaceous . schistus, and 
producing, hy the contrast of 
colour, an effect that might be 
striking even to an unskilful 
observer." In the next two 
years he made excursions into 
Galloway, to the island of Ar- 
ran, and to the neighbourhood 
of Jedburgh. In all these places 
he discovered the same conjunc- 
tion, though not iu so complete 
SI mantier as among the Gram- 
plans. In 1788 he made some 
other observations of the same 
kind. But notw ithstaiiding this 
assiduous attention to geological 
subjects, he found leisure to spe- 
, ciilate on others of a different 
nature. He had formed a gene- 
ral system both of physics and 
irietaphysics, on the former of 
which subjects his opinions wefe 
very singular. Soon after, a 
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more voluminiou^. work ,madd 
its appearance, intituled " Ait 
(nve.otigation of the Principled 
of Knowledge, and of the t^ro- 
gress of Reason from Serist to 
Science and Philosophy/' in 
three volumes 4to. From this 
it appears, that his speculations 
on mind were equally eccentric 
with those on matter. While 
engaged in the publication of 
this work, Dr. Hutton wastub- 
jected to a painful and danger* 
ous illness. From this, hdw^ 
ever, he fortunately recovered ; 
and on his *' Theory of the 
Earth" meeting with a violent 
and niasterly attack from Mr« 
Kirwan, he was induced to 
publish ah enlarged and improv- 
ed edition of it in two Volumes 
8vo. He then began to prepare 
for the press a work intituled 
" Elements of AgrittUture.** 
But scarce had he begun to this 
new task, when he was seized 
with another attack of his for- 
mer illness. Though saved 
from immediate danger, he never 
recovercd his former strength ; 
and, after lingering for a few 
months, expired on the 36th of 
March 1797. He retained hi? 
faculties to the last, and wrote a 
good deal on the very day be 
died» 
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ie^arture from England, he 
pspousedthe lady Jane Seymour. 
Jric entered his owa territories 
in April 1414, and was shortly 
after crowned at Scone. The 
.royal authority, whibh had ne- 
ver been great, he now found 
^nras contemptible, by being 10 
long delegated to regent$ ; and 
the ancient patrimony and re- 
venues of the crown were 9,1- 
anost totally aleriiated. The li- 
cence of many years had ren- 
dered the nobles independent ; 
Und universal anarchy prevailed. 
James was too wise a prince to 
tmploy open force to correct 
such inveterate evils. Neither 
the men nor the times would 
have borne it. He applied the 
gentler and less offensive re- 
medy of laws and statutes. In 
a parlialnent held immediately 
after his return, he gained the 
con6dence of his people by ma- 
ny wise laws, teniitng visibly to 
re-establish order, tranquiHity, 
and justice, in the, kingdom. 
But at the same time that he 
endeavoured to secure these 
blessings tu his subjects, ht dis- 
covered his intention to reco- 
ver those ^possessions, of which 
the crows bad l»een unjustly 
bereaved ; aqd for that purpose 
obtained an act, by which he 
was empowered to sunmion 
those who had obtained crown 
lands during the three last 
reigns, to produce the rights by 
which they held them. As 
this statute threatened the pro- 
I^erty of the nobles^ another 
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which passed in a subseqaetit 
parliament aimed a dreadful 
blow at their power. By ic, 
the leagues and comhinationf, 
which rendered the nobles so 
formidable to the crown, were 
declared unlawful. £ncouraged 
by this success in the begin- 
ning of his enterprise, James'9 
next step was still bolder 
and more decisive. During 
the sitting of parliament, he 
seized at once his cousin, Murr 
do duke of Albany, and his 
sons ; the earls of Douglas, Len- 
noz, Angus, March, and above 
twenty other peers and barons 
of prime rank. To all of them, 
however, he waa immediately 
reconciled, except to Albany, 
and hfs sops, and Lennox^ 
Thtic were tried by their peers, 
and condemned ; fur what crim^ 
is now unknown. Their eze« 
cotion struck the nobles witl| 
terror, and their forfeiture ad« 
ded ^ast possessions to the 
crown. He seized, likewise^ 
the earldoms of Buchan an4 
Strathern, upon different pre* 
texts ; and that of Mar fell to 
him by inheritance. 'The pa* 
tience and inactivity of the no- 
bles, while the king was pro- 
ceeding so rapidly towards ag* 
grandizing the crown, are a* 
mazing. The only obstructloii 
he met with was from a slight 
insurrection, headed by the 
duke of Albany's youngest son, 
and that was easily suppressed* 
The splendour and presence of 
a king, to which the liobks ha4 
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l>een long unaccustomed, inspir- 
ed revereoce : James was a 
prince of great abiiities, and 
conducted his operations with 
much prudence. All his ac« 
quisitions, however fatal to the 
body of the nobles, had been 
gained by attacks upon indivi- 
tdoals; were obtained by deci- 
sions of law ; a'nd being found- 
ed on circunistanc^fi peculiar to 
the persons who suffered, might 
excite murmurs and apprchen-' 
'sious, but afforded no colour-- 
able pretext for a general re- 
bellion. It was not'so with the 
next attempt which the king 
made. Encouraged by the fa- 
cility with which he had hither- 
to advanced, he ventured upon 
a measure which irrirated the 
"whole nobles, and which the 
event shows either to have been 
entered into with too much 
precipitancy, or to have been 
earned on with too much vio- 
lence. The father of George 
Dunbar carl of March had ta* 
ken arms against Robert III. 
the king's father; bur that 
crime had been pardoned, and 
his lands restoreO, by Robert 
cluke of Albany. J^imes, on 
pretext that the regent had ex- 
ceeded his power, and that ir 
Wa» not competent to any but 
the king himself to pardon 
treason, or to aleniate lands an- 
nexed to the crown, obtained 
a sentence, declaring the par- 
5ion to be void, and depriving 
punbar of the earldom. Many 
tsf the uoklcfi held lands by no 
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Other right than what thef 
derived from g^rants of the twd 
dukes of Albany. Such a de- 
cision, though they had reason 
to expect it in consequence of 
the statute which the king had 
obtained, occasioned a general 
alarm. Though Dunbar was ac 
present the only sufferer, the 
precedent might be extended, 
and their titles to possessions, 
which they considered as the 
rewards of their valour, might 
be subjected to the review of 
courts of law, whose forms of 
proceeding and jurisdiction, 
were in a martial age little 
known and extremely odious. 
Terror and discontent spread 
fast upon this discovery of the 
king's intentions; the common 
danger called on the whole or- 
der to unite, and to make one 
bold stand, before ihcy wer^i 
stripped piece-meal, and redu* 
ced to a state of poverty and in- 
significance. I'he prevalence 
of these sentiments among the 
nobles, encouraged a few des- 
per ate m^n, the friends or foU 
lowers of those who had been 
the chief siifTcrers under the 
king's adn-inist ration, to form 
a conspiracy against his life. 
1 he first uncertain intelligence 
of this was brought him while 
he lay in his camp before Roz* 
burgh castle. He durst not 
conBde in nobles to whom he 
had given so many causts of 
disgust, bi>t instantly dismissed 
them and their vassals, and, re. 
tiring to a luonasttry ne| 
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Per tb, was soon after murdered 
there, on the aoth of February 
^437ff in the 44th year of his 
af^e, and the Z3th of his reigo. 
"With respect to the accom* 
pUshmeats of this prince, histo- 
.rians are lavish in their praises. 
" He was weil learnt to fccht 
tritb the sword, to just, to tour- 
nay, to warsell, to sing and 
dance ; he was an expert me- 
4eciner, rlcht crafty in playing 
baith of lute and harp, and si'n- 
dry uther instruments of musik ; 
he was eipert in gramar, ora- 
tryt and poetry, and maid so 
flowand and seutentioas verses, 
appeared weel he was ane nar 
tnrall and borne poete.** The 
poem intituled " The King*8 
Quair*' was wrote in his con- 
finement. The subject is the 
praise of the lady Jane Seymour; 
and few allegorical poems can 
be perused with a superior de- 
gree of interest. *< Christis Kirk 
Of the Greoe/* and ** Peblis to 
the Play,*' are huinorous poems, 
characteristic of the manners of 
the tinies, and superior to any 
written in the same age. These 
)}oems are printed in several 
modern collections, and their 
inerits have been particularly 
appreciated by different editors. 
JAM£S II. succeeded to the 
throne of Scotland on the mur- 
der of his father, in I437. Being 
a minor, the public affairs were 
chiefly directed during his mi- 
nority by chancellor Crichton. 
He had been the minister of 
James Ij and iTas v/ell acquaint* 

Q3 
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ed with his resolotton of hott* 
bling the nobles. He did not 
relinquish the design, and he 
endeavoured to inspire his pii- 
pil with the same sentiments* 
But what Tames had attempted 
to effect slowly, and by legal 
meai^s, his son and Crichton 
pursued, with the impetuosity 
natural to Scotsmen, and with 
the fierceness pieculiar to that 
age. William the sixth earl of 
Douglas was the first victim to 
their barbarous policy. That 
young nobleman, contemning 
the authority of an infant prince, 
almost openly renounced his 
allegiance, and aspired to inde- 
pendency. Crichton, too high- 
spirited to bear such an insult, 
but too weak to curb or Co 
bring to justice so powerful an 
offender, decoyed him by ma- 
ny promises to an interview in 
the castle of Edihburgh, and, 
notwithstanding these) murder- 
ed both him and hb brother. 
Crichton, however, gained lit- 
tle by this act of treacherv, 
which rendered him universal* 
ly odious. William the eighth 
iarl of Douglas was no lets 
povfer^ul and formidable to the 
crown. By formmg a league 
with the earl of Crawfurd and 
other barons, he had united ai 
gainst his bovereini almost one 
half of the kingdom. But hi& 
credulity led him into the same 
snare which had been fatal to 
the former earl. Relying on 
the king's promises, who had 
now attained to the years of 
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^anhood, and having obtained ) son in whom he placed the 
p safe conduct urder the great ! greatest confidence, convinced 
seal, he ventured to mttt l.ini ', of his want of genius to im- 
in Siirling castle. Jatncs urged , prove an opportuiiitv, or of hit 



the utmost fury, and, dragging 
the safe conduct nhich the kii g 



him to abandon that dangerous 
confederacy into which he had 
entered; the carl obstinately 
refused ; " If you will not, (sd u 
the enraged monarch dra^\'in|; 
his dagger) this shall ;" and 
fctabbed him to the heairr. An 
action so unworthy of a king, 
iiiled the nation with asromsh- 
nioit and with horror. The 
carl's vassals ran to arms with 

agginj 
ic kii i, 
had granted and violated, at a 
Jiorse's tail, they marched to- 
wards Stirling, burnt the town, 
and threatened to besl<ge the 
castle. An acconimuddtion en- 
sued, on what terms is not 
hnowa. But the king's jealou- 
sy, and the earl's power and 
resentment, prevented it from 
heing of long continuance. 
Both took the field at -the head 
of their armies, and me^ near 
iVbercorn. That of the earl, 
composed chitfly of bordt- rers, 
was far superior to the king's, 
both in number and in valour. 



want of courage to !^eize a 
crown, deserted hinj that very 
nighc. This example was fol- 
lowed by many , and the earl, 
despised or forsaken by all, was 
soon driven out of the kingdom, 
and obliged to depend for bi« 
subsistence on the friendship ol 
the king 'of England. The ruin 
of this great family, which had 
so, long rivalled and overawed 
the crown, and the terror with 
which such an example of un- 
successful ambition filled the 
nobles, secured the king, for 
some time, ^ from opposition ; 
and the royal authority remain- 
ed uncontiouled and almost ab- 
solute. James did not suffer 
this favourable interval to pass 
unimproved 5 he procured the 
consent of parlijment to laws 
more advantageous to the pre- 
I'ogativc, and more subyersive 
of the privileges of the arihto- 
cracy, than were ever obtained 
by any ♦orjmer or subsequent 
monarch of Scotland. By one 
of these, not onlv all the vast 



and a single battle must, in ail possessions of the carl of Doug- 
probability, have decideti who- ) las were annexed to the crown, 
ther the house of Stewart or of i but all prior and futuie alicna- 
Douglas was henccforfh to pos- i ^iohs of crown lands wert; de« 



^ess tiiC thror.e of Scotland. But 
tnhile his troops impatiently 



clared to be void, and the kingf 
was empowered to seize them 



expected the signal to engage, i at plc3sure, without any process 



the C4rl ordered them to retire 
to their camp, ^nd sir James 
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or form of law, and oblige the 
possessorH to refund whatever 
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^his and similar statutes under* 
mined some of the j^reat pillars 
on which the power of the aris- 
t»»cr;icy rested. During the re- 
mainder of his reign, rhis prince 
pursued the plan which he h.id 
D*gun, with the utmost vigour ; 
and had not a sudden de::th pre- 
vented his progress, he wanted 
neither Renins nor courage to 
perfect it. He was killed at 
the siege of Roxburgh castle, 
hy the splinter of a cammn 
"Viihich burst near him, in the 
monrh hf August 1460, in the 
30th year of his age, and the 
twenty- fourth- of his reign, 

JAMES III. succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of hin 
father, in 1460. Rediscovered 
no less eagerness than his father 
or grandfathei* to humble the 
nobles ; but, far inferior to them 
in abilities and address, he a^ 
dopted 3 plan extremely impo- 
litic, and his reign was disast. 
roos, as well as his end tragical. 
Under the feudal governments, 
the nobles were not only the 
king*s ministers, and posbessed 
of all the great offices of power 
or of trust; they were likewise 
his companions and favourites^ 
and scarce any but them ap- 
proached his "person, or were 
entitled to his regatM. But 
James, who both feared and 
bated his nobles, kept them at 
an unusual distance, and be- 
stowed every markof confidence 
and affection upon a few mean 
persons, of professions so dis- 
|i9i)uvr»blr, its ouj^ht to 'have 
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rendered them unworthy of h«t 
presence. Shut up with these 
in bis castle of Stirling, he sel- 
dom appeared in public, and 
nmustd himself with architec- 
ture, music, and other arts, 
which Were then little esteem- 
ed. The nobles beheld the 
power and lavour of these mi« 
niunt with indignation. Everi 
the sanguinary measures of his 
father provoked them less thaii 
his neglect. Indivitiuals alone 
suffered by the former ; by the 
latter every man thought him- 
self injured, because all were 
contemned. Their discontent 
was much heightened by the 
king's recalling ail rights of- 
crown lands, hereditary offices^ 
regalities, and every other con<^ 
cession which was detrimental 
to his prerogative, and which 
had been extorted during his 
minority. Combinations among 
themselves, secret intrigues with 
England, and all the usual pre- 
paratives for civil war, were the 
effects of their rescntmcut. A- 
Icx^ander duke of Albany, and 
John ea>l of Mar, the king's 
brothers, two young men of 
turbulent and ambitious spirits* 
and incensed against James, 
who treated them with the 
same coldness as he did the 
other nobles, entered deeply in- 
to all their cabals. The kin^ 
detected their designs befoire 
they were ripe for execution, 
and, seizing his two brothers, 
committed the duke of Albany 
to j^dinburgh castl«^ The ca;-^ 
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df'Mar, having remonstrated 
iprith loo much boldness against 
the king*s conduct, was mur* 
dered, if we may believe our 
hTstorians, by his command. 
Albany, apprehensive of the 
sanie fatr, made his escape out 
of the castle, and fled into 
France. Concerii for the king's 
honour, or indignation at his 
. tneaimres, were perhaps th^ mo- 
tive*) which first induced him 
to join the malcontents. But 
James's attachment to favour- 
ites rendering him every day 
more odious td the nobles, the 
prospect of the advantages to 
be derived frdm their general 
dissaflPection, added to the re< 
sentmcnt which he felt on ac. 
count of his brother's death, 
and his own injuries, soon in- 
spired Albany with more am- 
iitibus and criminal thoughts. 
He concluded a treaty With 
Edward IV. of England, in 
which he assumed the name of 
Alexander king of Scots, and in 
return for the assistance which 
was promised hini towards de- 
throning his brbthei*, he bnand 
himself, So soon as he was pUt 
Ml possession of the kingdum, 
to swear fealty and to do ho- 
hiagc to the English monarch, 
to renounce the ancient alliance 
with France, to contract a new 
one with England, and to sur- 
render some of the nrfingest 
tastles, and most valtlahle coun- 
ties in Scotland. That aid 
which the duke so basely pur- 
' chased at the price of his cwxi 
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honoar, and the indq>enden^ 
of his country, was punctuall|^ 
granted him, and the duke qf 
Gloucester with a powerful ar- 
my conducted him towards Scot- 
l<ind. The danger of a foreign 
invasion- obliged James to im- 
plore the assistance of those no-^ 
bles whom he had so long treat- 
ed with contempt. Some of 
them were in close confederacy 
with the duke of Albany, and 
approved of all his pretensiona. 
Others were impatient of anf 
event which ^ould restore thei^ 
order to its ancient pre-emi- 
nence. They took the field* 
however, at the heaU of a 
powerful army of their follow- 
ers; but with a stronger dispo- 
sition to redress their own 
grievances than to' annoy the 
enemy, and with a fixed reso- 
lution of punishing those niin- 
ioiis, whose insolence they couhi 
no longer tolerate. This reso- 
lution they executed in the camp 
near Lauder, with a military 
dispatch and rigour. Having 
previously concerted their plan, 
the earls of Angus, Huntly,and 
Lennox, followed by ^most the 
whole barons of chief note in 
the army, forcibly entered the 
apartment of their sovereign, 
seized all his favourites except 
one Ramsayt whom they could 
not tear from the king, in whose 
arms he took shelter, and with- 
out any form of trial hanged 
them instantly over a bridge. 
Among the most remarkable of 
those who hiid engrossed the 
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kinj^'s affection, were Cochran 
a niasun, Hommil a tailor, Leo- 
nard a smith, Rogers a miibi- 
jciaii, and Torfifan a /cncing 
niaster. So despicable a reti- 
liue discovers the capriciou»oess 
of Jainei^'s cliaractcr, and ac- 
counts for the indignation of 
the nobles, when they beheld 
the 'favour doe to them bestow- 
ed on ftuch unworthy objects. 
James hati no reason to confide 
in an army so little under his 
command, and dismissing it, 
shut himself up in the castle of 
Edinburgh. After various in- 
trigues, Albany's lands and ho- 
nours were at length restored 
to him, and he seemed even to 
have rejjr'aified his brother's ia- 
vour by some important services. 
But their friendship was not of 
long duration. Albany, on pre> 
text that an attempt had been 
made to take away his life by 
poison, fled from court, and, 
I'etiring to his castieof Dunbar, 
drew thither a greater multi- 
tude of nobles than attended on 
the king himieif. Ac the same 
time he renewed his former 
confederacy with Edward ; the 
earl of Angus openly negociated 
that intamoos treaty ; other ba-* 
tons were ready to concur with 
It ; and if the sudden death of 
Edward had not prevented Al- 
bany's receiving any aid from 
England, the crown of Scotland 
Would probably have been the 
reward of this unworthy com- 
binatioU' with the enemies of 
^country. But, instead of 
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any hopes of reiirniog in Scotr 
land, he found, upiin the death 
of Edward, that he couid not 
reside there in safety ; and, fly 
ing first to England, and. thta 
to France, he seems irom that 
time to have taken iio part in 
the affairs of hiit native country. 
Emboldened by his retreat^ tlK: 
king and his ministers multi- 
plied the insults which tney 
offered to the nobles. A stand- 
ing guard, a thing uokuowfi 
under the feudal governments, 
and inconsistent with the fanii- 
iiaritf and confidence with 
which monarchs then lived a- 
midst their nobles, was raised 
for the king's defence, and the 
command of it given it to Ranw 
say, izktely created earl of Both- 
well, the same person wiio so 
narrowly escaped when h'lb com- 
panions were put to deatli at 
Lauder. And, as if this pre- 
caution had not been sufiicicut, 
a proclamation was issued, lor- 
bidding any person to appear in 
arms within the precincts of tlie 
court ; which, at the time when 
no man of rank left his ov^ii 
house without a numerous re- 
tinue of armed followers, was, 
m effect, debarring the nobles 
from all access to the king. 
James, at the same time, became 
fonder of retirement than ever, 
and, sunk in indolenc^ or super- 
stition, or only attentive to a- 
n;iuM-menis, devolved his whole 
authority upon his favourites. 
So many injuries provoked the 
most cousidt^rdble nobles to (a^bC 
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iano9\ and, having persuaded 
•r obliged the duke of Rdthsay, 
the king's eldest son, a youth 
of fifteen, to set himself at their 
head, they openly declared their 
.intention of depriving James of 
a crown, of which he had dis<^ 
covered himself to be so un- 
worthy. Roused by this danger, 
the king q&itted his retirement, 
took the ield, and encountered 
them near Bannockburo; but 
the valoar of the' borderers, of 
whom the army of the malcon- 
tents was chiefly composed, soon 
put his troops to flight, and he 
himself was slain in the pursuit. 
This battle was fought' on the 
nth day of June 1488. 

JAMES \V. succeeded to the 
throne of Scotland on the death 
of his father, in 1 4 88. He was 
naturally generous and brave; 
he felt, in a high degree, ail the. 
pdssions which animate a young 
and noble mind. He loved 
magnificence, he delighted in 
war, and was eager to obtain 
fame. During his reign, the 
ancient and hereditary enmity 
between the king and nobles 
seems almosf entirely to have 
ceased. He envied not their 
splendour, becauseit contributed 
to the ornament of his court ; 
nor did he dread their power, 
which he considered as the se- 
curity of his kingdom, not as an 
-object of terror to htniself. This 
cynfidcnce^on his part met with 
the proper return of duty and 
affection on theirs ; and; in his 
ivar with £nglaod| he ezperi> 
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ehCed how mach a king* beloTe^ 
by his nobles is able to perform* 
Though the ardour of his cou-* 
rage, and the spirit of chivalry, 
rather than the prospect of aay 
national advantage, were «he 
motives of that expedition, such 
was the zeal of his subjects for 
the king's glory, that he wM % 
followed by as gallant an armj 
as ever any of his ancestors had 
led apon English ground. But 
though James himself formed 
00 scheme dangerous or detri- 
mental to the nobles, bis reign 
was distinguished by an event 
extremely fatal to them ; and 
one accidental blow humbled 
them more than all the preme* 
ditated attaclcs of preceding 
kings. In the rash and unfor^ 
tunate battle of Flowden, a 
brave nobility chose rather to 
die than to desert their sove- 
reign. Twelve earls, thirteen 
lords, five eldest sons of noble^ 
men, and an incredible number 
of barons, fell with the king iii 
that engagement. This event- 
happened on the 9th day of 
September 151^. James thus 
perished in the 39th year of his 
age, and the 24th of his reign. 
The whole body of the nobles ^ 
long and sensibly felt this dis« 
aster; and if a prince of full 
age had then ascepded the 
throne, their consternation and 
feebleness would have afforded 
him advantages, which no for* 
mer monarch ever possessed. 

JAMES V, an infant of an 
yearoldysacceeded to tht throno 
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of Scotlaud on the death of his 
father, in 15 13. Though the 
office of regent was conferred 
on the duke of Albany, a man 
of geiuus and enterprize, a na- 
tive oi France, and accustomed 
to a government where the 
power of the king was already 
grear; though he made many 
bold attempcs to extend the 
royal authority; though he put 
to death lord Kerne, and ba- 
nished the earl of Angus, the 
two nohlcmeti of greatest in- 
fluence in the kingdom, the 
aristocracy lost no ground under 
hJH admlni jtration. A stnLDger 
to the mannt*rs, the laws, and 
the langUBgcof the people whom 
he was called to rule, he acted, 
on some occasions, rather line a 
viceroy of the French king than 
the governor of Scotland ; but 
the nobles asserted their own 
privileges, and contended for 
the interest of their country 
with a boldness, which convin- 
ced him of their independency, 
and of the impotence of his 
own authority. After several 
unsuccessful struggles, he volun* 
tariiy retired to France, and the 
king being then in his thirteenth 
year, the nobles agreed that he 
should assume the government, 
and- that eight per&ons should 
be appointed to attend him by 
turns, and to advise and assist 
liim in the administration of 
public affairs. The earl of An- 
gus, who was one of that num- 
ber, did not long remain satis- 
^.;4 with luch divided power. 
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H^fi gained some of his coW 
leagues, removed others, and 
intimidated the rest. When 
the term of his attendance ex* 
'pired, he still retained authority, 
to which all were obliged to 
submit, because none of then 
was in a condition to dispute it. 
The affection of the young Yvd% 
was the only thing wanting to 
fix and perpetuate his power. 
But an active and high-spirited 
prince submitted to the rettraint 
in which he was kept with 
great impatience. It ill suited 
his years or disposition to he 
confined as a prisoner within 
his (wrtin palace ; to be treated 
Y/fth no respect; and to be de« 
prived of all power. He could 
not, on some occasions, conceal 
his indignation and resentment. 
Angus foresaw that' he had 
much to dread fro.m these, and* 
as he could not gain the king's 
heart, he resolved to make sure 
of his person. James was con- 
tinually surrounded by the earl's 
spies and confidents ; many eyes 
watched all his motions, and 
observed every step be took. 
But the king's eagerness to ob- 
tain liberty eluded all their vi« 
gi lance. He escaped from Falk- 
land, and iied to the castle of 
Stirling, the residence of the 
queen his mother, and the only 
place of strength in the king- 
dom which was not in the liands 
of the Douglasses. The nobles, 
of whom some were influenced 
by their hatred to Angus, ancC 
others by their respect for thei 
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Irlnjr, crowded to Srirliftg, and 
his court was soon filled with 
persoiJs of the greatest distinc- 
tion. The carl, thoug^h asto- 
nished at this unexpected revo- 
lution , resolved at first to make^ 
one bold push for recovering 
his authority, by marching to 
Stirling at the head of his fol* 
Ifiwers; but he wanted either 
courage or strength td execute 
this resolution. In a pariiam«nt 
held soon after, he anrt his ad- 
herents were attainted; and 
after eecapinv from many dan- 
gers) :ind enduring much mi- 
sery, he was at hngth obliged 
to fly for refuge into England. 
James had otiw not only the 
name, but, though extrcntcly 
young, the full authority of a 
king. He was interior to no 
prince of the age in gracefulness 
of person or vigour of. mind; 
but, according to the usual fate 
of princes who are called to the 
throne in their infancy, his edu«> 
Cfttion had been neglected. His 
private preceptors were more 
ready to flatter than to instruct. 
him. Accordingly we discover 
in James all the features of a 
great but nncultivared spirit. 
On the one hand, violent pas- 
sions, implacable resentment, 
an immoderate desire of power, 
and the utmost rage at disap- 
pointment. 'On the other, love 
to his people, .zeal for the pu- 
nishment of private (ippressors, 
confidence in his favourites, and 
the most engaging openness and 
affability of betiaviour. What 
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he himself had aulferec? {rtfrH 
the exorbitant power of the no- 
bles, led him early to imitate 
his predecessors in their atremptt 
to humble them. The plan he 
formed lor that purpose was 
more profound, more systema- 
tic, and pursued with greater 
constancy and steadiness than 
any of his ancestors. He had 
penetration etiough to discover 
those defects in the schemes a- 
dopted by former kings which 
occasioned their miscarriage. 
The example of James I. had 
taught him, that wise laws ope- 
rate slowly on a rude people, 
and that the fierce spirit of the 
feudal nobles was not to be sub- 
dued by these alone. The ef- 
fects of the violent measures of 
James H. ^convinced him, that 
the Oppression of one great fa- 
mily is apt either to excite the 
suspicion and resentment of the 
other nobles, or to enrich with 
i ts spoil? some new family . which 
would soon adopt the same sen- 
timents, and become equally 
formidable Co the crowd. He 
saw, from the fatal end of James 
III, that neglect Wat still more 
intolerable to the nobles than 
oppression, and that the mini- 
stry of new men and favourites 
was both dishonourable and 
dangerous to a prince. At the 
sjme time he felt, that the au- 
thority of the crown was not 
sufficient to connterbilancc the 
power of the nobles, and that, 
without some new accession of 
strength, he could expect no 
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^tter snccesH in the stni^le 
than his ance-tors. In this ex- 
tremity he applied himself to 
the clergy, hoping that they 
iivould both relibh his plan, and 
concur with all their inHuence 
in enabling him to put it into 
execution. The Scottish mo- 
mrdis had the soIq right of no- 
mination to vacant bishoprics 
and abbeys; and James natu> 
rally concluded, th<it men who 
expected preferment from his 
favour, -woufd be willing to 
merit it by promoting hia de- 
sif[ns. Happily for him, the 
pobles had not yet recdverfd 
the biovr given them at Flow- 
den ; and if we may judge, 
rithcr from their conduct, or 
irom the character given of 
them by sir Ralph Sadler, the 
£n^*lish envoy in Scotland, they 
'W/?rc men ot little genius, of 
no experience in busineg-s, and 
incapable of acting either with 
VQanimity or vigour. Many of 
the cicrjiry, on the other hand, 
"yvere distinguished by their 
l^reat abilities, and no less by 
their ambition.' Various catiscs 
«f di!i}2ust had arisen between 
them <ind the noble*, who des- 
|»iscdthrir character, and envied 
thcirpower or their wealth. By 
acting in concert with the king, 
they not only gratified' him, but 
aveii^ed themselves, and hoped 
to aggrandize their own order, 
hy (ifpressing those who were 
tiieir soe rivals. Secure of so 
powerlul a concurrence, J^mes 
vciiurc'd CO proceed with ^rcat- 

& 
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er bfltldncs-j. He repaired th9 
fortificarioniiof Kdinburgh, Stir* 
linvf.and other castles, and (illed 
his magazines with arms and 
ammunition. Having taken 
these precautions by way of de>« 
fetice, he began to treat the no- 
bles with the utmost coldnesa 
and reserve. Those oifices 
which they were apt, from long 
possession, to consider as appro^ 
printed to their order, were 
now bestowed on eccle>^a»tic«, 
who alone posvssed tbc king'g 
ear, and, together with a hvf 
gentlemen of inferior, rank, to 
whom he had communicated 
hi» schemes, were intrusted wirh 
the management of all public 
affdirs. The nohles observed 
the tendency of his schemet 
with concern and with resent- 
ment ; but the king's sagacity, 
the vigilance of his ministers, 
and the wane of a proper leader, 
made it dangerous to concert 
measures for their defence, and 
impossible to act with proper 
vigour. James and his coun- 
sellors, by. a false step which 
they took, presented to them ac 
length an advantage which thsy 
did not f'^il to improve. Mo- 
tives which are w,ell known had 
prompted Henry VIII. to dis- 
claim the pope's authority, and 
to seize the revenues of the 
clergy. His system of refor- 
mation satisfied none of his sub- 
jects ; and Henry was atraid 
that the general dissatisfaction 
ot his people might encouraj^e 
hiseaemies on the coucincnt (• 
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fltvftde his kingdom. He knew 
that both the pope and empe- 
ror courted the friendship of the 
king of Scots, and endeavoured 
to engage him in an alliance 
flgainflt England. He resolved, 
thcTelorc, to disappoint the ef- 
fects of their negociations, by 
entering into a closer union with 
his nephew ; and for that pur- 
pose sent ambassadors into Scot- 
land, to' propose a personal in- 
terview with him at York. 
James listened at first to Hen- 
ry's proposal, and consented to 
the interview at York. But the 
clergy dreaded an union which 
must have been established on 
the ruins of the church. They 
employed all their credit with 
the king, and had recourse to 
<;very artifice and insinuation, 
in order to divert him from a 
journey which must have been 
so {atal to their interest. They 
endeavoured to inspire him 
with fear, by magnifying the 
danger to which he would ex- 
pose his persoif, by venturing so 
far into' England, without any 
security but the word of a 
prince, who, having, violated 
tvery thing venerable and sa^ 
ered in religion, was no longer 
to be trusted; and, by way of 
compensation for the sums 
which he might have received 
^rom Henry, they offered an 
annual donative of fifty thou- 
sand crowns ; they promised to 
contribute liberally to carrying 
en a war with England, and 
flattered hith With the prospect 
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of immense riches, arising froi 
the forfeiture of persons w\ 
were to be tried and condcmnc 
as heretics. Influenced by the« 
considerations, James broke his 
agreement with Henry ,, who, ia 
expectation of meeting him, had 
already come io York ; and that 
haughty and impatient monardi 
resented the affront, by declar- 
ing war against ScotIan<l. Hif 
army was toon ready to invade 
the kingdom. James was oblig* 
ed to have recourse to the no« 
bles for the defence of his do- 
minions. At his command they 
assembled their followers ; buc 
with the sVime dispositions which 
animated thtir ancestors in the 
reign of James IK, and with a 
full resolution of imitating their 
example, by punishing those to 
whom they imputed the griev- 
ances of which they had reason 
to complain ; and, if the king's 
ministers had not been men of 
abilities superior to those of 
James III, and of considerable 
interest even with their enemies, 
who could not agree among* 
themselves what victims to sa- 
crifice, the camp of Fala would 
have been as remarkable as that 
of Lauder for the daring en- 
croachments of the nobles on 
the prerogative of the prince. 
But, though his ministers were 
saved by this accident, the no- 
bles had soon another opportu- 
nity of discovering to the king 
their diss affection with his go- 
vernment, and their contempt 
of hia authority. Scarcity o( 
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troiiisions, and the rigour of 
\c season, having obliged the 
nglish army which had iiiTad- 
'"'If-ed Scotland to retire, James 
l^ imagined that he could aHack 
[' them, with great advantage, in 
' their retreat; but the nobles, 
Y with an obstinacy and disdain 
'^ ^R^hich greatly aggravated their 
^' disobedience, refused to advance 
a step beyond the limits of their 
'^ Own country. Provoked by this 
1^' insult to himself, and suspicions 
^ of a new con^iracy against his 
ministers, the king instantly 
disbanded an army which paid 
ao little regard to his orders, 
and he returned abruptly into 
I ibe heart of the kingdom. An 
Ambitious and high spirited 
\ prince could not brook such a 
BKMrtifying aifronc. Impatience, 
. Ycientmcnt, indignation, filled 
I his bosom by turns. The vio- 
1 IcBce of these passions altered 
lus temper, and perhaps impair- 
ed his reason. He became pen • 
•ive, sullen, and retired. He 
seemed through the day to be 
swallowed up in profound me- 
ditation, and through the night 
he was disturbed with those vi- 
sionary terrors, which make im- 
1 jkression upon a weak under- 
standing only, or a disordered 
. ^cy. In order to revive the 
ltitig*8 spirits, an inroad on the 
Western border^ was concerted 
^y his ministers, who prevailed 
vpon the barons in the neigh- 
Muriog provinces to raise as 
many troops as were thought 
^ necessary, and to enter the axof 
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my*9 country. But nothing 
could remove the king's aver- 
sion for his nobijity, or dimin** 
ish his jealousy of their power* 
He would not even intrust them 
with the command of the forcea 
which they had assembled ; that 
was reserved for Oliver Sinclair 
hts favourite, who no sooner 
appeared to take possession of 
the dignity conferred upon him, 
than rage and indigoation oc« 
casioned ao universal mutiny in 
the army. Five hundred £ng« 
lish, who happened cp be drawn 
up in sight, attacked the Scots 
in this disorder. Hatred to the 
king, and contempt of their ge* 
neral, produced an effect to 
which there is no parallel in 
history. They overcame the 
fear of death, and the love of 
liberty ; and ten thousand men 
surrendered to a number so far 
inferior, without striking a sin* 
gle blow. No man was desire 
ous of a victory which would 
have been acceptable to the king 
and his favourite ; few endea* 
voured to save themselves by 
ilight ; the Englislv had the 
choice of what prisoners they 
pleased to take ; and almost 
every person of distinction who 
was engaged in the expedition 
remained in their hands. This 
astonishing event was a new 
proof to the king of the general 
disaffection of the nobles, and 
a new discovery of his own 
weakness and want of authority. 
Incapable of bearing these re- 
peated i^sults^and unable co: re4 
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vcnpc thcni, his spirit sunk al- 
togedier. The tictpcbt melan- 
choly and dc»pair succeeded to 
the iuiious» trau&ports of rage 
and indignar ion, which the firttt 
account of the rout of his army 
occasioucd. All the violent 
passioab which are the enemies 
of life preyed upon 'his mind, 
and wasted and cntisunnsd a 
youthful and vigorous constitu- 
tion. Some authors vf that 
age impute his untimc^ly death 
Co poison; buc the diseases of 
the mind, when they rise to an 
heigrht, are often mortal; and 
the known effects of disappoint- 
ment, rage, and indignation, 
upon a sanguine and ia^pctuous 
temper, sulhciently account for 
his unhappy fate. ** Hia death 
(says Drummond) proveth his 
mind to haye been raised to an 
high stiatn, and above medioc- 
rity ;Jie could die, but could 
not digest a disaster." His 
death happened on the 13th of 
December 1542, in the 33d year 
of his age, and the 3ad of his 
reign. 

JAMES VI. king of Scot- 
land, and afterwards James I. 
of England, was born in the 
castle of Edinburgh, June 19, 
1566. Soon after his birth he 
was entrusted to the care of the 
carl of Mar ; and, on the forced 
resignation of his mother, he 
was crowned at Stirling on the 
29th of July 1567, when he 
was scarcely more than a year 
old. When he arrived at a 
proper age, his principal pre- 
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ceptora were George Bucfianaa 
and sir Peter Young, under 
whose direction he made a pro- 
gress in the bcudy of classical li- 
terature and polemical diviiiity, 
such as royal pupils have seldom 
equalled. During his minority 
the kingdom was governed by 
regents, of whom the earla<^ 
Murray and Morion weie the 
must conspicuous. In I578« 
having assumed the government 
into his own hands, James early 
discovered that excessive attach- 
ment to favourites, which ac- 
companied him through his 
whole life. The mot>t consider- 
able of these was Esme Stew- 
art, a native of France, and son 
of a second brother of the earl 
of Lennox; whom the king 
created lord Aberbrothock, soon 
after earl, and then duke of Len* 
nox : and Captain James Stcw« 
art, the second son uf lord Ochil- 
tree, who was afterwards crea- 
ted earl of Arrao. These fa- 
vourites soon cnKrossed the di- 
rection of affairs; and one o£ 
their firAt ^awts was the trial and 
condemnation of the earl o£ 
Morton. James usually resid- 
ed at Dalkeith or Kinneil, the 
seats of Lennox and of Arran, 
and was attended by such com- 
pany, and employed in such 
amusements, as did not suit his 
dignity. The services of those 
who had contributed most to 
place the crown 00 his head, 
were but httle remembered; 
and many who had opposed Kim 
with the greateet virulence, q^^ 
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}oycd the rewards and honoitrs | 
to which the others were en- 
titled. These circumstances ir- 
liuted the impatient spirit of 
the Scottish nobles, who resolv- 
ed to tolerate no longer the in- 
aolence of the two minions, or 
to«tand by while their presump- 
tion and inexperience ruined 
1>oth the king and kingdom. 
The earls of Mar and Glen- 
cairn, lord Ruthven, lately cre- 
sted earl of Gowrie, lord Lind- 
say, lord Boyd, the tutor of 
Glamis, the master of Oliphant, 
with several barons and gentle- 
men of distinction, entered into 
a combination for their remov- 
al. James, after having resid- 
ed for some time in At hoi, 
wrhere he enjoyed his favourite 
amusem«ntof hunting, was now 
returning towards Edinburgh 
with a sinail train. He was tin- 
Tired to Ruthven casrle, which 
lay in his wsty ; and at he sus- 
petered no danger, he went 
thither in hopes of farther sport. 
The multitude of strangeis 
'whom he found there gf^ve him 
•ome uneaHoess; and as those 
Trho wcr^e in the secret arrived 
every moment from different 
parts, the app^rarance of so ma- 
ny new faces increased his fears. 
He dissembled, hovrtiver, and 
next nioniing made ready for 
the field, expecting to find there 
•ome opportunity of making 
his escape. But the nobles en- 
tering his bed-chamber, pre- 
seated a memorial against the 
iUcgal itnj oppi-essivc actions of 
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hit two favonrites. James; 
though he received this remon- 
strance with the complaisance 
which was necessary in his pre- 
sent situation, was extremely 
impatient to be gone; but as 
he approached the door of the 
apartment, the tutor of Glamia 
rudely stopped him. The kin^ 
complained, expostulated, and 
threatened ; but finding all these 
without effect, burst into tears. 
** No matter, (said Glamig 
fiercely) better children weep 
than bearded men." The con- 
spirators, without regarding his 
tears or indignation, disminwd 
such of his followers as they 
suspected ; banished Lennox, 
and confined Arran to the c/s- 
tle of Stirling. This enterprise 
is usually called by our hi«ito- 
riat)s " The raid of Ruthven." 
James afterwards made his es- 
cupe^ from the conspirators, and 
Arran wasae:ain introduced in- 
to his councils. Those who had 
been concerned in the seizure 
of the king were severely treat- 
-ed ; most of them Were banish- 
ed, and Gowrie suffered capital 
pnnishment. In 1585 the ba- 
nished nobles, under the sanc- 
tion of Elizabeth, returned to 
Scotland, and were Joined by 
theirfricridsand vassals. Whcre- 
ever they came, they were wel- 
comed as the deliverers of their 
country, and the most fervent 
prayeVs were put up to heavett 
for the success of their arm^. 
They advanced, without losing 
A niomcm, toward* Stirling, ax^ 
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i^e head of ten thousand men. 
The king:, thoogh he had a»- 
»enibied an army superior in 
comber, could not irentore to 
meet them in the' field, with 
trooph whose loyalty waa ex* 
tremely dubious, and who ac 
best were far from being: hearty 
in the cause, nor was cithf r the 
town or castle pruvidcd for a 
siege. The gates however of 
both were shyt, and the nobles 
tncaroped at St.Ninian*s. That 
^aQic night they surprised the 
town, or more probably it was 
betrayed into their hands; and 
Arran, who had undertaken to 
defend it, was obliged to save 
himself by a precipitate flight. 
I^ext morning they invested 
the castle, in which there were 
not provisions for twenty.four 
hours ; and J^mes was necessi- 
tatcd immediately to hearken 
to terms of accommodation. 
They were not so cUted with 
tuccess as to urge extravagant 
demands, nor was the king un- 
yriliing to make every reason- 
able concession. They obtained 
a pardon, in the most ample 
I'orm, of all the offences they 
}iad committed ; the principal 
ibrts in the kingdom were, by 
yray of security, put into their 
handft ; the favourites were re- 
inovtdrrom the king's presence ; 
and a parliament was called to 
establish tanquillity in the na- 
tion. Meantime Mary was 
strictly conlined in En^Und by 
Elizabeth, and was at last by a 
^ucl polic/« pu; Co dudih, Up« 
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on that event taking placet 
James was filled with gcicf aod 
resentment. His subjects felc 
the dishonour done to him and 
to the nation, and they, as well 
as the king, breathed nothing 
but revenge. But the represen- 
tations of Elizabeth, added to 
James's consciousness of his own' 
weakness, to the smallness of his 
revenues, to the mutinous spirit 
of some of the nobles, to the 
dubious fidelity of others, and 
to the influence of tha( faction 
which was entirely at Eliza- 
beth's devotion, convinced the 
king that a war with England, 
however just, would in the pre- 
sent juncture be altogether im- 
political. ^11 these considera- 
tions induced him to stifle his 
resentment, and to preserve all 
the semblances of friendship 
with the English comrc. lo the 
year 158S, upon the approach 
of the Spanish Armada, James 
determined to act in concert 
with Elizabeth against the com- 
mon enemies of the protestant 
faith. He put the kingdom in 
a posture of defence, and levied 
troops to obstruct the landing 
of the Spaniards. He oflered 
to send an army to Elizabeth's 
assistance, and told her ambas- 
sador, that he expected no other 
favour from the king of Spain, 
but that which Polyphemus had 
promised to Ulysses, that when 
he had devoured all his com- 
panionS) he would make him 
his last morsel. But though 
James kept his subitcts ^p4i^ 
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arms to watch the motions of 
the Spaniards, and to prevent 
their landing io a hostile man- 
ner, he received seven hundred 
Mr ho were cast ashore by a tem- 
pest, and, after supplying thcro 
with necesadries, permitted them 
to return tu their own country. 
As James was the only descend- 
ant of the jincicnt monarch^ of 
Scotland in the direct line ; as . 
all hopes of uniting the crowns 
of the two kingdoms would 
have expired with him ; as the 
earl of Arran, the presumptive 
heir to the crown was lunatic ; 
the king's marriage was on all 
these accounts an event which 
the nation desired with the ut- 
most ardour. He himseil' was 
t>o less <lesirous of accomplinh- 
ing it ; and had made overtures 
for that purpose to the eldest 
daughter of Frederick II. king 
of Denn&ark. That prince, 
however, gave his daughter in 
marriage to the duke of Bruns- 
wick. Not discouraged by this 
disappointment, James made 
his addresses to the princess 
Anne, Frederick's second daugh- 
ter. The marriage articles were 
<iuickly agreed upon, and the 
young queen set sail towards 
• Scotland. Jimes made great 
preparations for her reception, 
. and waited her lauding with all 
the impatience of a lover, when 
the unwelcome account arrived, 
that a violent tempest had arisen, 
*vhich drove back her fleet to 
Norway, in a condition so shat- 
W'^i* tt4 '->•»»» ^ »»*^^ iiitlc hoj>e 
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of Its putting again to sea be* 
fore the spriog. This unex* 
pected disappointment he fel^ 
with the fitmust sensibility- 
He instantly fitted out some 
ships, and, without , communi- 
cating his intention to any of 
his council, sailed in person, on 
the 2%d of October 1589, at- 
tended by the chancellor, seve- 
ral of the nobility, and a train 
of three hundred persiins, ii? 
que«t of his bride. He arrived 
safety in a small harbour, not 
far irom Upslo, where thequeeu 
thcu resided. There the mar, 
riage was solemnized ; and, as 
it wfiuld have been rash to trust 
thestO boisterous seas in the win- 
ter feuson, James accepted thd 
invitation of the court of Den- 
mark, and, repairing tu Copen- 
hagen, passed several months 
there ii\ feasting and amuse- 
ments. On tiie iirst of May 
1590, the king and queen ar- 
rived at Lieith,and were rcceiv<< 
ed by their subjects with every 
possible expression of joy. Af- 
ter this period, till about the 
year 1600, Jameses government 
was frequently disturbed by the 
schemes of those nobles who 
favoured the popish religion; 
and by the uncomplying dispo- 
sitions of the protestant clergy. 
But during this summer the 
kingdom enjoyed an unusual 
tranquillity. The clergy, after 
many struggles, were brought 
under great subjection ; the po- 
pish earls were restored to their 
estutss ftii4^ii<^¥cvir», 1)| the 'tt^^ 



* tfiority of parljamenc, and wtth | 
the consent of the church ; the 
f est of the nobles were at peace 
amoQg themselves, an^ obedient 
to the royal authority ; when, 
in the midst of this security, 
the king's life wa» exposed ta 
the utmost danger, by a conspr- 
racy akogether unexpected, smd 
almost inexplicable. The au- 
thors of it were John> Ruthven 
carl of Gowry, and his brother 
Alexander, the sons ol that earl 
who was beheaded in the year 
1584. On the 5th of August 
t6oo, as the king, who resided 
during the hunting season in 
his palaceof Falklahd, was going 
out to his sport early in the 
ttiorning, he was accosted by 
Mr. Alexander Ruthven, who, 
witjh an air of great importance, 
told the king^, that the evening 
before he had met an unknown 
man, of a suspicious aspect, 
Walking alone in a bye-patfe, 
near his brother's house at 
Perth ', and 00 searching him 
had found, under his cloak, a 
vast quantity of foreign gold ; 
that he had immediately seized 
both him and his treasure, and, 
without commumicating the 
matter to any person, had kept 
him conSned and bound in a 
solitary house; and tha| he 
thought it his duty to impart 
such a singular event first of all 
to his majesty. James imme- 
diately suspected this unknown 
person to be a trafiScking priest, 
supplied with foreign coin in 

wdcr to excite ocw commotions 
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in Che kingdom ; ani resofiw^ 
to empower the magistrates «f 
Perth to call the person before 
them, and to tsquire into all 
thft circumstances of the story. 
Ruthven violently opposed tIJi 
resolution, and with many ar^ 
goments urged the king tti ride 
directly to Perth, and to ex- 
amine the matter with his owa 
eyes% Meanwhile the chacc 
began ; and James> notwtth- 
standiflg his passion- for that a« 
musement, could not help rti-« 
minating on the strangeness oC 
the tale, and on Ruthwn's im« 
port unity. At last he called 
him, and promised, when the 
ftport was over, to set out for 
Perth. The chace, however, 
continued long ; and Ruthven, 
who all the while kept close by 
the king, wa» still calling oif 
him to make haste* At the 
death of the buck, he would not 
allow James to stay till a fresh 
horse was brought him; and 
observing the duke of Lennox 
and the earl of Mar preparing 
to accompany the king, he en- 
treated htm to countermand 
them. This James refused;' 
and though Ruthven *s impa- 
tience and anxiety, as well as 1 
the apparent perturbation in 
his whole behaviour,raisedsome 
suspicions in his mind, yet his 
own curiosity, and Rnthvcn's 
solicitations, prevailed on him 
to set out for Perth. When 
within a mile of the town, 
Ruthven rode forward to in- 
form hli brother of tke kinis's. 
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^rrWal, t^^ough he had already 
dispatched two racisengers-for 
that purpose. At a little dis- 
tance ironi the town, the carl, 
attended by several ai' the cici- 
Beuft, met the king, who bau 
only twenty peraonsiti hie train. 
No preparations wer« made fur 
the kiag*s entertainment; the 
earl appeared pensive and em- 
barassed, and was at no pains 
to atone, by hiscoartesy or has* 
pitality, for the bad fare with 
which he treated his gue«ts. 
When the king's repast wan 
over, his attendants were led to 
dine in anocher room, and he 
being left almost alone, Ruth- 
ven whispered him, chat 4iow 
was the time to go to. the cham> 
ber where the unknown person 
was kept. James commanded 
him to bring sir Tliomas J^rs> 
ifine alang with tliem ; but, in- 
stead of that, Ruthven ordered 
bim not to follow : and, con- 
ducting tht king up a stair-case, 
and then through several apart- 
ments, the doors of which he 
locked behind him, led him at 
last into a ftuiail study, in which 
there stood a man clad in ar- 
mour, witli a sword and dagger 
by his side. The king, who 
expected to have found one di»- 
armed and bound, started at 
the sight, and inquired if this 
was the person ; but Ruthven 
snatching the dagger from the 
girdle of the man in armour, 
and holding it to the king's 
breast, '* Remember," said he, 
V ^w unjustly my father suf- 
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fered by your command;^ yo« 

are now my prisoner; hubmic 
to my dii«poi><ii vviihout icsi:»f 
ance or outcry; or this dagger 
shall instantl) avenge hiablooa.'* 
James expostulated with Ru^h* 
ven, initcaced and flattered 
bin). The man .whom he found 
in the study stood all the while 
trembling aiid dismayed, with- 
out courage either lo aid the 
king or to second his agressor. 
Ruthven protested, that if the 
king raised no outcry, his life 
should be safe ; and, moved by 
i»ome unknown reason, retired 
in order to call his brother, 
leaving to the man in armour 
the care of the king, whom he 
bound by oath not to make any 
noise during his absence. While 
the king was in this dangerous 
situation, his attendants grow- 
ing impatient to know whither 
he had retired, one of Cowry's 
attendants entered the room 
hastily, and told them that the 
king hadjust rode away towards 
Falkland. All of them rutilicd 
out into the street; and the 
earl, in the utmost hurry, called 
for their horses. But by this 
time his brother had returned 
to the king, and, swearing that 
there was now no remedy, he 
behoved to die, offered to bind 
his hands. Unarmed as James 
was, he scorned to submit to 
that indignity, and, closing with 
the assassin, a fierce struggle 
ensued. The man in armour 
stood as formerly, amazed and 
tnotiopless i o^id the kin^, dra^^v 
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^\n^ Ruth Ten towards a win- 
dow, which during his absence 
he had persuaded the person 
with whom he w^s left to open, 
cried, with a wild and affright- 
ed voice, " Treason ? Treason J 
Help ! 1 am mnrdered V* Hi« 
attendants hetird and knew the 
iFoice ; and saw at the window 
a hand which grasped the king's 
Beck with violence. They flew 
with precipitation to his assist- 
ance. Lennox and Mar, with 
the greater number, ran up the 
principal staircase, where they 
found all the doors shut, which 
they battered with the nbmost 
fury, endeavouring to burst 
them open. But sir John Rann- 
say, entering by a back stair 
which led to the apartment 
where the king was, found the 
door open; and rushing upon 
RuthTen, who was still strug- 
gling with the king, struck him 
twice with his dagger, and 
thrust him towards the stair- 
case, where sir Thomas Er^kine 
and sir Hugh Herrios met and 
killed him ; he crying with his 
last breathy " Alas F 1 am not to 
blame for this action.** Dur- 
iag this scuSe the man who 
had been concealed in the study 
escaped unobsef ved. T€>geth(rr 
with Ramsay, Erskine, and 
Berries, one Wilson a footman 
i;ntered the room where the 
king was, and before they had 
time to shut the door, G'owry 
rushed in with a drawn sword 
in each hand, followed by seven 
•f hi» attendants well armed, 
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and with a loud voice threaten* 
ed them all with instant deaths 
They immediately throst the 
king into the little study, and, 
shutting the door upon him^ 
encountered the earl. Notwkfa- 
standing the inequality of num-» 
bers, sir Jc»bn Ramsay pierced 
Gowry through the heart, and 
he fell down without atterisg^ 
a word; his followers havinff 
received several wounds, im- 
mediately fled. After all the 
adventures of this busy day^ 
James returned in the evening 
to Falkland. A few days after 
the king returned to Edinburgh* 
In parliament the dead bodies 
of the two brothers were pro« 
duced, according to law; an 
indictment for high treason waa 
preferred against them; wit* 
nesses were examined ; and, by 
an unaoimoiis sentence, their 
estates and honours were for« 
feitcd ; the punishment due to^ 
traitors was inflicted on their 
dead bodies } and the parlia* 
ment enacted, that the surname 
of Ruthven should be abolish- 
ed. On the death of Elisabeth 
in 1603, James was called to 
the English throne. Though 
Elisabeth would never permit 
the question concerning the 
right of succession to the crown 
to be determined in parliament, 
nor declare her own sentiments 
concerning it, yet, a short time 
b«fore her death, she broke the 
silence which she had so long 
preserved on that subject, and 
told Cecil apd (he lord Adou^ 
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tal, ** That her throne was the 
throne ot kings ; that she would 
have oo mean peraon to ascend 
it; and that her cousin the 
king of Scot» should be her sue* 
cessor.** James entered Lon- 
don on the 7th of May 1603, 
and took peaceable poste«sioii 
pf the, throne uf England. The 
most remark abk event which 
happened after his acceMion, 
was what is generally called 
the Gun-powder Plot. Strong- 
ly atuchcd to theprotestaut re* 
tij^ion, James signalised him- 
self in its support, which gave 
rise to a horrid conspiracy to 
destroy him, and all the nobili- 
ty ami geht^y assembled in par- 
liament, who ware to have been 
all blown up and dcetroyed. by 
thirty^six barrels of gun-pow- 
der placed in a cellar under the 
parliament house. The princi- 
pal conspirator was Robert 
Cat(;sby, a gentleman of a plen- 
tiful fortune, who first contriv- 
ed the stratagem, and commu- 
nicated it to Thomas Picrcy, 
and other gentlemen of good 
(States, who, like combustible 
matter, took fire at the first 
motion, and thought to gain 
themselves eternal reputation 
among the papists by effecting 
it. 'ihc foundation beiiig laid, 
every man was sworn to bccre- 
cy, and then set about acting 
his part. Picrcy was to hire 
the cellar below the parliament 
house, to lay wood and coals in 
agatnsc winter. Guido Faux, 
I dtsrcratc viilaiii, v/ho was to J 
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fire the train, was appointed to 
bring in the wood and coals. 
The gun-powder was brought 
to Lambeth by night, and se- 
cretly laid under the wood, 
while others of tlie conbpiiators 
were diligent in providing mo- 
ney and materials for the exe- 
cution of their cursed design. 
They began to look upon the 
king, prince, and nobility as al- 
ready dead, and Piercy under- 
took to 'destroy the duke of 
York; but becaui^e ihcy must 
have one of the blood-royal to 
prevent confusion,^ they intend- 
ed to preserve Elizabeth, and 
make her queen, that under her 
minority they QU|(ht establish 
popery. They had designed 
the 5{k of Novenkber 1 605, for 
the fatal day, when the king 
and both houses were to meet ; 
and on that -day appointed a 
great hujiting match at Duns- 
more heath ia Warwickshire, 
to be near lord Harrington's 
hoQse, where Elizabeth then 
was. Thus, imagining all se- 
cure, they stood gapiiJg fi>r thcif 
prey ; when one, more tender- 
hearted than the rest, willing tQ 
save lord Monteagle, wrote the 
following letter to him, " My 
lord, ont of the love 1 bear to 
some of your friends, I liave a 
care of your preservation; there- 
fore I would wisli you, as yoi4 
tender your life, to forbear your 
attendance at tliis parliament ; 
for God and man have concur- 
red to puniiih the wickedness of 
t^iis timQ. *\tkd (iiiiik ^ut sli^Ut- 
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thr.rh rhrrt i*? r- "irpcarKncr ip<r^ t*»e kin|f and council ordcr- 
c: a- T sT«% "^i't I *i'"'y rbii'par- ed the ccUar to be searched »- 
hantm s^uli rrrrive a trrntlr cfsia that sane night by sif 
t-'v^w, aT»c Tf^ thrr shiU nor i^honas Kaevit, orie of the 
^^ ^Vf* ».i:r: Thctn. Th» coim- creatkiBea of his privy chamber^ 
5»r! 1* ^oT TO Sr rrmtcniTwd? « ^ who, widi a fetimTc coming 
XjMT dr> v.-n |r^<^., aT^-^ «^«i5 ^^ n»^ the cettw, met Faox at tJic 
Tr»« r^ ha'TT!, I.c t^e dxTircT if tdoor asd tened him. Faax^ 
psM "whrn tou h-ve ^dth: this } pen.ri vij»j» all was discovered, 
jr:'CT. 1 h.-^pc 0<v3 wi.i pvr ] cnufefsed the ^vbole design, and 
▼r^n t'*>rr Tft mr.re o« of it, re | ^«ra$ ofi.'y «ny it was prevent- 
Vs.>'^ h.^'r j»''«-\rr»n«M! I ron>- j ed, savirp, • God vroald have 
p-jiT^.' Tf^x». ' T.*>c kHI M'^w- j crerceaied it, and the devil dis- 
eac J, -•'*«'' •'^••i »* th:« IcTWT I rcwerrd it," in his pocket» 
t**^ .>»..^*» Sf k: txr ?*.-ir the wiean- j rhey toond a vatch, to know 
3^ ,; *v' "T, r>r."TTiznkar-d v tr j rlw rmoore when the fatal train 
(V"- *»«' -«• S::. -^2T»«Ba othrr? t-wa* to be kindird, together 
e.* T*^? k •r'-' TkTcT crarr. ^ t "WTtk a trndrr-boa; lint npoa 
S ':^s -^ ovv V''. T^.-^t rrrviv-^Vf r, 1 ♦^i? rr»ir.«r.aTi(«D he woold say 
bv: « .^ " r'j .^.xV tV T-r'"*rr a fnr. ' ik> rwre, hot that he was sorry 



tv « rv-. -I A 1, >vn rhi» errres- j :r ^ras not done. The conspi- 
>v>»\ *' 1 Sr ,%£'»fr'' •*rw«^*»er !ratn« d«ect>TerMl themsieU^; 
T-v^v ^.AT.- Sim T* '^ >r::rr,'** Fh*^ i fnr. Sodircj that thettuiwpowder 
e*' \ N^^^ T'vT^ -s^^.^arrd r*»f V't>c » wa« snzsti, tbry repatied H> 
»* r .z'T'"^ ^*'N *'*f^ ^^'^^ i^- } I^rnannre; hot, hrinp parmed 
r i^ •: M .\ : ^-^'Tt '-V •%^T*«rr?<*I I >?^ arracked^^vsoeof then were 
IT •»•? *^ »\ r"» VrtT i!iiir%:r«T? | k:41ed ia resacance^and the rest 
X *' ; *' * ♦'.^ "v "^ ?\r;rirc } wrte Taken and cxccoted. The 
Kv r*.:r^ Sr cv«s?»i-'»Vc >f<rj • rS»rt g.wrynf this p i ince ''s reign 
>, ^> «, t\> a^iV? a «"<t jiev^rr ; cwtsjced n the establishmenc 
aK^: tiki' fvi' *»»*•** t ^.'«<r. i of nrv cnjMiies^snd theintro* 
!•?»% a:\s>-^*>M V V* «t^ V**rN j »>pfT»m of MMiofactnres. H« 
r*v », ^»:-**.\^ ^^r cr^ *>♦. ;r -^ . i f ar'y raraMsnced his careoras 
ft » V * c^*v*»»<^-* mr^ «v>s' j i nan of icttcrs. In I584, 
*. .' »N .: »v*. c "< » V- T >*k WrtT" *■ whi< he was in his l8th year^ 
PC '♦N'. S. .>^^ «•. AJv^ y? WAX , '< rx^*^*>rd *• The £»«ivcsof 
a^^^^^ > ivs* t\» \4i i'******^ ^»c«^> . a r-rr*:.-*; m the DiTine Art of 
O^^o*^' >St f^■v<•?^^*a «<«^ I t\«sae,** and fonch about ihe 
« ,..s ■»»>>!', k. ^c^, >^ ".^-v- j sfc«Mc rone c»—poo.d his ** Pa- 
> • ;,*^ s"' »-» %v» a* >»?■ K^Ar.'» ' -artraie tf — the Revelation 
^*' , ,>x . »«^vv^. K"^>evtv» w wax | x ;^f Aros^3e St. John." He 
kv ♦^'^ ^t"* *<»i>«*t^ iit^^ij **'*ca i^-^j^.! nnch npon hi» 
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polemical writings ; »n^ so fpnd 
was he of theological disputa* 
tionsy that, to keep them alive, 
he founded Chelsea college for 
the express purpose; which was 
converted into a much better 
purpose by Charles !(,— -an asy- 
lum for our brave disabled tarsb 
His *-* Basiiiion Doron,** his 
writiiigs against Bellarmine, 
and his " Dxmcnolo^ia, or 
Doctrine of Witchcraft/* are 
well known. A coilecti<m of 
his writings atkl speeches was 
published in one volume folio. 
Sever a4 orher of his pieces are 
still to be seerv in the Caballa, 
others in manuscript in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and others in 
Howard's collection. James 
died in 1625, in the 5^th year 

of his Afrc, 

JAMESONE (GEORGE), 
an eminent painter, Justly term- 
ed the Vandyke o-f Scotland, 
was horn at Aberdeen in 13 86". 
He studied under Rubens at 
Antwerp; and, afier his return 
' Jrom the coutineiit, ij»pHed 
with indefatigable industry to 
portraits in oil, though he some- 
times practised in mi^ature, 
and al&o in history and land- 
scapes. His largest portraits 
were somewhat les** than life. 
His excellence is sajd to confist' 
in delicacy and softness, with a 
clear and beautiful colouring y 
his shades not charged, but 
helped hy varnislv, with little 
appearance of the pencik When 
Viug Charles I. visited Scotland 
j^ 1635, the magistrates of 
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Edinburgh, knowing his uraje*^ 
ty's taste, employed this artist- 
to make drawings of the Scoiti?.h^ 
moi>archs, with which the king 
was so pleased, that, inquiring 
for the pointer, he sat to hint 
for his picture, and rewarded 
him with a diamond ring froni 
his own finger. It is observe 
arble,that Jamoone always drew 
himself with his hat on, either 
in imitation of his master Ru- 
bens, or OB having been indulg- 
ed in that liberty by the king 
when he sat to him. Many ol 
JamesoBe's works are in botK 
the colleges of Aberdeen ; and 
the SybilJ& there he is said tor 
have dPawt> from living beau- 
ties in that cky. His best 
works are from the year 1630' 
to his death, whit:h happened ac 
Edinburgh in }s644» 

INDULF, king of Scatlsfld, 
succeeded to M»lcom 1. in 9^53, 
and died alter a reign of eight 
yearn, 

INGLIS (Sk JAMES) was, 
descendeilfrofti an ancient lamily 
in I'lfeshirc, where he was born- 
ia the reign of James IV, He 
was educated at St- Andrews; 
went to Paris, and returned to- 
Scoilaml in the minority of 
James V, into whose favour he 
Ingratiated himself by his poe- 
try, haying written- sundry tra- 
gedies and comedies, and other 
, poems,, that were much ap- 
I plaudcd by good judjsies. He 
|j.oined the French faction a- 
I gainst the English, and, in 
i^ome skirmishes- precedii^g tho 
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battle of Piukey, so distinguish- 
ed himself, that he was knight- 
ed on the fitrld. After the loss 
of that day he retired inro Fife, 
and amused himself wirh his 
favourite studies. In 1^48 he 
published at St. Andrews his 
noted" Complaint T)f Scotland." 
This is a well written work for 
the time, and shews abundance 
of learning. He died at Cul- 
ros« in T554, 

INNES (JOHN) an anato- 
mist of considerable merit. He 
was authiir of a *' Dissertation 
on the lyluscles,'* " Anatomical 
Tabks," &c. and was for mariy 
years dissector to Dr. Monro, 
professor of anatomy in the uni- 
versity cf Edinburgh* Mr. 
Inntrs died January 11, 1778. 

JOHNSTON (ARTHUR), 
was born at Caskiehen, near 
Aberdeen, the seat of his ances- 
tors, and probably was educated 
at Aberdeen, as he afterwards 
advanced to the highest dignity 
in that university. The study 
he chiefly applied himself to 
was that of physic; and to im- 
prove hims^elf inthat science, he 
travelled into foreign parts. He 
was twice at Rome, but the 
chief place pf his rtsidtfice was 
at Padua, in which untversiry 
the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine was conferred on him in 
r6fQ, as appears from a manu- 
script copy of verses in the Ad- 
v»icatca library at Edinbtirgh. 
Afte^f leaving Padaa, he travel- 
Ted through the test of Italy, 
^d ^^^ OerjnaD|, Denmark^ 
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England, and Holhnd, and at 
last settled in France, where he 
met with great applause as. a 
Latin poet. He lived there 
twenty years, and by two wives 
had thirteen children^ At' last, 
in 1^3*, he returned to Scot- 
land, after an absence of twenty- 
fwir years. In 1 64I Dr. Jo hnston 
being at Oxford, on a visit to 
one of his daughter* married ia 
that place, he was seized with a 
violent diarrhoea, of which he 
died in a few days, in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. In what 
year Dr. Johnston was appointed 
physician to the king docj^ not 
appear ; it is most likely that 
the archbishop procured him 
that honour on his coming to 
England, in 1653, at which time 
he translated Solomon's Song 
into Latin elegiac verse, and 
dedicated it to his majesty. His 
" Psalmorum Davidis Para- 
phraisum Poetica,** was publish- 
e<l at Aberdeen and London in 
1637. His translations of the 
" Tc Deum, Creed, Decalogue," 
&c, Wjcrc subjoined to the 
Psalms when reprinted. His 
other poetical works are his 
Epigrams, his Parcrga, and his 
" Musae Anglic^," or commen- 
datory verses upon persons of 
rank in cjiurch aud state at that 
time. 

JOHNSTONE (GEORGE) 
was a younger son of an ancient 
family in Scotland, and early 
devoted himself to the sea 8er<« 
vice. Alter, passirg througli 
the 6ubordiaate statioiiM^hc was« 
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in February 1760, appointed 
master and commander ; and on 
the nth of August 176Z, ad- 
vanced to be a captain in his 
majesty's service. He contribut- 
ed very materially to a pamph- 
let, " A letter to the proprietors 
of East India stock, from John 
Johnstone, esq. late one of the 
council at Calcutta Bengal ;*' 
and in 1771 he is known to have 
written " Thoughts on our Ac- 
^uijBitions in the East Indies,** 
In 1774. he was returned mem- 
ber of parl-tameiit for Appleby. 
In^he course of his parliameo- 
tary duty, ht threw out some 
reflections on lord George Ger- 
aikiine> which occasioned a duel 
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between them, which fortunattf^ 
ly however did not prove fatal 
to ei{her party. la 1779 1m 
resumed his naval employ meat, 
and distinguished himself by hif 
bravery. His imprudent vio- 
lence, however, towards one of 
his ofiicers, caused the remain- 
der of his life to be embroiled 
with a law »u«t, which be jus£ 
lived to get rid of» He died ia 

1787. 

JOHNSTON (Dr. RO- 
BERT), a Scottish historian. 
He is the author of a very cch 
pious History of Gr«at Britian^. 
from the year 1572 to the year 
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KEILLCI^r.JOH$?), a ce- 
lebrated astronomer and 
mathematician, was born at 
Edinburgh in 1671, and stu- 
died in the university of that 
city. 1x1 16^ he went to Oxford^ 
where, being admitted of Baliol 
college, he began to read lec- 
tures according to the Newto- 
nian system, in his private cham- 
ber in that college. He is said 
to have been the first who 
taught sir Isaac Newton*s prin- 
cipUs by the experiments on 
Which tbcY are founded ; and 



this he did it seems by an tp* 
paratus of his own providing,, 
by which means he acquired « 
great reputation in the univ^er* 
sity. The £rst specimen he 
gave the public of his skill in* 
mathematical and philosophical 
knowledge, was his *' Exami- 
nation ot Dr. Burnet's Theory 
of the Ea>th,** with " Remarks 
on Mr. Whi8ton*8 Theory.** 
These theories being defended 
by their respecti/ve inventors, 
drew from Keill ** An Eza^ii- 
nauon of the Reflections 00 the 



Theory of the Earth " together 4 
Vr'ith *' A defence «»f the re- 
marks on Mr. Whiston's new 
Theorj." In 1701, he publish- 
ed hiK celebrated treacisCf in- 
tituled, " Ijitroduciio ad ve- 
<ram physicam,** which ountains 
fourteen iectures; but in the 
following editions he added two 
n)ore. This work has been 
translated iino English under 
the title of *> An Intniductiun 
-co Natural Philosophy.** After- 
wards, being elected fellow of 
the Royal Society, he wrote in 
the Philosophical Transactions 
vn the laws of AttraiCtion. In 
1709 he went to new England 
as treasurer of the Palatines. 
About the year 171 x,object ions 
being urged against sir Isaac 
Newton*s philosophy, in sup- 
port of Des Cartes's notions ut a 
plenum, Mr. Kcill published a 
paper in the Philosophical Transt 
actions on the rarity of matter, 
' aodthetenukyof it«composition. 
"While he was engaged in this 
<^bpute, queen Anne was pleas- 
ed to appoint him herdecypher^ 
er; and he continued in that 
place und^r king George I. till 
the year iyi6. The degree of 
idoctur of physic was conferred 
Aipc/n him by the university of. 
Oxford, in 17 13. He died in 
1721. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, he published 
«* tutroductio ad veram antrono- 
niiam,'* a work which was af- 
terwards translated into Eni'lish 
4»/ Dr- KijiU himself. 
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KE ILL (Dr. JAMES), am 
eminent physician, and brother 
of the foregein^f, was born in 
1673. Having travelled ahrbad, 
he afterwards read lectures on 
anatomy with great applause in 
the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the latter of which 
conferred upon him the degree 
of doctor of physic. In 1 700 
he settled at Northampton, 
where he had considerable prac- 
tice as a physician. He died 
there in 1 7 19. He published 
** An £n^li>h translation of * 
Lemery*s chemistry ;" an " Ac- 
count of Anii^ral Secretion, the 
quantity of blood in the human 
body, land mu&cular motion ;" a 
treatibc on anatomy ; and seve- 
ral pieces in^he i'hilosophicai 
Transact ions« 

KEITH (JAMES), field- 
marshal in tile Prussian service, 
was the younger son of Wil- 
liam Keith, carl Marischal of 
Scotland, and was born in 1696. 
He was designed by his friendt 
lor the law, but his tiidinatioa 
led to arms, and the first occa- 
sion of his drawing his sword 
was rather an unhappy one. 
When he was about eighteen 
years of age, the rebellion broke 
out in Scotland, and at the in- 
stigation of his mother he join* 
ed the party of James. He was 
wounded at the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, and after it made his es- 
cape to France. Here he ap- 
plied himself to military studies, 
and, going to Madrid, he, by 
ihe interest of the duke of Liria| 



ebtAiaed a commission in the 
frish bri ftadcs, then commanded 
br the duke of Ormond. He 
afterwards attCDded the dttke of 
Liria, when he went ambas- 
sador to Nfuflcovjf and being 
by him recommendefjt to the 
Gzarina, was promoted to the 
tank of Retittnant-general, and 
invested with the- order of the 
Black eagle. He distinguished 
himself by hi» valour and good 
eon<lucc in the Russian service; 
and had no inconsiderable share 
in the revolutioa that raised 
Elizabeth, the daughter ofPeter 
the Great, to the throne. He 
also served ia several embassies. 
While he was in the Russian 
service, anil a peace about to be 
concluded between the Russians 
and the Tarks, Keith and the 
Turkish Grand Visier were ap- 
pointed commissioners. There 
two personages met, and the in- 
terpreters of the Russian and 
Turkish languages between 
them. When all way conclud- 
ed, tlvy arose to separate ; the 
A/Iarshal nKide his bow with his 
hat in hi» hand, and t^hc visier 
his iofam with the turban on his 
head ; but when these ceremo- 
nies were over, the visier turned 
widdenly, and coming up to 
Keith, took him freely by the 
hand, anJ in the broadest Scot- 
tish dialect, declared warmly, 
that it made him " unco happy, 
row he was sae fap frae hame^ 
to meet a countryman in his ex- 
alted station." Keith stared at 
•this addfcss/ and expressed his 
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sorprise r the visier told h\i^ 
** My father was bellman of 
Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, and' I' 
remem1)er to have seen youjsir^ 
and your brother, often occa* 
sionally passing.** Finding' the 
honours of Russia but a kind of 
splendid stavery, Keith left that 
court and entered the Prussian 
service. The king of Prussia 
made him field-4narshal of hia^ 
forces, and governor of Berlin ; 
and distinguished htm so far by 
his confidence, as to travel in 
disguise with him over a great 
part of Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary. In business he made 
him his chief counsellor ; in hit 
diverHons hischiel companion. 
This brave and experienced 
genera], after many important 
services in the wars of that iU 
'lustrious' monarch, was kiliediD 
the unfortunate affair of Hoh- 
kirchen, in the year 175S. 

KENNEDY (Dr. RO- 
BERT) an ingenious yoong 
chemist and mineralogist^ 
whose earl^ death will long be 
regretted by the friends of sci* 
enee. He is the author of seve- 
ral papers in the Tranactions of 
the Royil Society of Edinburgh* 
He died on the 13 th of May 

KIRKALDY {WILUAM> 
of Grange, a distinguished mi« 
litary character in the reign of 
queen Mary, He early joined 
himself to the party known by 
the name of the lords of the 
Congregation, and distinguished 
himscU in several cncou^tcw' 
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tilth the French forces under 
the queen regent. For hia con- 
cern in the murder of cardinal 
Beati>n he had been attainted ; 
hut the attainder was taken off 
by a parliHment held in Js^3 
In 1566 Kirkaldy joined the 
confederacy of the nobles for 
the removal of Bothwell and 
the protection of. the infant 
prince ; and on the field of Pink- 
cy, ^^here the hostile armies 
met, received the surrender of 
Mary to their power. He af- 
terwards pursued Bothwell, 
%vho with a few arRied ships 
lived in a state of piracy, sea:- 
tered his saiali fleet, cook a part 
n( it, and obli};ed him to fly 
with a single »hip towards Nor- 
way. In 1369, Mary, though | 
a prist<ner in England, had still 
a number of partisans in Scot- 
land, who yet hoped to re8tt)rc 
her to the throne. Maitland 
was at the head of that party ; 
and he soon drew over Kirkal- 
dy, who was governor of the 
castle of Edinburgh, to the same 
. £ide^ Meantime the regent 
Murray was. killed ; a^nd Mait- 
land and Kirkaldy, on that event, 
were at the utmost pains to re- 
store some degree of harmony 
aniong their countrymen. They 
. procured fur this purpose an 
amicable conference ^mong the 
leaders of the two factions. 
But while the one demanded 
the restoration of the queen, as 
ihe on|y thiiig which could 
re*cstablish the public trauquil- 
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the Icing's authority -to b« ■ $a 
sacred that it was on no account 
to be called in question or im- 
paired ; and neither of them 
would reccdtr in the least point 
from their opinions, they sepa- 
rated without any prospect of 
concord. The chiefs of the 
queen's faction, assembling at 
Linlithgow, marched thence to 
Edinburgh ; and Kirkaldy, who 
was both governor of the castle 
and provost of the town, pre- 
vailed on the citizens, though 
with some difficulty, to admit 
them within the gates, loge- 
iher with Kirkaldy, the earl of 
Athol, and Maitland acc<:d;:d 
almost openly to their party ; 
and, encouraged by the acqui- 
sition of persons, so illustrious 
by their birth, or ^o emineuc 
for their abilities, they publish- 
ed a proclamation, dtcUring 
their intention to support the 
queen*s authority. On the ap- 
proach of some English troops, 
however, Mary's adherents, not 
thinking themselves safe in E- 
dinburgh, retired to Linlithgow, 
and there openly proclaimed 
the queen's authority. The 
nobles who adhered to the kitig 
issticd a counter proclamation, 
and sir William Drury came 
from England to their assistance 
with a thousand foot and tliree 
hundred horse, 'ihe earl of 
Lennox now returned to Scot* 
land; was elected regent; and 
a cessation of arms was conclud- 
ed between the two contending 
factiuQi* Ou the vl.i)' iUgr i^ 
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♦ ciptration of the truce, which 
2ia<i been observcii with little 
exactness on either tide, Captain 
Crawford surprised and took 
the castle of Dunbarton for the 
rcfreut, • Kirkaldy, however, 
•till kept possesMon of Edin- 
burgh castle. On the 3d of 
September If 71, while the par- 
liament of the king sat at Stir- 
ling, in the midst of all -the se- 
curity which confiiienee in their 
own numbers or distance from 
danjrer could inspire, they were 
awakened early one morning by 
the shouts of the enemy in the 
heart of the town, in a mo- 
ment, the houses of every per- 
s<m of distinction were sur- 
rounded, and before they kuew 
what to think of so strange an 
event, the Regent, "the earls of 
Argyle, Morton, Glen cairn, 
Cussilis, Eglinton, Montrose, 

• Buchan, the Urds Sempil, 
Cathcart, Oglive, were all made 
prisoners, and mounted behind 
troopers, who were ready to 
carry them to Edinburgh. Kirk* 
aldy was the autbor of this dar- 
ing enterprise; and if he had 
xiotbeeninduccdjby the ill-timed 
anxiety of his friends about his I 
safety, not to hazard his own 
prrson in conducring it, that 
day would have terminated the 
contest between the two fac- 
tions, and have restored peace 
to his country. By his direc- 
tion, four hundred men, under 
the command of Huntly, lord 
Claud Hamilton, and Scot of 
Bucclcushi Kt out fitfm £Jifl- 
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bui^rh, and the better to cooceat 
their design marched towards 
the south. But they soon wheel- 
ed tnthe right, and rode, straight 
to Stifling. By four in the 
morning they arrived there; 
not one centinel was posted on 
the walls, nor a sin,rle man was 
awake about the pUce. They 
met with no resistance from any 
person they had seized except 
Morton. He defending his 
house with obstihute valour, 
they were obliged to set it on 
fire, and he did not surrender 
till forced out of .it by the ^ 
dimes.. In performing thid some 
time was coobumed ; and the 
private men, unaccustomed to 
regular discipline, left their co- 
lours, and began to rifle the 
houses and shops of the citizens. 
The noise and uproar in the 
towHTeached the castle. The 
earl of Mar sallied out with 
thirty soldiers, fired briskly up* 
OH the enemy, of whom almost 
none but the officers kept to- 
gether in a body. The t;owns'> 
men took arms to assist their 
governor; a sudden panicstruck 
the assailants; some fled, some 
surrendered themselves to their 
own prisoners; and had not the 
borderers who followed Scot 
■prevented a pursuit by carrying 
off all the horsc^s within the 
place, not a man would have 
escaped. If the regent had 
not unfortunately been killed, 
the loss on the king's side would 
have been as inconsiderable aa. 
the aUriu wa» great. Kirkaldj 
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|[ad tile glory of concetting cftii 
plan v^ith great secrecy ^fid 
prudence; bat Morton'a fortu- 
nate obstinacy, and the want 
of discipline among his own 
troops, deprived him of saccess, 
the only thing waaeing to ren- 
der ^is equal to the most ap- 
plauded military enterprises of 
the kiod.' Upon Morton's ap« 
pointment to the regency, find- 
ing the cjucen's party divided 
into tvro factions, he endea«- 
toured to divide and weaken 
k still farther by a separate nc- 
gociation. He made the first 
©vcrture to KirHaldy gnd his 
associates, and endeavoured to 
renew the negociation with 
thehi, which duiyng the life of 
hU predecessor had been broken 
eff by his own artifices. But 
Kirkaldy knew Mort(yi*s views 
and system of government to be 
very different from those of the 
former regent ^ and Maitland 
considered him as a personal 
and implacable enemy. ^U 
hopes of accommodation there- 
fore vanished. With the lead- 
ers of the other faction Morton 
was more soccessful. But Kirk- 
aldy, though abandoned by his 
associates, did not lose courage, 
« nor en'tertain any thoug^ts of 
I ,accpmmodation. Though all 
Scotland had now submitted to 
■ the king, h« still resolved to 
ifefend the castle in the queen's 
name, and to await the arrival 
of the promised sijccours from 
X'rahce. The regent was in 
wani«f every th'iig necessary 
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for carrying on a sicge^ B«t 
Elisabeth sent sir William Dm- 
ry into Scotland wi:h fifteen 
hundred foot and a considerabfo 
train- of artillery to his asaiet- 
ance. The regieat joined him 
with all his forcesy:and trenches 
were opened, and approacbet 
regularly made against, the cas- 
tle. Kirkaldy defended himself 
with courage, augmented by 
despair. Three afid thirty days 
he resisted all the efforts of the 
Scots and English,, who pushed^ 
OB their attacks with courage 
and with emulation: nor did 
he demand a. parley, tiU the 
fortifications were bettered 
down, one of the wells^ in the 
castle dried up, and the other 
choked with rubbish. Evcp 
then his spirit was unsubdued, 
and he determined rather to 
fall gloriously behind the hsc 
intrenchment than to yield to 
such inveterate enemies. But 
hjfc garrison wi* not animated 
with the san:e heroic and do 
peraie resolutipn, and, rising in 
a mutiny forced him to capitu- 
late. He surrendered himself 
to Drury, on the a9th ef May 
I573> who promised, in the 
name of his mistress t^at he 
should be favourably treated. 
But Morton insisted that they 
should sufiVr the punishment 
due to their rebellion and obsti- 
cy ; and drclared, that so long 
as they were allowed to live, 
he did not reckon his own per- 
son ct" authority secure ; and 
Elizabcih, wiihout ' regarding 
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Drurys honour, or his promises 
in her name, abandoned them 
to the regeiu*d disposal. ' He 
first confined them to separate 
prisons ; and soon after, with 
Hitzabctb's consent, condemned 
Kirkaldy and his brother to be 
hanged ac the cross of Edin- 
burgh. 

KNOX (JOHN) the hero 
of the reformation in Scotland, 
was born at Giffbrd near Had- 
ding^ton,-ifi the year 1505. He 
received the rudiments of his 
education in the grammar 
school of Haddington ; and af- 
terwards studied philosophy and 
theology at St. Andrews, under 
John Major. His progress was 
rapid, and hifi attainments in 
theological science were such, 
fhat, according to Backanarj,he 
obtained the order of priesthood 
earlier than is ordinarily al- 
lowed by the canons. By read- 
ing the w^orks of Jerom and St. 
Austin, he was iod to quit the 
subtleties of school divinity 
which he had imbibed under 
Major, and attached himself to 
a plain and more literal method 
of interpretation. He imbibed 
the principles of the protestants 
from the famous George Wish- 
art, who had preached them at 
Dundee, and for which he su tier- 
ed martyrdom at the stake 
through the presecution ot Car- 
dinal Beaton. Kno^g no way 
discouraged, but rather incited, 
by this event, renounced the 
< Catholic- faith, and declared 
tuoueif a zealous prolesum^ 



He, too, tike his master Wishatt^ 
met with much discurbancc and 
opposition in propagating his 
principles, although he took a 
more private way, by giving 
lectures and catechetical iastruc* 
tions to his pupils. He became 
so obnoxious to the cardinal,, at 
only to find safety in continual- 
ly chaoging his .place of resi- 
deace. Almost immediately 
after the murder of the cardinal^ 
in I547« at the castle of St. An* 
drews, Knox, then in the forty- 
second year of his age, associat- 
ed himself with the perpetrators 
of that action. He commenced 
his puUic career by a theologi- 
cal debate with Annan, dean of 
St. Andrews ; and soon alter in 
a sermon before that university^ 
he 1»oldly undertook to prove» 
that the church of Rome is the 
Beast of the Revelation, atid the 
Whore of Babylon, who makes 
ner^^handize of the soulsof men. 
Violent disputes naturally en- 
Hied betwixt him ^ud the cler- 
gy, and popery was perceived 
to lose much in the controversy. 
In the mean time close siege 
was laid to tlu; castle, iuto 
which the assassins of cardinal 
Beaton had throw o themselves* 
It was at length reduced by the 
French troops, who conveyed 
the murderers, an'd Mr. Knox 
among their other associates, to 
France, where they remained 
prisoners on board the gallies* 
This event happened in July 
1547. Whilt in this situation^ 
Mr. Knox wioLc ^ CoolMsioii 
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af his faith, and trantmitted it 
to hi9 partizans ia Scotland. 
He was sec at liberty earl^~next 
year; but, learning that the 
papists still maintained a great 
anajority in his own coontry, 
he took refuge in £ng4and. un- 
der the protestant protection of 
Edward VL He preached in 
▼artous parts of the kingdom, 
and was appointed one of his 
majesty's itinerary chaplains. 
On the accession of Mary he 
Kturned to Scotland,, and 
preached privately at Edin- 
burgh; bat finding the clergy 
exasperated again-st him, in or- 
der to escape their pursuit he 
fled to Frankfort, the asylum »f 
a large congregatioa of Engluh 
protestantsTrom the persecution 
•f queen Mary ot England. 
Mr. Knox, while he sided with 
them in many things, with the 
utmost vehemence opposed 
their liturgy; the same that 
liad been established in England 
by Edward Vf. The congre- 
gation were obliged tp request 
the interference of the magis- 
trates ; and under apprehensions 
that they were proceeding to 
banish htm as an incendiary, he 
vetttrned to Scotland, but made 
A visit on his route to Calvin 
at Geneva. Well received on 
his return home by the nobility, 
and other persons of considera- 
tion who patronised the protes- 
tant cause, he, by the persuasion 
•f the earl of Glencairn, addres- 
sed a letter to the queen dow- 
ages^ whicb^ when she had per- . 
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ssed, she delivered into u 
hands of the bishop of GlaGgoi 
intimating, that he might rl 
read a pasquinade. Whc 

Knos^heard the character ao< 
reception given to his letter, h( 
is said to have improved upoi 
its vehemence by the addi(i( 
of dreadful menaces of God*i| 
wrath again&t her maje&t]^ 
Being not long afterwards invito 
ed to Geneva to take the spirit«| 
ual charge of certain separatistai 
from the congregation of Frank- 
fort, he took leave of his au- 
dience at Edinburgh.. Immc-.. 
diately upon his departure, a 
summons 'Was issued for him to 
appear before the clergy at 
Edinburgh^ Not appearing, he 
was burnt in efHgy at the cross 
in July 1S5S- ^ 15^8 came 
fron» the press his ** First Blast 
of the Trumpet against the 
monstrous Reg.iment of Wo- 
men.*' The whole spirit of 
this piece was construed into a 
design to excite ^ rebellion a* 
gainst the queens of Scotland 
and England ; for Mary of £ng. 
knd was still living. Repre* 
sentations importing as muck 
being made to the Syndics of 
Geneva, Mr. Knox thought it 
necessary to make a precipitate 
retreat from that city, and to 
return to his own country. 
Soon after his arrival- in Scot- 
land, where he was cordially ret 
ceived by his party, be wascho* 
sen protestant minister of Edin« 
burgh. During the time the 
lord» of the Cf»pgregatioa wesc 
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ksftembled at Perth, the bold 
R.e former, after having received 
sl summons from the queen re- 
^^nt, commanding the xmuistcrs 
oC the Congregation to ap|)ear 
tcforc her, in order to account 
Cor their seditious practices, 
ytreached before the lords a 
v^hen^nt sermon again^ KloJa- 
try, and the nionumenis of 
idolatry, meaning the monas- 
teries, altars, images, crucifixes, 
ctnd other ornaments of the pa- 
pist dmrches. The next day, 
the iith June 1559, the mob 
s^ssanlted tne priests and monks, 
I and so entirely pillaged the two 
convents of the Black and Grey 
Friars at Perth, as ro leave no- 
thing but the walls. From 
thence they proceeded to the 
Carthusian convent; where they 
also destroyed every thing but 
thcvoutward walh. Knox now 
removed to St; Andrews, where 
I he addressed the jJebpli^ from 
1 the pulpit on the subject of 
I Chrisc*s casting out the buyers 
I and sellers from the temple. 
I The mob may be always left to 
I themselves for tbc application 
of ^ctrines which encourage 

f mischief. They proceeded with 
all expedition' to plunder and 
demolish the religious houses of 
St. Andrews, In consequence 
of his preaching likewise the 
i abbey qi Scone, an^i must of 
the religious houses iq the coun- 
ties of Perth and Fife, were de- 
spoiled of their ornaments and 
plundered. The duke of Nor- 
folk arrived with w atthj from 
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Eifgtand about tlus time, t<]r 
the support of the lord» of the 
Congregation ; but the deatln 
of the queen regent put a stop 
to any further commotions* 
Mr. Knox was now again e8tab«> 
lished minister of £diflburgb« 
and daily harangued in his ser* 
mons against the numerous re» 
ligious houses still remaining in 
the kingdom. In one of these 
harangues he is reported to 
have observed, " that the true 
way to banish the rooks was to 
pull down their nests.** An 
act was therefore passed by tho 
States for demolishing all clois- 
ters and abbey churches that 
were not yet pulled down. Oa 
the 20th of August 156 1, queen 
Mary arrived in Scotland from 
France. Having been educated 
in the principles of the Catholic 
religion, she immediately cstab* 
lished a private mass in her own 
chapel, Knox's zeal and ifidig** / 
nation Vi^as roused at this, and 
rn his discourse on the following 
Sunday he inveighed bitterly a- 
gainst it. A general assembl]^ 
o{ the church was' convened in 
June 1564, where the secretarf 
Lechington, proposing a change 
in the manner of praying for 
the queen, Mr. Knox maintain- 
ed a long dispute with him, ia 
ii^hich he strenuously and njost 
impolitely affirmed, chat it wa« 
not kiwful 4(0 .pray for her in 
any <2,thcr.'OT0iiuer than as an 
idolater, -^'he (j»9rriage of the 
queen w^cH thix: young, lord 
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f^y, \hh youthful nbbldman 
%as advised, in order co impress 
the people in his favour, to at- 
tend the preaching of Knox. 
This he did on the 19th of Au- 
gust; but Mr. Knox after many 
other offensive passages, observ- 
ed, with consummate effron* 
tery, " that God sometimes set 
over his people for their iagrati- 
twde and offences^ women and 
boy!«." For this he was ordered 
before the council and prohibit- 
ed from preaching for several 
days. The year 1567 produced 
in Scotland two extraordinary 
events, the #iueen's resignation 
of the government, and the sac- 
cession of Janaes Vf. to the 
throne. Mr. Knox was ap- 
pointed to preach at the coro- 
nation of the prince, as he was 
also at the meeting of the re- 
gent's parliament, about the 
end of that year. The year 
1569 was marked by an event, 
the murder of the recent Mur- 
ray, whi«h greatly afflicted Mr. 
Knox. 1 he last public act of our 
2ealous reformer, waa the ad- 
mission of Mr,. James Lawson, 
sub' principal of the King's col- 
lege of Aberdeen, as a minister 
ot £dinbMrgh, and particularly 
as hi<i own successor, on the 9tli 
of November iJ7a. His dis- 
course upon this solemn occa- 
fltofl, treated of the reciprocal 
duties of a pastqr and his ilock ; 
lie expressed Jim ^satisfaction in 
the ability of^«htr.-riekX- minister; 
«nd concluceV^ witHi^ pathetic 
4icoedi^iod. Apski! preacher's 
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voice wtts already two w^lt to 
be generally heard; and hi» 
bodily infirmities increased dai- 
ly. Ho was visited during his 
illness by the earl of Morton, 
and the principal nobility and . 
^gentry of the kingdom. Oq 
the 24 th of November he 
breathed his last. Zeal, intre« 
pidity*- disinterestedness, wero 
virtues which Knox- possessed 
in an eminent degree. He was 
acquainted too with the learn- 
ing cultivated in that age ; and 
excelled in that species of elo« 
quence which is calculated to 
rouse and to inflame. His max- 
ims,, however, were often too 
severe, and the impetuosity of 
his tfemper excessive. , Rigi4 
and uncomplying himself, ho 
showed BO indulgence to th^ 
infirmities of others. Regard- 
less of the distinctions of rank 
and character, he uttered bis 
admonitions with an acrimony 
and vehemence more apt to ir<* 
ritate than to reclaim. This 
often betrayed him into inde- 
cent and undutiful espressionf 
with respect to the queen*j) per- 
son and conduct. Those very 
qualities, however, which now 
render his character less annia* 
ble, fitted hin) to be the instru- 
ment of Providence for advanc- 
ing the reformation among a 
fierce people, and enabled hini 
to face dangers, and to surmount 
opposition, from which a person 
of a more gentle spirit would 
have been apt to shrink back. 
By aa UAwearied ap^>lication to 
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s^adf and to business, as well as 
by the frequency and fervour 
ot his public discourses, he had 
worn out a constitution natu- 
rally strong. During a linger- 
ing illness he discovered the ut- 
ihost fortitude ; and met the 
approaches of dea(h with a 
ma^animity inseparable from 
Ijiis character. He was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Giles, 
sow the Parli^icnt Square, his 
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remains being attended to thft 
grave by many eminent persons^ 
and by crowds of mourning ci- 
tizens. The earl of Morton, 
who was present, pronounced 
his eulogium in a few words, 
the more honourable for Knox, 
as tliey came ^ from one whom 
he had often censured with pe- 
culiar severity, " There lies He 
who never feared the face of 
man." 
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LA M B R U N (MARGA- 
RET), a famous Scottish 
lady, and one of the retinue of 
Mary queen of Scots; as was 
also her husband, who, dying of 
grief for the tragical end of 
th'At princess, his wife took up 
a resolution of revenging the 
4eath of both upon qiieen Eliza- 
beth. For that purpose she put 
on a man's habit, and, assuming 
the name of Anthony dparke, 
repaired to the court of the 
queen of England, always car- 
rying with her a brace of pis- 
tols, one to kill Elizabeth, and 
th^ other, to shoot herself in or- 
der to avoid the vengeance of 
the law ; but her design mis- 
carried by an accident which 
saved the queen's life. One. 
flay, as Sirs was pufihing through I 
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the crowd to come up to hef 
majesty, who was then walk« 
ing in her garden, she chanced 
to drop one of her pistols. This 
being seen by. (he guards, she 
was seized, in order to be senc 
immediately to prison ; but tb6 
queen, not suspecting her to be 
one of her own sex, had a mind 
first to examine her. Accord- 
ingly, demanding her name^ 
country, and quality, Margaret 
replied with an unmoved stead- 
iness, " Madam, though I ap- 
pear in this habit, I am a wo- 
man ; my name is Margaret 
Lamb^un. I was several years 
in the service of queen Mary, 
my mistress, whom you have 
so unjustly put to death; and 
by her death you have also 
caused that oi my busbAod, 
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itho died of grief to see s0 in- 
pocenta queen perish so iriiqui- 
lously. Now, a9 1 had the 
greatest love and afiection for 
both these perscmages, I resolv- 
ed, at the peril oF my life, to 
revenge their death by killing 
you, who are the cause of both." 
»— " You arc (said the queen) 
persuaded that in this action 
you have done your duty, and 
satisfied the demands which 
your love fnr your mirtres«» and 
for yotir spouse indispensably 
required from you j but what 
think you now it is my duty to 
do to you ?*• Lambrun replied, 
with the same unmoved hardi- 
fiess, " I will tell your majesty 
frankly my opinion, provided 
ynu will please to let rpe know 
vvhcthcr you put this question 
in the quality of a queen, or in 
that of a judge ?** To which her 
majesty professing that it was 
in that ot a queeii, ** Then (said 
Margaret) your majesty ought 
to grant me a pardop."-— " But 
tvhat assurance or security can 
you give me (said the queen) 
that you will not make the like 
•tfempt upon some other occa- 
sion?" Lambrun replied ;" Ma- 
<Jam, a favour which is given 
under such restraint, i«no more 
a favour ; and, in so doing, yo«r 
fnajesty would act against me 
is a judge." The queen, turn- 
ing to S'^me of hrr council, said, 
'* I have been thirty years a 
«|ueen ; but don't remember to 
have had such a lecture ever 
jt^i to flit before*," and im- 
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mediately granted the pardoi| 
entire and unconditional, giv- 
ing her also a safe conduct till 
she should be set upon the coatt 
of France. 

LAUDER (WILLIAM), z 
native of Scotland, memorable 
for an attempt to ruin the repu- 
tation of Milton; an attempt 
which ended in the destruction 
of his own. He began Brst to 
retail part of his design in the 
" Gentiemap*s Magazine," in 
T747 ; and, finding that his for« 
gerics were not detected, was 
encouraged, in l75T,to collect 
them, with additions, into a vo- 
lume, intituled, ** An Essay on 
Milton*s Use and Imitation of 
the Moderns in his Paracli?c 
Lost," 8vo. The fidelity of hit 
quotations had been doubted hj 
several people ; and the false- 
hood of them was soon after 
demonstrated by Mr. (after- 
wards bishop) Douglas, in a 
pamphlet, intituled " Milton 
vindicated from the charge of 
Plagiarism, brought agiinst him 
by i<auder; and Lauder him* 
self convicted of several Forge- 
ries and gross Impositions on 
the Public." Thd appearance 
of this detection overwhelmed 
Lauder with confusion. He 
subscribed a confession dictated 
by Dr. Johnson ; and, finding 
that his character was not to 
be retrieved, quitted the king- 
dom, and passed the remainder 
of his life in the universal con- 
tempt ^f ikM litcrarv irsrUi^ 
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tie ditd at Barbadoes la ijjo 
6r 1771. 

LAW (JOHN), the famou* 
projector, was the eldest son of 
a goldsmith burgess in Edin- 
burgh, by Elisabeth Campbell, 
heiress of Laurieston near that 
tity ; and was born about the 
year i68i. He was bred to no 
business; but possessed great 
abilities, and a very fertile in- 
dention. He had the address, 
When bat a very young maa, to 
recommend himself to the king's 
fniiiisters in Scotland, to arrange 
and fit the revenue accounts, 
which were in great disorder 
at the time of settling the equi- 
valent before the union of the 
kingdoms. The attention 6f 
the Scottish parliament being 
also turned to the contrivance 
of some means for supplying 
the kingdom with money, and 
facilitating the circulation of 
specie, for want of which the 
industry of Scotland languished, 
he proposed to them, for these 
purposes, the establishment of 
a bank of a particular kind, 
Which he seems to have ima- 
gined might issue paper to the 
Amount of the whole value of 
all the lands in the country : 
but this scheme the parllariient 
by no means thought it ezpe. 
dient to adopt. His father dy- 
ing about the year 1704, Law 
Succeeded to the snjall e«tate of 
X.aurie8ton ; but the rents being 
insufficient for his expences, he 
had recourse to gaming. He 
^as uU and graceful in his per- 
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•on, and much addicted to gal« 
lantry and finery; and givin^^ 
a sort of ton at Edinburgh, he 
went commonly by the name 
of Beau Law. He was forced 
to fiy his country, however, ill 
the midst of his career, having 
in a duel killed^his antagonist! 
and in sdme of the French lite* 
rary c^zettes it is said that h5 
run ok with a married lady. \tk 
his flight from justice he visited 
Italy; and was banished from 
Venice and Genoa, because he 
contrived to drain the youth of 
these cities of their money, by 
his superiority of calculation* 
He wandered over all Italy, liv* 
ing on the event of the most 
singular bets and wagers, which 
seemed to be advantig^oOs to 
those who were curious after 
novelty, but which vrere always 
of the most certain success with 
regard to him. He arrived aC 
I'Urin, and proposed his systeni 
to the duke of Savoy, who saw 
at once that, by deceiving his 
subjects, he would in a short 
time have the whole money o£ 
the kingdom in his possession ; 
but that Sagacious prince asking 
him how his subjects were to 
pay their taxes when all their 
money should be gone. Law 
was disconcerted, not expecting 
such a question. Having been 
banished from Italy, and thut 
repulsed at Turin, Law pro« 
ceeded to Paris, where he was 
already known as a projector* 
In the lifetime of Louis ^IV* 
he had transmitted hi$ schemes 
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to Dcstnarcit and to Chamll- 
lard, who had rejected them as 
dangerous innovations. He 
fiovf proposed them to the duke 
of Orleans, who desired Noailles 
to examine them, to be as fa- 
vourable in his report as possi- 
ble, and to remark such of them 
as were practicable. Noailles 
called in the assistance of seve- 
ral merchants and bankers, who 
were averse to the system. Law 
then proposed the establishment 
of a bank, composed of a com- 
t)any, with a stock of six mil- 
lions. Such an institution pro- 
mised to be very advantageous 
to commerce. An arret of the 
ad March 1 716 established this 
bank by authority in favour of 
Xiaw and his associates ; two 
hundred thousand 'shares were 
instituted of one thousand livres 
each ; and Law deposited in it 
to the value of two or three 
thousand crowns, which he had 
accumulated in Italy by gaming 
or otherwise. This establish- 
ment vei-y mOch displeased the 
bankers, because at the begin- 
Jiing business was transacted 
here at a very small premium, 
which the old financiers had 
charged very highly.' Many 
people had at first little confi- 
dence in this bank; but when 
it was found that the payments 
were made with quickness and 

J>unctuality, they l-egan to pre- 
cr its notes to ready money. 
In consequence of this shares 
yoFe :o ii'iore than tucnty tini^s 
'their original value; and in 
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1 1 719 their valuation was more 
than eighty times the amount 
of all the current specie in the 
kingdom. But the following 
year, this great fabric of false 
credit fell to the ground, and 
almost overthrew the French 
government, ruining some thou- 
sands of families ; and it is re> 
markable, that the same despe- 
rate game was played by the 
South Sea directors m England, 
in the same fatal year, 1710. 
Law being exiled as soon as the 
credit of his projects began to 
fail, retired to Venice, where h^ 
died in 1 7 29. The principles 
upon which Law*8 original 
scheme was founded, are ex- 
plained by himself in a ** Dis- 
course concerning Money and 
Trade,** which he publi^hed in 
Scotland. •* The splendid but 
visiboary ideas which ^are set 
forth in that and some other 
works upon the same principles, 
(Dr. Adam Smith observes), 
still continue to make an im- 
pression upon many people, and 
have perhaps in part contribut- 
ed to that excess of banking 
which has of lare been com* 
plained of both in Scotland and 
in other places.*' 

LEECHMAN (Dr. WIL- 
LIAM) was born in the parish 
of Dolphington, Lnnarkshire, 
in the year 1706. He learned 
the rudiments of the languages 
at the parish achool of Dolphing- 
ton, and afterwards completed 
his education at the university 
of '£dinburgh. About the b^ 
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giilmng of the year 173 T, Mr. 
X^ecchman offered himself for 
probadonery trials to the pres- 
bytery of Paisley, was licensed 
to preacJi by that presbytery, 
and continued a preacher with- 
out any kind of preferment for 
five years. In the year 1736 
he wai presented as pastor to 
the parish of Beith, where he 
continued about sfcven years, 
after which period he was elec- 
ted to the divinity chair in the 
oniversify of Glasgow. He fil- 
led this ofiice with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to his 
Scholars. In 1 761 he was rais- 
£d to the dignity of principal of 
the university, in which situa- 
tion he remained till his death, 
vrhich happened December 3, 
1785. His publication^ were 
few, but they are generally 
known and admired. His " £s> 
£ay on Prayer*' will long remain 
a lasting monument of a devout 
and benevolent heart, as well as 
of an enlarged and highly cul* 
tivated understanding. 
s LEkMONT (THOMAS), 
a poet oi Scotland in the 13th 
tentury. The history of the 
life and writings of this person 
is involved in ioipcnctrable ob- 
scurity; but among his country* 
snen the fame of a prophet as 
well as a poet has been always 
attached to his name. The 
principal family of his name 
was that of Esslement; and 
from it he is said to have deriv- 
ed his origin ; bat the family of 
«ur poet seems to have taken its 
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title firom Ercildon, or, accord* 
Ing to the modern corruption 
£arUtoun, a village in the coun* 
ty of Berwick, where the re* 
mains of his cottage are still 
pointed out. The period of the 
union with England was the 
crisis of Lermont^s fame as ill 
inspired poet; for as We art in* 
formed by Robert Birrel, ** at 
this tyme, all the hail comons of 
Scotland that had red or uiider- 
standing, wer daylie speiking 
and exponeing of Thomas Ry- 
mer hes prophesie, and of other 
prophesies quhilk wer prophe- 
sied in auld tymes.** That he 
distinguished himself by hit 
poetical compositions is evident 
from the accumulated testimo- 
nies of early writers, as well as 
from the honourable appellation 
by which he is still recognised 
among his countrymen. Ro^ 
bert of Brunne, who flourished 
about the year 1303, comme- 
morates him as the author of an 
incomparable romance intituled 
" Sir Tristrcm." This poem 
has been printed, with accom* 
panymentsby Mr. Walter Scott. 
On a stone yet preserved in the 
front wall of the church of 
Earlstoun is this insciption : 

AULD KBTMER's RACK: 
LIB! IN TUIS FI.ACX. 

LESLIE (JOHN), bishop 
of Ross, and a faithful adherent 
of Mary queen of Scots, wat 
born in 1526, and educated at 

the uoinnitj of Ab^rdcciij of 
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VKIcTi diocese he was made of- • 
fici^I when but a youth, ^e | 
was soon after created doctor of j 
civil and canon law ; but his in- ' 
clination leading him to the 
itudy of divinity . he took orders 
9nd became parson of Une. 
\Vhen the reformation began to 
spread in Scotland, Dr. I^cslie 
in 1560 distinguished himself at 
iEdinburglv as a principal advo- 
cate for the Romish church, and 
was afterwards deputed by the 
chief nobility of that religion to 
condole with queen Mary on 
the death of her husband, the 
king of France, and to invite 
her to return to her native do- 
minions. Accordingly, after a 
short residence with her majes- 
ty, they embarked together at 
Calais in 1561, and landed at 
Leith. She immediately made 
him one of her privy council, 
and a senator of the college of 
justice. In 1564, he was made 
abbot of Lindores ; and on the 
death of Sinclair, was promoted 
to the bishopric of Ro£S. While 
in this situation he published 
the laws of Scotland, ccmmoniy 
called " Tbc Bhfk acts of Par- 
liament," from the Saron cha 
racter in which they were print- 
ed. In 1568, queen Mary hav- 
ing fled to England, was there 
detained a prisoner. Commis- 
sioners being appointed by 
3&lizabeth to examine into the 
cau»e of the dispute between 
Mary and her Scottish subjects, 
the bishop of Roes was nominat- 
ed 9imor^ thoie on the piin of 
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the queen of Scots. Dissapolnt* 
cd in her expectations from 
this conference, Mary sent th^ 
bishop ambassador to qneen 
Elizaheth, who paid little atten* 
tion to his complaints. He 
then began to negociate a marW 
riage bctiA'Ccn his royal rait- 
tress and the duke of Norfolk ; 
which negociation proved fa-- 
tal to tl:e duke, and was the 
cause of Leslie's belUg sent to 
the Towtr. In 1573 he wai 
banished the kingdom, and re- 
tired to Holland. The two 
following years he spent in 
fruitle&s endeavours to engage 
the powers of Furope to espouse 
the cause of his queen. His 
last application was to the 
pope ; but the power of Eliza- 
beth had no less weight with 
his holiness than with the other 
princes of Europe. Finding all 
his personal applicationi ineffeo- 
tual, he had recourse to hi« pcli 
in MaryS vindication. During 
his exile he wa^madecoadjutob 
tu the archbishop of Rouerr. 
He was at Brussefs when he re- 
ceived the account of queen 
Mary's fate; and, filled with 
grief, he immediatly retired to 
the convent of Guirtembe^, 
near that city, where he died ia 
the year 1596. It was during^ 
the bng captivity of Mary, 
that he amused himself in writ- 
ing the history of Scotland, and 
his other works. The elegance 
and charms of literary occupa- 
tions, served tO' assuage the 
violence tf hi$ woc9, |Hi 
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knowledge and judgement as a 
historian are equally to be com- 
mended. Where he acts as the 
transcriber of Boece, there may 
be dtstinguisfied indeed some of 
the inaccuracies of that writer; 
but, when he speaks in his own 
person, he has a manliness, a 
candour, and a moderation, 
i?vhich appear not always even 
in authors of the protestant 
class. His answer to the harsh 
and illiberal attack of Buchanan 
on his royal mistress, breathes 
the same spirit of candour and 
moderation. 

LINDSAY (Sir DAVID), a 
celebrate?^ Scottish poet, was 
descended of an ancient family, 
and born at bis father's seat, 
called the Mount, near Cupar- 
Fife. He was educated at the 
vniversity of St-Andrcws, and 
after making the toor of Europe, 
returned to Scotland in I514. 
2)oon after his arrival, he was 
appointed gentleman of tlie bed 
chamber to king Jamt- s IV, and 
tutor to the youtig prince, after- 
wards James V. From the 
verses prefixed to his dream we 
learn, that he enjoyed several 
other honourable empldyraents 
at court ; but, in 1533, he 
, was deprived of all his places, 
except that of Lion king at 
arms, which he held to the 
time^of hit death. His disgrace 
was most probably owing to his 
invectives against the clergy, 
whom he satirized in his writ- 
ings for their licentious lives. 
Aticr;he (kath of king James) 
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V, sir David became a favouHtd 
of the earl of Arran, regent ol? 
Scotland ; but the abbot of 
Paisley did not long suffer him 
to continue in favour with the 
earl. He then retired to his 
paternal estate, where he spent 
the remainder of his days in do- 
mestic tranquillity. He died in 
1567. His poetical talents, for 
the age in which he wrote, are 
by no means contemptible. Of 
bis works various editions have 
appeared. He is said to have 
written several tragedies, and to 
have first introduced dramatic 
poetry into Scotland, and first 
to have encouraged dramatic 
representations there. 

1.INDSEY (Sir JOHN) was 
dcKcnded from an ancient Scot« 
tish family, and was, about tho 
year 1 756, appointed commands 
er of the Pluto fire-ship, in 
which he accompanied sir Ed- 
ward Hawke*s fleet, in the en- 
suing year, on the unsuccessfol 
expedition against Rochefort. 
In 1762 ho accompanied the 
fleet under sir George Pococ^ 
to the Havannah, and in the 
course of the expedition he wai 
ordered by the admiral to take 
the command oftlie Cambridge « 
her former commander having 
been killed. On his return to 
England he received the honour 
of knighth6od. In 1769 he waa 
appointed commodore and com- 
mander in chief of a small force 
destined for India, and during 
bis absence, in 1 771, was crea- 
ted a knight of the batb* U| 
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tyyZht was promoted to the 
Victory, and soon afterwards to 
the Prince George, the ship 
which he commanded in the 
engagement with the French 
fleet off Ushant. On the 24th 
of September 1787, sir John 
was promoted to be rear^dmi- 
ral of the red ; but he did not 
•long survive that promotion, 
•dying at Marlborough, on his 
road to Bath, June 4, 1 788, a- 
ged 5 1 years. 

LITHGOW (WILLIAM), 
a Scotsman, whose sufferings by 
imprisonment and torture at 
Malaga, and whose travels on 
foot over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, seem to raise him almost 
to the rank of a martyr and a 
hero. Upon his return to BH- 
tain, he published an account 
of his peregrinations and adven- 
tures. Though the author 
deals much in the marvellous, 
the accounts of the cruelties of 
which he tells us he was the 
subject, have, however, an air 
of truth. Soon after his arrival 
in England from Malaga, he 
was Carried to Theobald's on a 
feather bed, that king James 
might be an eye witness of his 
*• martyred anatomy.** The 
whole court crowded to see 
him ; his majesty ordered him 
to be taken care of; and he was 
twice sent to Bath at his ex- 
pence. By the king*s command 
he applied to Gondanar, tlie 
Spanish ambassador, for the re- 
covery of the money and other 
things of Talue which the go- 
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vernor of Malaga had takeii 
from him, and for loool. for 
hit future support. Lithgow 
was accordingly promised a full 
reparation for the damage he 
had sustained.; but the Spanish 
minister thought proper never 
to perform his promise. When 
he was on the point of leaving . 
England^ Lithgow upbraided 
him with the breach of his 
word in the presence chamber, 
before several gentlemen of the 
court. This occasioned an al- 
tercation, and even blows upon 
the ^ot ; and the ambassador, 
as Lithgow oddly expresses it, 
had his fistula (with which di$- 
order he was afflicted) contra- 
banded with his (lwithgow*s) 
fist. The unfortunate Lith- 
gow, w2io was necessarily con- 
demned for his rude though 
spirited behaviour to an ambas- 
sador, was sent to the Marshal- 
sea, where he continued a pri* 
soner nine months. Hit travels, 
with a narrative of hissufTerings, 
is printed in Morgan's Fhoenix 
Brirannicus. 

LOCKHART (ALEXAN- 
DER) of Carnwath, author of 
"Alcmojrs of Scotland,'* was 
born nefar Edinburgh in 1673, 
and killed in a duel in 1732. 

LOCKHART-ROSS (Sir 
JOHN) was. bom on the iith 
of November 1711. From his 
earliest years he discoTcred a 
strong predilection for a sea- 
faring life, and in consequence, 
in the year J 735, he embarked 
SkS a midiihipman in the ur^vv. 
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As first lieutenant to sir Peter 
Warren and lord Anson, having 
shewed proofs of uncommon a- 
1)ilit]^, diligence, and valour, he 
"was, in the year 1747, appoint- 
ed to the command of th^e Vul- 
can ilre-ship. In 1 755, npon 
the appearance of a rupture 
with France, Captain Lockhart 
Vrzs appointed to the command 
of the Savage sloop of war ; and 
in March 1756 to that of the 
Tartar frigate. The eminent 
services and bold actions he 
performed with this little ship 
are* still proverbial in the navy. 
In November 1758 he was ap- 
pointed to the Chatham of 50 
guns, under the orders of admi- 
ral Hawke ; and in the action 
between the British and French 
fleets in July 1778, he com- 
manded the Shrewsbury of 74 
guns. In 1779 he was promot- 
ed to the rank of rear-admiral 
of the blue ; and, having hoist- 
ed his flag on board the Royal 
Oeorge, he tailed under the or- 
ders of admiral Rodney, whose 
fleet fell hi with eleven Spanish 
ships of the line, which having 
engaged, they took the Spanish 
admiral and six oi. his ships, 
besides one blown up in the ac- 
tion. He afterwards superin- 
tended, amidst a tremendous 
fire, the landing of the stores 
for the relief of Gibraltar. In 
April 178a he was appointed 
to the command of a squadron 
in the North Seas. His health 
declining, he returned to Eng- 
(an^S but the conclusiou of 
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hostilities rendered his re-ap* 
pointment unnecessary. Upon 
succeeding to the esrate of ge» 
neral Ross, he added to the sur- 
name of Lockhart that of Ross. 
In 1768 he was returned mem- 
ber of parliament for Lanark ; 
and in 1780 he became a ba- 
ronet of Scotland by the dbath 
of his elder brother, from whom 
he likewise inherited the estate 
of Carstain. Sir John Lock- 
hart-Ross died on the 9th of 
June 1790. 

LOGAN (JOHN), a cele- 
brated divine and poet, was 
bornatSoutra,in Mid- Lothian, 
in the year T748. Having re- 
ceived all the education which 
the parochial school could af- 
ford, he removed to the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Alter he 
had completed that course of 
theological learning which the 
laws of the Scottish church r^ 
quire, he was employed by Mr. 
Sinclair oi Ulbstcr in assisting 
the studies of his son, now sir 
John Sinclair Cart. He did 
not, however, remain long ia 
this situation. After under- 
going the usual examination, 
and performing the exercises 
prescribed by the church, he 
obtained a licence from the 
presbytery of Edinburgh t« 
preach the gospel. The fame 
of his eloquence soon spread, 
and he was ordained minister 
of South Lcith in 1773. Dur- 
ing the session of college 1 7 79* 
80, he read a cottrse of lectures 
oa the (>hilo«ophy of histQr j« i« 
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8t. Mary's chapel, Edtnborgb, 
in which undertaking he was 
patronised by principal Robert- 
•on, Dr. Blair, and others, emi- 
nent for their taste in literature, 
and their encouragement of ge- 
nius* He read the same coarse 
of lectures during the session 
Z 780-8 1, with such universal 
•pprobation, as to be encourag- 
ed to offer himself as a candi- 
date for the professorship of 
civil history in the university of 
Edinburgh. In this, however, 
he was disappointed. That ge- 
neral approbation with which 
his lectures had, during the pre> 
ceding sessions, been received, 
now began to subside, and that 
patronage which he had former- 
ly received seems to have been 
withdrawn. He therefore de- 
tcrouned to try the fate of his 
writings with the public ; and 
accordingly, in 1781, published 
the substance of that part of 
bis prelections which related to 
ancient hiotory, in one volume 
8vo, intituled, ** Elements of 
the Philosophy of History." 
The following year he publish- 
«d one of his lectures, on the 
manners and government of A- 
aia ; and in the same year gave 
to the public a volume of poems, 
which were favourably received. 
}n 1783 he produced the trage- 
dy of Runnamede, which was 
never acted except once in the 
theatre of Edinburgh. Having 
resigned his parochial charge, 
be went to London, and was 
engaged in wxitiog fgr the 
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« English Review." He aiiltf 
wrote a pamphlet which actrao^ 
ted considerable notice, intitu* 
led, ** A Review of the Princi- 
pal charges against Mr. Hast* 
ings." His healtlt now began 
to decline 1 and his literary ca- 
reer was teiminaited by his 
death on the 25 th December 
1788, By his will he bequeath* 
ed the sum of 600I. stentng id 
small legacies to his friends f 
and appointed Dr. Robertson 
and Dr. Grant his executora, to 
whom he entrusted his manu* 
scripts. Accordingly, in 1790, 
a posthumous volume of hia 
sermons was published, under 
the inspection of his friends Dr. 
Robertson, Dr. Blair, and Dr.- 
Hardy; and in the following 
year was published a second vo- 
lume. The fourth edition of 
both these volumes was pub^ 
lished in 1800. 

LOTHIAN (Dr. Wim 
LI AM) was born at Edioborghj 
November 5, 1740. He receiv* 
ed his education in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh ; was licen- 
sed to preach the gospel in Oc- 
tober 176%, and ordained mini- 
ster of Canongate in August 
] 764. For many years before 
his death, he was afflicted with 
an alarming and painful disease 3 
yet he exerted the activity of 
his mind, and the remaining 
vigour of his constitution with 
such effect, as enabled him to 
perform all his clerical func- 
tions, not only with propriety,- 
but with apparent ease. He 
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(SVen found leisure to write the 
•» HistonTof the United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlandn/* a 
part of which work he publish- 
ed in Z780, after having ren- 
dered it as perfect as the dis- 
tressed habit of his consiitution 
would permit. Previous to the 
appearance of this publication, 
the university of Edinburgh had 
.conferred on him the degree of 
doctor of divinity. Dr. Lothian 
4ied December 17, 1783, in the 



forty-third year of his age. Be* 
sides the above mentioned hit* 
tory, he published two sermons, 
which were printed in *< The 
Scottish Preacher,*' Edinburgh, 

1776. 

L U I. A C, the nephew or 
grandson of Macbeth, succeed- 
ed that usurper in the throne 
of Scotland ; but he was killed 
at £9seg io Strathbogie, after ^ 
reign of four mo&ths. 
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MACBETH, king of Scot- 
land, mounted the throne 
from which he had removed 
puncan 1. by murder in XO43. 
The wisdom and energy of his 
government seemed for a while 
to justify the treason of this 
usurper ; but, in the mean time, 
many of the nobles who were 
loyally attached to the family 
of Duncan, retired to his son, 
Malcolm Canmore, in Cumber- 
land. The popular arts which 
Macbeth affected to practi??, 
could never entirely reconcile 
the minds of the Scott Ith nation 
to iiis sway ; and Malcolm was 
at length cnconraged to avenge 
his father, and to assert his own 
right to the inheritance of the 
Ifvcrcignty. ^iward carl of 



Korthnmberland accompanied 
Malcolm into Scotland as the 
ally of his expedition. Macbeth 
was pursued to Lumphanan in 
Aberdeenshire, and there slain 
after a reign of seventeen years. 
The usurpation and death of 
this prince has furnished Shak- 
spearc with a subject for one of 
the best of his dramas. 

MACFARLANE (HEN- 
RY), was educated at the 
university of Edinburgh, and 
went to I.oiiHcn at a very 
c-rly period of life. The first 
volume of his " History of 
George HI,'* was published in 
1770, and the fourth in 1796: 
Though this work cannot be 
denied to possess the merit of 
utDitv, yet it cannot be said te 
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entitle its author to the cha- 
racter of a first-rate historian. 
Mr. MacfarUne possessed a 
yrerj retentive memory, which 
enabled him to gire to the 
world, with fidelity, some of 
the finest speeches in parliament 
duting lord North's administra- 
tion, and the American war ; in 
which laborious duty he was 
succeeded by his friend the late 
Mr. William Woodf^U. Un- 
til wichin these few years, he 
kept an excellent seminary at 
Walthamstow. For the last 
two years he was engaged in 
translating into Latin the 
" Poems of Ossian." To his 
friend Mr. Macpherson, the 
publisher of these celebrated 
poems, he tendered consider- 
able assistance in that under- 
taking. His last work, of 
which he received the first 
proof sheet only a few hours 
before he died, is intituled" An 
£3s:iy proving the Authenticity 
of Oisiau and his Poems." He 
died at Hammersmith, aged 
seventy, in September 1804. 
His death was occasioned by 
the bruise which he received 
from a carriage that h«d run 
over him during the keenly con. 
tested elections of Mr. Main- 
waring and sir Francis Burdett, 
to the representation of the 
county of Middlesex. 

MACKAY (JOHN), an 
eminent botani<>t and florist, was 
born at Kirkaldy, in Fifcshire, 
December 25, 177a. While 
yet a boy at school, he discover- 
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ed a itrong predilection for tha 
cultivating of plants. £ven at 
the age of fourteen, he had 
formed a very considerable coU 
lection of the rarer kinds of 
garden and hot-house plants. 
This was at Inveresk, whither 
his father had removed. In 
the beginning of 1 791, youDg 
John was placed in Dickson and 
Company 8 nurseries at Edin- 
burgh ; unquestionably the most 
extensive and best conducted 
in Scotland, and a most excel- 
lent school for a young bota- 
nist. He aftefwards prosecuted 
the studies of gardening and 
botany at the fine gardens of 
Hopetoun House. In 1793 he 
received the charge of the nur- 
series of Dickson and Company ; 
and he continued in this em* 
ployment for several year-s. £« 
very .summer he undertook a 
botanical excursion, directing 
his attention chiefly to the ex- 
ploring of the Alps of Scotland. 
He likewise traversed the West- 
ern Isles : and in most of these 
journies he did not fail to add 
some new species to our British 
Flora. Dr. Smith, and Mr, 
Sowerby of London, being at 
this time engaged in publishing 
an elegant work called ** £ng- 
lish Botany,'* containing figures 
of all kinds of plants indigenous 
to Britain, they opened a cor- 
respondence with our Scottish 
botanist ; and many are the ac- 
knowledgments contained in 
the work, for botanical favours 
conferred oa them by Mr. Mac- 
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lAf. * His merit thot became 
known to many of the eminent 
saturalisci of England. He was 
elected an associate of the Lin- 
aean Society of I^odon in Fcb- 
suary 1796. In 1799 ^^' Mac- 
kay made a tour of the district 
•f Galloway and the island of 
iirran. In this journey he first 
observed a species of raphanus 
or radish which he considered 
9fi new, and which he termed 
maritimuu Dr. Smith, however, 
ib his ** Flora Briunnica,'* has 
not yet admitted it as a distinct 
ipedes: this however he will 
probably do in a future edition, 
the distinct nature of this plant 
being now completely ascertain- 
ed. The office of superintend* 
cnt of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
^tn of Edinburgh having be« 
come vacant by the death of 
jyir.Menzies, Mr. Mackay was 
appointed to that situation in 
February 1800; a situation en« 
tircly congenial to his wishes 
9nd habits, and in which he 
gave the greatest satisfaction 
both to professor and students, 
aAd also to all the lovers of bo- 
tany who had the pleasure of 
\ki& acquaintance. But soon, 
indeed, was thishappinesscloud- 
ed; for, in the course of autumn 
;r8oi, Mr. Mackay *s health was 
evidently on the decline. He 
lingered for several mouths : 
t^is relish for botany, however, 
did not forsake him : the re- 
ceipt of a packet of rare mosses 
or lichens from any bqtanical 
friend, did noi fail 10 recall the 
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lustre into his languishing cyet* 
He died on the 14th of April 
i8ox« Mr. Mackay possessed 
an acute and penetrating genius, 
a good taste, and a thtrsc for the 
knowledge of nature that led 
him to pursue his studies with 
the greatest eagerness and ar- 
dour. His name is frequently 
recorded with honour by Dr. 
Smith in his botanical writings, 
—writings which have super- 
seded all others on the subject 
in Britain. We will easily be 
excused, therefore, for transcrib- 
ing from that eminent author 
the following elegantly simple 
eulogy of Mr. Mackay. It is 
appended to the description in 
'* English Botany" of a new 
species of grass called Poa Flex- 
uosa : " The Scottish mountain 
of Bennevis, amongst a profu- 
sion of botanical rarities, has af- 
forded us this new species of 
Poa, discovered there by the 
late Mr. John Mackay, — • a 
young man who sacrificed his 
repose, and finally his health aud 
life, to the too ardent pursuit 
of botany and horticulture. His 
discriminating powers, and read* 
iness of communication, will 
long live in the memory of 
those who knew him. We 
wuuld never neglect the oppor- 
tunity of twining a modest gar- 
land for the brows of such be- 
nefactors to science, even though 
it were only of grass or moss." 
Of late a monumental stone, 
with an appropriate classical iii- 
tcriptioni hat been erected to 
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Ws tncttjory, in the church-yard 
of South Lcith, over the spot 
where his remains were depo- 
sited. 

MACKENZIE (Sir 
GEORGE), an able lawyer, a 
polite scholar, and a celebrated 
wit, was born at Dundee in 
1636. He studied at the uni- 
▼ersities of Aberdeen and St. 
Andrews; after which he ap- 
plied himself to the civil law, 
travelled into France, and pro- 
secuted his study in that facul- 
ty for about three years. On 
}iis return to his native country, 
he became an advocate in the 
supreme court, and soon grained 
the reputation of an eminent 
pleader. He had practised but 
a few years, when he was pro- 
moted to the office of a judj^e 
in the criminal court. In 1674 
he was made king's advocate, 
and one of the lords of the pri- 
vy council in Scotland. He was 
also knighted by his majesty. 
In these stations he met with 
much trouble on account of the 
rebellions which happened in 
his time ; and his office of king's 
advocate requiring him in ge- 
neral to act with firmness and 
severity, he did not escape being 
censured, (and perhaps not 
without reison), for having in 
the case of some particular pe***; 
sons stretched the laws too far. 
Upon the abrogation of the 
penal laws by king James VII, 
(or II. of England) he thought 
himseif obliged to resign his 
post ; buc he was soon afcer- 
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wards restored, and held hii 
offices till the Revolution. At 
this time he quitted ail his eitt« 

f>Ioyments, and retired to Eng^ 
and, resolving to spend the re* 
mainder of his days in the iint« 
versity of Oxford. He arrived 
there in September 1689, and 
prosecuted his studies in the 
Bodleian library. In 169 z be 
went to London, where he died 
in May the same year. He 
wrote several pieces in histoff 
and antiquities, " The Institotes 
of the l^aw of Scotland,** &c* 
His works were printed toge-> 
ther at Edinburgh in 1716. 
The politeness of his learoingf, 
and the sprightlin^ss of his wit, 
were conspicuous it is said in 
all his pleadings, and shone eveii 
rn his ordinary conversation^ 
Mr. Dryden acknowledees, thac 
he was unacquainted with what 
he calls the beautiful turn of 
words and thoughts in poetry, 
till they were explained and ex<v 
emplified to him in a conversa* 
tion with*^ that noble witof Scot* 
land, sir George Mackenzie.** 

M ACK ]P NZI E (ROD&t 
RICK), a merchant of Edio^ 
burgh, whose name deserves to 
be recorded for his disinterested 
behaviour in the unfortunate 
business of 1 7 45. After the to^ 
tal defeat of prince Char lea 
Stewart at Cuiloden, Macken- 
zie followed his leader's fate. 
As Mackenzie was skulking 
one day among the hills abonc 
Gienmtriston, some of the sol« 
diers in scagrcb of the |^;:in^q 
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met him. Being about the 
prince's sise and age, and not 
unlike him in the facCi they 
took htm for his master. Mac* 
kensie tried to escape them, 
bnt could not; and being de- 
termined not to be taken and 
banged, (which he knew if ta» 
ken would be his fate), he 
hraTcly Resolved to die sword 
In hand, and in that death to 
lerre the prince more than he 
coold do by his living. The 
hnwcrj and steadiness of Mac- 
kensie confirmed the soldiers 
in their belief, whereupon one 
of them shot him. As he fell, 
Mackenzie cried out to them, 
** You have killed your prince, 
yon have killed your prince,*' 
and expired immediately. The 
•oldiers, overjoyed with their 
•apposed good fortune, imme» 
dsatcly cut o£F the young man's 
kead, and made all the haste 
they cuttld to Fore Augustus^ 
I to claim the 30,000!. offered 
ky government, producing the 
kead, which some persons uid 
they knew to be the prince's. 
This news was soon carried to 
the duke of Cumberland, who 
immediately set off for London ; 
the strictness of the search for 
the prince necessarily subsided ; 
and he was thus enabled uki- 
maiely to evade his pursuers. 

MACLAURIN (COLIN), 
•n eminent mathematican, was 
born at Kilmoddan in 1698. He 
was sent to the university of 
Gla^jpw in 1709, and took 
|hc degree of master of arts in 
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his fifteenth year; on whiel^ 
occasion he composed and de« 
fended a thesis on the power of 
gravitv, with great applause* 
In 1717, he obtained the pro* 
fessorship of mathematics in 
the Marischal college of Aber* 
deen. Going afterwards to Lon« 
don he contracted an accquain* 
tance with sir Isaac Newton, 
Dr. Hoadley, Or. Clarke, Mar* 
tin Folkes, esq. with other emi« 
neot philosophers, and was ad* 
mitted a member of the Royal 
Society, In 17%% he travelled 
as tutor to lord Polwarth ; and 
at Lorrain wrote his piece on 
the percussion of bodies, which 
gained the prize of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in X7a4« 
On the death of his pupil at 
Montpelier, he returned imme* 
diately to Aberdeen ; and was 
scarcely settled there when ho 
was chosen to supply the place 
of Mr. James Gregory, as pro* 
fessor at Edinburgh, where hie 
mathematical class soon became 
very numerous. Ini745,hav<* 
iiig been very active in fortt* 
fying the city of Edinburgh a« 
gainst the Highlanders, he waa 
upon their entering the city o* 
biged to flee to the Nonh of 
England ; in which excursion he 
un^rtunateiy laid the founda« 
tion of an illness, that put an 
end to his lite in 1746. He 
published a complete system of 
duzions in 1 vob. 4(0 ; several 
curious papers in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions, and in the 
fidinburgh Medical £ssa js ; and 
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after his death his «• Algchra," 
and ** Account of sir Isaac 
Newton's philosophical disco- 
veri«," were published by his 
friends. 

MACLAURTN (JOHN), 
son of the foregoing, was born 
at Edinburgh on the 15th of 
December 1734, O. S. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of his edn- 
cation at the grammar school 
of Edinburgh, and afterwards 
went through the usual acade- 
mical course at the university 
of that city. In August •! 756 
he was admitted a member of 
the faculty of Advocates at £- 
dinburgh. In 1782 a Royal 
Society was established in Edin* 
burgh, of which Mr. Madaurin 
was one of the original consti- 
tvent members. He soon after 
read before them an Essay to 
prove that Troy was not taken 
by the Greeks. After having 
for many years practiced with 
great assiduity and success at 
the Scottish bar, Mr. Maclau> 
rin was called to the bench in 
1788, by the title of lord Dreg- 
horn. After discharging the 
duties of this important office 
for many years, with the great- 
est credit, he died of a putrid 
fever, on the a4th of December 
J 796. As an author, lord Dreg- 
horn will perhaps be thought 
to make no very conspicuous 
figure. He published " A Col- 
lection of Criminal Cases,** in 
1774; " An Essay on Literary 
property** in 1772 ; and an 
^ Jgs«ay on Patrooage*',in 17 76. 
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Lord Dreghorn, during the 
years 1792 to 1 795, kept a jour- 
nal or diary, in which he re- 
corded the various events that 
happened in Europe daring that 
period, and wrote his observa* 
tions upon them with the great- 
est freedom. From this diary 
he made a selection, with the 
intention that they should be 
published after his death, which 
has since been done. His po- 
etical pieces are not very nume- 
rous, nor do they rank very 
high. He kept a private print- 
ing-press many years for his 
amusement, and printed several 
of his small poems, which were 
circulated among his friends* 
A good many of his pieces are 
to be found in a collection oi 

f>oems by gentlemen in Scot- 
and, printed at Edinburgh in 
1760. 

MACPHERSO)) (JAMES), 
an eminent poet and historian, 
was descended from an ancient 
family, and was born at Ruth* 
ven, in the county of Inverness^ 
in the latter, end of the year 
1 738. He received the first ru- 
diments of his education at the 
grammar school of Inverness, 
where hit genius became so con- 
spicuous, that his relations, con- 
trary to their original intention, 
determiiied to breed him to a 
learned profession. With this 
view he vras sent successivelf^ 
to the universities of Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh, in -the last of 
which he finished his studies* 
In the year 17^89 he priiited ac 
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£dinl>Brgh a poem in six can- 
tos, imiculed " The Highland- 
er.** This performance, al- 
though it is not destitute of po- 
eticajf imagery, shews little or 
no talent in the art of versifica- 
.tion. About the same period 
he wrote an ode on the arrival 
of the earl. Marischal in Scot- 
land, which he called an at- 
tempt in the manner of Pindar. 
Jt was intended that he should 
enter into .the service of the 
church; but whether he ever 
took orders is uncertain. Mr. 
Oray speaks of him as a young 
.clergyman ; but David HiinK::, 
probably more truly, describes 
Iiim as ** a modestsensible young 
Aian, not settled in any living, 
but employed as a private tutor 
in Mr. Graham of Balgowan's 
family, a way of life he is not 
fond of.'* This was in the year 
1760, when he surprized the 
EWorld by the publication of 
** Fragments of Ancient poetry, 
collected in the Highlands of 
Scotlan 1, and translated from 
the Gaelic or Erse language." 
These tVagmcncs, which were 
declared to be the genuine re- 
mains of ancient Scottish poetry, 
at their first appearance delight- 
ed evary reader; ^ and some of 
the best judges, and amongst 
the rest Mr. Gray, were ex- 
tremely warm in their praises. 
-As other specimens were said 
to be recoverable, a subscription 
was set on foot to enable our 
author to quit the family he 
tvas then in. and undertake a 

U3 
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mission to the Highlands t« 
procure them. He engaged in 
the under caking, and soon after 
produced the works whose au* 
thenticity has since occasioned 
so much controversy ; " et ad* 
hue sub judice lis est.*' in 
1762 he published " Fingal, an 
ancient epic poem, in six books,*' 
together with several other 
poems, composed by Ossian, the 
son of Fingal, tran<ilated from 
the Gaelic language, 4to. This 
poem was also received with as 
much applause as the preceding 
fragments. The next year he 
produced *^ Temora,'* an ancient 
epic poem, in eight bonks, to- 
gether with several other poems 
composed by Ossian, son of Fin- 
gal, 4to, which, though weil re- 
ceived, found c^e public some- 
what less disposed to bestovr 
the same measure of applause. 
Though these poems had been 
examinej by Dr. Blair and 
others, who asserted their au- 
thenticiry, there were not want- 
ing 80} ne of equal reputation for 
critical abilities, who either, 
doubted on the subject, or de- 
clared their utter disbelief of 
their being genuine. Mr. 
Hume, in a letter to Mr. Gib- 
bon, dated l8th March 1776, 
says, ** I see you entertain a 
great doubt with regard to the 
authenticity of the poems of Os- 
sian. You are certainly right 
in so doing. It is indeed 
strange that any man of sense 
could have imagined it possible, 
[that above twenty thousand 
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Vfifsec, along with numberless 
historical facts, could have been 
preserved by oral tradition 
during'fifty generations, by the 
rudest, perhaps, of all the £uro- 
pean nations, the most neces- 
sitous, the most turbulent, and 
the most unsettled. Where a 
supposition is so contrary to 
common sense, any positive evi- 
dence ought never to be regar4- 
ed. Men run with great avi- 
dity to give their evidence in 
favour of what flatters their 
passions and their national pre- 
judicesr You are therefore 
over and above indulgent to us 
in speaking of the matter with 
hesitation." . After the publica- 
tion of " Temora," Mt, Mac- 
pherson was called to an em- 
ployment, which withdrew him, 
for some time, both from the 
juuses and the country. In 
1764 Governor Johnstone was 
appointed chief of Pensacola, 
and Mr. Macpherson accom- 
panied him as his secretary. 
Having contributed his aid to 
the settlement of the civil go- 
vernment of that colonyi he 
visited several of the West In- 
dia islands, some of the provin- 
ces of North America, and re- 
turned to England in the year 
17 66. He soon again applied 
to his studies, and, in 1771, 
produced *' An Introduction to 
the History of Great Britian 
and Ireland," 4to. His next 
performajQce, published in 1773, 
was « The Iliad of Homer," 

UanaUtcd fn two tqIs, 410 s a 
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work shewing rather too made 
vanity and self-consequence, and 
which met with the most mor^ 
tifying reception from the pub- 
lic. It was condemned by the 
critics, ridiculed by the wits, 
and neglected by the world. 
In 1775 Mr. Macpherson pub* 
lished « The History of Great 
Britian, from the Restoration to 
the Accession of the house o€ 
Hanover,'* in two volumes 4to« 
In this publication be certainlj^ 
acted with great fairness, as a.« 
long with it he published the 
proofs upon which h\i facta 
were founded,in two'addicional 
4to volumes. Soon after thi» 
period, the tide of fortune flowed 
very rapidly in Mr. Macpher- 
son 's favour. The resistance of 
the western continental colonies 
called for the aid of a ready 
writer to 'combat the argu- 
ments of the Americans, and to 
^give force to the reasons which 
influenced the conduct of Go» 
vernment, and Mr. Macpher^ 
son was selected for the purpose. 
On this occasion he wrote many 
pamphlets of considerable merit* 
But a more lucrative employ- 
ment was conferred on hino. 
about this time.. He was ap- 
pointed agent to the Nabob 
of Arcot, and in that capacity 
exerted his talents in several ap- 
peals Co the public in behalf of 
his client. . In this capacity it 
was probably thought requisite 
that he should have a scat ia 
the British parliament. Ho 
W48 accordio|;ly in j;8o chQ«W 
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teember for Camelford. ^ He 
was. alM> re-elected in 1 7 84 and 
1790. For a few years last 
past his health began to fail, 
and he returned to his native 
country in expectation of receiv- 
ing benefit from the change of 
I the air. He continued, how- 
ever, to decline, and, after a 
lingering illness, died at his seat 
at Beilevue, in Inverness-shire, 
February 17, 1796. He ap- 
pears to have died in very opu- 
lent circumstances; bequeathing 
by his will several large legacies 
to his friends and favourites. He 
also bequeathed loool, to John 
Mackenzie of Fig-tree Court, in 
the Temple, London, to de- 
fray the fizpence of printing und 
publishing Ossian in the origi- 
nal; directed jool. to be laid 
out in erecting a monument 
to his memory at Beilevue; 
and ordered thac . his body 
! should be carried from Scotland 
{ and interred in the Abbey 
Church of Westminster. He 
Was accordingly taken from the 
place where he died, and buried 
in the Poets Corner of West- 
mioftter Abbey, A Report by 
a committee, consisting of seve- 
ral eminent literary characters, 
has been presented to the High- 
land. Society, and by them pub- 
lishcd, in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the poems of Ossian : 
whiie this has been denied, 
with much zeal and ability, by 
Mr. Laing, author of the His- 
tory Qf Scotand from the Un- 
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ion of theCrovmt to the Unloft 
of the Kingdoms. ' 

MACQUEEN (ROBERT) 
of Braxfield, an eminent judge 
and distinguished lawyer, was 
born May 4, 1711. Having 
received the rudiments of his 
education at the grammar school 
of Lanark, he was removed to 
the university of Edinburgh; 
and after finishing his course of 
education in that university, 
was apprenticed to a writer to 
the signet. After the expiry 
of his apprenticeship, Mr. Mac- 
queen bent bis mind to the bar, 
and wa« admitted an advocate 
in the year 1 744. In Novem- 
ber 1776, having attained the 
firsc distinction as an advocate, 
and deriving greater emolu- 
ments from his profession than 
any barrister at the Scottish bar, 
he with reluctance accepted the 
offer of an appointment of judge 
of the court of session, and as* 
sumed the title of lord Brai- 
ficld. In February 1 7 80 he was 
called to the bench of justiciary ; 
and in December 1787 his 
lordship was promoted to the 
important oflice of lord Justice* 
Clerk of Scotland. His lord- 
ship held this ofHce during one 
of the most interesting and cri- 
tical periods in the recent his- 
tory, of this country, that be- 
tween I793*nd 1795. A well 
tempered integrity of conduct, 
and a steady and vigorous ap- 
plication of the law, will im- 
mortalize his memory in tho 
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annats of hit coontry. Hi died I 
May 19, 1799. I 

MAJOR (JOHN), a scho- 
lastic dtvtne and historian, was 
bora at Haddington, in East- 
l.nthian, in I469. It appears 
from «ome passages of his writ- 
ings, that he resided for a while 
both at Oxford and Cambridge. 
He went to Paris in 1493, and 
stadted in the eollege of St. 
Barbe, under the famoos John 
Boulac. Thence he removed 
to that of MontacQte, where he 
began to sttfdy divinity under 
the celebrated Sundouk. In 
the year 1498 he was entered 
of the college of Navarre. In 
3505, he was created doctor in 
divinity; rctarned to Scotland 
in 15 1 9, and taught theology 
during several years in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. But 
at length being disgusted with 
the quarrels of his countrymen, 
he went back to Paris, and re« 
sumcd his lectures in the college 
of Montacote, where he had 
several pupils who afterwards 
became men of great eminence. 
About the year 1530 he return- 
ed once more to Scotland, and 
was chosen professor of theolo- 
gy at St. Andrews, of which he 
afterwards became provost, and 
•there died in 1547, aged 78. 
His logical treatises form one 
immense folio ; hii commentary 
on Aristotle's physics makes a- 
nother; and his theological 
works amount to several vo- 
lumes of the same size. These 
nasses of crude «od luclcsf dii« 
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qoisitiohs were the admirttiiA 
of his contemporaries. A work, 
less prized in his own a^, was, 
however, to make him knows 
to posterity. Hi* history, ^* De 
Gescis Scotornm,*' was first pub- 
lished at Paris by Badiut Ascen- 
sius, in the year 1521. He re- 
jects in it some of the fictions 
of fonner historians ; and would 
have had greater merit if he 
bad rejected more. He incer- 
mjngies the history of England 
with that of Scotland ; and has 
incurred the censure of some 
partial writers, for giving all 
authority to the writers of the 
former nation, which he refuses 
to those of his own. The style 
in which he wrote does not de« 
serve commendation. 

MAITLAND (Sir RICH- 
ARD),an ancient Scottish poet, 
was born in 1496. Having fi- 
nished his course of literature 
and philosophy in the univeni- 
ty of St. Andrews, he visited 
France, in order to prosecute 
the study of the law. After his 
return to Scotland, he is said to 
have recommended himself to 
the favour of James V; and in 
the year 1554 we find him de* 
nominated an extraordinary lord 
of session. As early as 156 1, 
Maitland was depriyed of his 
sight; but this misfortune did 
not incapacitate him for busi- 
ness. In 15 61 he was admitted 
an ordinary lord of session, bj 
the title of lord Lethington ; 
and in 156ft was also nominated 
lord privy seal| sad a member 
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•f the privy council. Sir Rich- 
vd continved a lord of session 
during the troublesome times 
of the regents in the minority 
of James VI, till 1584, when he 
resigned. The office of lord 
|Mrivy seal he had resigned in 
^5^7 1 ^n favour of John his se- 
cond son, afterwards lord Thiri- 
•tane and chancelk>rof Scotland. 
Sir Richard died on the ooth of 
March 1586, at the age of nine- 
ty. He is never mentioned by 
contemporary writers but with 
respect, as a man of great talents 
andvirtne. Knox indeed blames 
hun for taking a sum of money 
to suffer cardinal Beaton to es- 
cape when imprisoned atSeaton ; 
hot Knox was too vehement, 
and often blamed without cause. 
His poem '* On the Creation 
and Paradyce Lost,** was print- 
ed in Allan Ramsay's " Ever- 
green." A considerable num- 
her of his productions are to be 
found in the valuable collection 
of Mr, Pinkertofi^ and many 
more remain unpublished. Be- 
ttdes poems, he wrote a manu- 
script, (formerly in the earl of 
Winton's library), the title of 
which was, '< The Chronicle 
and Histurie of the Hoase and 
Surname of Seaton, unto the 
ttoneth of l^ovember, in the 
yelr of God An Thusand Five 
Hundereth Fifty Aught yeirs, 
Collectit, writ, and set turth, 
he Sir Richard de Maitland of 
Lethingtonn, knicht, doughter 
■one of the said hous;" and there 
is uiU a manuBcript of the 4e- 
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cisions from 15th Decembctf 
155c to the 30th of July 1565, 
by our author, folio, in Uie Ad- 
vocates library at Edinburgh. 

MAITLAND (WIL* 
LIAM) of Lethington, son of 
the foregoing, was one cif the 
principal char^^ters that figured 
m Scotland during the reign of 
Mary, and the minority of 
James VI. Upon the appoint* 
ment of Mary of Guise co the 
regency, Maitland was nomi- 
nated her secretary ; but his zeal 
for the reformed religion, to- 
gether with his warm remon- 
strances against the violent mea- 
sures which the queen was car- 
rying on, exposed him so much 
to her resentment, and to thac 
of her F/ench counselbrs, that 
he, suspecting his life to be in 
danger, withdrew secretly from 
Leith, and fled to the lords of 
the Congregation ; and they 
with open arms received a con- 
vert, whose abilities added both 
strength and reputation to their 
cause. Maitla.nd had early ap- 
plied to public business admira- 
ble natnral talents, improved 
by an acquaintance with the 
liberal arts ; and at a time of 
life when his countrymen of the 
same quality were following 
the pleasures of the chace, or 
serving as adventurers in foreign 
armies, he was admitted into 
all the secreu of the cabinet, 
and put upon a level with per- 
sons of the most consummate 
experience in the management 
of a#aix9. He possessed, in an 
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totnent deg^ree, that intrepid 
sptric, which delights in pursu* 
ing bold designs, and was no 
leis master of that political art 
and dexterity which is necessary 
for carrying them on with snc- 
cess. Bat these qualities were 
deeply tinctured with the neigh- 
bouring vices. His address 
sometimes degenerated into can- 
ning ; his acoteness bordered 
upon excess of subtlety and re- 
finement ; his- invention, over 
fertile, suggested to him, on 
some occasions, chimerical sys- 
tems of policy, little 8uita,hle to 
the genias of the age; and his 
enterprising spirit engaged him 
in projects vast and splendid, 
but beyond his utmost power 
to execute. All the contempo- 
rary writers, to whatever tac- 
tion they belong, mention him 
with as admiration, which no- 
thing could have excited but 
the greatest superiority of pene- 
tration and abilities. In 1559, 
the affairs of the party of the 
Congregation not being in the 
most prosperous state, a meeting 
of the leaders was called, to 
consider what course they should 
hold, now that their own re- 
sources were all exhausted, and 
their destruction appeared to be 
unavoidable. They turned their 
eyes to England, and resolved 
to implore the assistance of £- 
lizabeth. Maitland, as the most 
able negociatoir of the party, 
was employed in this embassy; 
hut there was little need of 
his address or eloquence to ia- 
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doce Elizabeth to take hit 
try under her protection. Si 
observed the prevalence of 
French councils, and the 
gress of their arms in Scotland 
with great concern ; and as 
well foresaw the dangeroas 
dency of their schemes in 
kingdom, she had already 
to a resolution with regard tm 
the part she herself w^ould act» 
if their power there should groiT 
still more formidable. One ol 
Maitland's attendants was m* 
stantly dispatched into Scotland 
with the strongest assurance of 
her protection ; and the k>rdi 
of the Congregation were de* 
sired to send commissioners in* 
to England, to conclude a tre»* 
ty, and to settle the c^peratioof 
of the campaign with the dnke 
of Norfolk. Upon the deatJft 
of the queen dowager, and the 
return pi Mary from France to 
her native kingdom, 'MaitUnd^ 
with the prior of St. Andrews^ 
seemed to hoid the first place in 
her affection, and possessed all 
the power and repuution of fa- 
vourite ministers. Her choice 
could not have fallen upon per- 
sons more acceptable to her 
people ; and, by their prudent 
advice, the queen conducted 
herself for some time with so 
much moderation, and defe^^ 
rence to the sentiments of the 
nation, as could not fail of gain* 
ing the affection of her subjerci, 
the firmest foundation of a 
prince's power, and the only 
genuine source of hU happincit 
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glory. After the mtrriaife 
rhe queen to Daroley, how- 
iTy the growing poWcr of the 
ounte, David Rizio, who 
est entirely engrossed Ma- 
ary*s confidence, occasioned Mait- 
ls.nd to join withtheotber con- 
i^pirators, in laying the scheme 
'\>'jr 'which that minion was mur- 
dered in 1566. The queen*s 
ai--version to Darnley daily in- 
Hcveasing after this event, Mait- 
Issnd and Murray observed all 
^liosc workings of passion in 
IMary's breast, and conceived 
Slopes of turning them to the 
^^vantage of their ancient asso- 
ciates, Morton, and tlie other 
conspirators against Rizio. 1'hey 
'Were still in banishment, and 
the queen's resentment against 
there continued unabated. Mur- 
ray and the secretary flattered 
themselves, however, that her 
inclination to be separated from 
Damley would surmount this 
deep-rooted aversion, and that 
the hopes of an event so desir- 
able might induce her to be re- 
conciled to the conspirators. It 
was easy to find reasons in the 
lting*s behaviour on which to 
found a sentence of divorce; 
and in return for this ^rvice 
they proposed to stipulate with 
the queen to grant a pardon to 
Morton and his followers. But 
this overture, though enforced 
by all the eloquence of Mait- 
land, Mary for good reasons re- 
jected ; but by the solicitations 
of Bothwell, who was now ris- 
W^ iqto f4Vi»ur| Morton »q4 
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hit associates were soon aftef 
restored to their country. la 
1566 Maitlaod joined the con* 
federacy of the nobles for the 
removal of Bothwcil, and for 
the protection of the young 
prince, James VI. After the 
retreat of Mary into England, 
having submitted her cause to 
the justice of the English queen, 
commissioners were appointed 
to hold a conference at York, 
and the regent Murray was caU 
led upon there to vindicate hit 
conduct. The regent, accord* 
ingly, determined to attend in 
person, and Maitland, along 
with several noblemen, and 
other persons of distinction, 
were appointed to attend him* 
Maitland owed this distinction 
to the regent*s fear rather than 
to his Siffection. He had warm* 
ly remonstrated against this 
measure-. He wislicd his coun* 
try to continpe in friendship 
with England, but not to be* 
come dependent on that nation. 
He was desirous of re*establish. 
ing the queen in some degree 
of power, not inconsistent with 
that which the king possessed ; 
and the regent could not with 
safety leave behind him a man, 
whose views were so contrary 
to his own, and who, by his su* 
perior abilities, had acquired 
an influence in the nation, equal 
to that which others derived 
from the antiquity and power 
of their families. The duke uf 
Norfolk was at this time tha 
mos:f vW(^riuUnd {>ofuUr m^a 
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In England. His wife was latc-j 
]y dead ; and he began already 
to form a project, which he af- 
terwards more openly avowed , 
of mounting the throne of Scot- 
land by a marriage with the 
queen of Scots. He saw the 
infamy which would be the 
consequence of a public accusa- 
tion against Mary, and how 
prejudicial it might be to her 
pretensions to the English suc- 
cession. In erdcr to save her 
from this cruel mortification, he 
applied to Maitland, and ex- 
pressed his astonishment at see- 
ing a man of so much reputation 
for wisdom, concurring with 
the regent in a measure so dis- 
honourable to themselves-, to 
their queen, and to their coun- 
try ; submitting the public 
transactions of the country to 
the judgment of foreigners; 
and publishing the ignominy, 
and exposing the faults of their 
sovereign, which they were 
bound iu good policy as well as 
in duty to conceal and cover. 
It was easy for Maitland, whose 
sentiments were the same as the 
dukc*s, to vindicate his own 
conduct. He assured him, that 
he had employed all his credit 
to dissuade his countrymen from 
this measure ; and would still 
contribute, to the utmost of his 
power, to divert them from it. 
Meantime the conference was 
removed ^om Yoik to West- 
minster, and Miirray there be- 
came the accuser of his sove- 
reign. The ferule ftzzd proj^c- 
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tiog genitts of Maitland 
conceived the scheme of Nor- 
folk's marrying the queen ; but, 
like all those concerted for Ma* 
ry it ended tragically. During 
the conference at York, he com- 
municated it to the duke him- 
self, and to the bishop of Ross. 
The former readily closed witlx 
a scheme so pattering to him 
ambition; the latter considered 
it as a probable device for re* 
storing his mistress to liberty, 
and replacing her on the thronci* 
Nor was Mary, with vvhon& 
Norfolk held a correspondence 
by means of his sister lady 
Scr^p, averse from a measure, 
which would have restored her 
to her kingdom with so macl& 
splendour. The sudden remov- 
al of the conference from York 
to Westminster suspended, buc 
did not break off this intrigue. 
Maitland and Ross were still 
the duke*s prompters and his 
agents; and many letters and 
love-tokens were exchanged be- 
tween him and the queen of 
Scots. But Elizabeth's vigi- 
lance discovered and defeated 
this project ; and the duke of 
Norfolk, after a confinement of 
nine months in the Tower, was 
released upon his humble sub- 
mission to Elizabeth, giving her 
^^promise, on his allegiance, to 
hold no farther correspondence 
with the Scottish queen. Du- 
ring the progress of Norfolk's 
negociations, the queen's parti- 
zans in Scotland, who made no 
dQubl of thcic iuulng in her 
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restoration to the throne, ^ith 
an increase of authority, were 
wonderfully elevated. Mait- 
land was the soul of that party, 
and the person whose activity 
and abilities the regent chie^y 
dreaded. He had laid the plan 
of that intrigue which had kind- 
led such combustion in England. 
He continued to foment the 
spirit of disafTection in Scotland, 
and had seduced from the re- 
gent lord Home, Kirkaldf , and 
several of his former associates. 
While he enjoyed liberty, the 
regent could nut reckon his own 

Eower secure. For this reason 
e employed captain Crawfurd, 
one of his creatures, to accuse 
him of xbeing accessory to the 
murder of the king ; and under 
that pretence carried him a pri- 
soner to Edinburgh. He would 
soon have been brought to trial, 
^ut was saved hy the friendship 
of Ki/kaldy, governor of the 
castle, who, by pretending a 
warrant for that purpose from 
the regent, got him out of the 
hands of the person to whose 
care he was committed, and 
conducted him into the castle, 
which from that time was en- 
tirely under Maitland's conu 
mand. Upon the death of the 
regent, Maitland, with his asso- 
ciate Kirkaldy, was at the ut- 
most pains to restore some de- 
gree of harmony among their 
countrymen, but without suc- 
cess. Iff September 1571, the 
king's party were surprised at 
Stirling) by a bold entcrjTisc of 
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Kirlaldy*s,which likewise prov* 
ed unsuccessful. After several 
fruitless negociations, the castle 
of Edinburgh was by Kirkaldy 
and Maitland held out for the 
queen, in the hopes of receiving 
succours from France. Morton^ 
now elected regent^ resolved to 
besiege it, and sir William Dru-> 
ry joined him with a consider- 
able force from England. Af« 
ter an obstinate resistance, the 
castle surrendered to Drury, on 
the 29th of May 1573. In his 
mistress's name Drury promised 
that Kirkaldy and his associates 
should be fa^voorably treated. 
Notwithstanding of this, Kirk- 
aldy and his brother were soon 
after condemned to be hanged 
at the cross of Edinburgh. 
Maitland, who did not expect 
to be treated more favourably, 
prevented the ignominy of a 
public execution by a voluntary 
death, and " ended his days 
(says Melvil) after the old Ro- 
'man fashion." 

MAITLAND (JOHN), 
lord Thirlstane, brother of the 
foregoing, was the second son 
of sir Richard Makland, and 
was born in 1537. He was e« 
ducated in Scotland, and after^ 
wards sent to France to study 
law. On his return to his na- 
tive country he began to prac- 
tise as an advocate or barrister^ 
in wiiich profession his abilities 
became eminently conspicuous. 
In 1567, his father resigned the 
privy seal in his favour. This 
olHcc he kept till ij;o; wUeO| 
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for his loyalty to the <jueenheIo8t 
the seal, which wa» given to 
George Buchanan. • He was 
made a lord of session in 15 8i ; 
secretary of state to king James 
VI. in 1584; and lord high 
chancellor in 1586. The chan. 
ceUor*s power and influ.ence cre- 
ated him many enemies among 
the Scottish nobles, who made 
several attempts ro destroy him, 
but without success. In 1589 
he attended the king on his voy- 
age to Norway, where his bride, 
the princess of Denmark, was 
detained by contrary wind. The 
marriage was immediately con- 
summated; and they returned 
with the queen to Copenhagen, 
where they spent the ensuing 
winter. During their residence 
in Denmark, the chancellor 
became intimately acquainted 
with the celebrated Tycho 
Brabe. In 1590 he was created 
lord Maitland of Thirlstane. 
Towards the end of the year 
159I1 the chancellor incurred 
the queen's displeasure, for re- 
fusing to relinquish his lordship 
of Musselburgh, which she 
claimed as being a part of that 
of Dunfermline. He absented 
himself for some timj: from 
court; but was at length restor- 
ed to favour, and died of a lin- 
g<fring illness in the year I595> 
much regretted by the king, 
who wrote a copy of verses to 
his memory. Chancellor Mait.^ 
land bears a high character a- 
inong historians both for talents 
«ud ince^rit/. besides Uii Scot- 
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lish poetry in the Maitland 
collection, he wrote several La- 
tin epigrams, &c. to be found 
in the " Delitiz Poetarum Sco- 
torura." 

MAITLAND (JOHN), 
duke of Lauderdale, was bora 
at Lcthington in the year i6i6« 
Having attached himself to the 
royal party during the troubles 
in the reign of Charles I ; he 
accompanied his son Charles IT. 
in his expedition into England, 
and was with him at the unfor- 
tunate battle of Worcester* 
Lauderdale was there taken 
prisoner, and was committed 
first to the Tower, and after- 
wards to Wmdsor castle, where 
be was kept in confinement till 
the Restoration. Upon that 
event taking place, he was ap. 
pointed secretary for Sirotland ; 
and had the principal manage- 
ment of the pubiie alTairs of 
that country, from this time to 
his death. He was created duka 
of Lauderdale by Charles II* 
He died in 1682. 

MALCOLM I, king of Scot- 
land, succeeded Con&tantine HI. 
in 943- The Danes in Moray 
having risen in rebellion, he, in 
attempting to reduce them to 
obedience, was slain, after a 
reign of nine years. 

MALCOLM II. ascended 
the throne in 1901 ; and, after 
a reign of thirty years duration, 
died in the castle of Glamis. 

MALCOLM fll. succeeded 
to Lvlac in X 05 7, and was kiU 
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led at the siege of Alnwiek cas* 
stle in 1093. 

MALCOLM IV. siicceeded 
to David I. in 1 153, and died in 
1 1 65, after a reign of tweWe 
years. 

MALLET or MALLOCH, 
(DAVID), was born aboot the 
▼ear 1700. His parents not 
being in affluent circumstances, 
young Mallet was compelled 
to act in the humble capacity of 
janitor of the high school of 
£dinburgh ; but he surmounted 
the disadvantages of his birth 
and fortune ; for when the duke 
of Montrose applied to the coU 
lege of Edinburgh for a tutor 
to educate his sons, Mallet was 
recommended. When his pu- 
pils went abroad, they were 
entrusted to his care ; and hav- 
ing conducted them through 
their travels, he returned with 
them to London. Here, resid- 
ing in their family, he natural- 
ly gained admission to persons 
of high rank and character, and 
began to give specimens of his 
poetical talents. In 1 733, he 
published a poem on Verbal 
Criticism, on purpose to make 
his court to Pope. In 1740 he 
wrote a life of lord Bacon, 
which was then prefixed to an 
edition of his works ; but with 
so much more knowledge of 
history than of science, that 
when he afterwards undertook 
the life of Marlborough, some 
were apprehensive lest he should 
forget that Marlborough was a 
general, as he had forgot that 
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Bacon was a philosopher. The 
old duchess of Marlborough a»« 
signed in her will this task to 
Glover and Mallet, with a re* 
ward of loool. and a prohibn 
tion to insert any verses. Glo* 
ver is supposed to have rejected 
the legacy with disdain, so that' 
the work devolved upon Mal- 
let, who had also a pension from 
the late dukeof Marlborough. 
When the prince of Wales kept 
a separate court, to increase hit 
popularity by patronizing lite^ 
rature, he made Mallet his un- 
der secretary, with a salary of 
aool. a-year. Thomson like* 
wise had a pension ; and they 
were associated in the compos 
sition of the masque of Alfred, 
which in its original state was 
played at Clifden in 1740. It 
was afterwards almost wholly 
changed by Mallet, and brought 
upon the stage of Drury Lane, 
in 1 75 1, but with no great suc- 
cess. He had before published 
two tragedies, Eurydice, acted 
at Drury Lane in 1 731, and 
Mttstapha, acted at the same 
theatre in 1739. His next work 
was** Amyntor and Theodora,** 

(1747)1 a i<>"f >^oi7 >Q blank 
verse ; in which there is copi- 
ousness and elegance Of Ian* 
guage, vigour of sentiment, and 
imagery well adapted to take 
possession of the fancy. In 1753 
his masque of Britannia was 
acted at Drury Lane, and his 
tragedy of Elvira in 1 763; in 
which year he was appointed 
keeper of the book of entries for 
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the ships id the port of London. \ 
la the beginning of the late 
war, when the nation was exas- 
perated by iil success, he was 
employed to turn the public 
▼engeance upon admiral Byng, 
and wrote a letter of accusation 
under the character of a Plain 
Man. The paper was with 
great industry circulated and 
^dispersed ; and he for his sea- 
sonable intervention had a con- 
siderable pension bestowed up- 
on him, which he retained till 
his death. Towards the end of 
his life he went with his wife to 
France ; but after a while, find* 
ing his health declining, he re- 
turned alone to £ngland, and 
died in April 1765. Of all his 
vrorks the merit is conspicuous ; 
but the beautiful ballad of 
•« William and Margaret" will 
probably long nemain unrivalled 
in that department of poetry. 

MARY, queen of Scots, was 
born in the royal palace of Lin- 
lithgow, on the 8th of Decem- 
ber 154a, a few days before the 
death of her father James V. 
The situation in which^ he left 
the kingdom alarmed all rankJs 
of men with the prospect of a 
turbulent and disastrous reign. 
The government of a queen was 
unknown in Scotland, and did 
not imprint much reverence in 
the minds of a martial people. 
The government of an infant 
queen was still more destitute 
of real authority ; and the pros- 
pect of a long and feeble mino- 
rity invited to factioni by the 
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hope of impunity. James had 
not even provided the comtnon 
remedy against the disorders of 
a minority, by committing to' 
proper persons the care of his 
daughter's education, and the 
administration of affairs in her 
name. The tormer of these 
objects, however, was hot ne- 
glected, though the regency of 
the kingdom was entrusted to 
very feeble hands. At the age 
of six years Mary was conveyed 
to France, where she received 
her education in the court of 
Henry 11. The opening powers 
of her mind, and her natural 
dispositions, afforded early hopes 
of capacity and merit. After 
being taught to work with her 
needle and in tapestry, she was 
instructed in the Latin tongue ; 
and she is said to have under- 
stood it with an uncommon de- 
gree of accuracy. In the French, 
the Italian, and the Spanish 
languages her proficiency was 
still greater, and she spoke them 
with equal ease and propriety* 
To accomplish the woman was 
not, however, the sole object 
of her education. Either she- 
was taught, or she very early 
discovered, the necessity of ac- 
quiring such branches of know- 
ledge as might enable her to 
discharge with dignity and pru- 
dence the duties of a sovereign ; 
and much of her time was de- 
voted to the study of history, 
in which she delighted to the 
end of her life. While Mary 
resided in the French coprti her 
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chaf ms made a deep impression 
on the mind of the dauphin. 
It was in Tain that the consta- 
ble Montroorrncy opposed their 
friarriap^e with ali his influence. 
The importance of her kingdom 
to Prance, and the power of her 
uncles the princes of Lorraine, 
ivere more than sufGcient to 
counteract his intrigues. The 
French king applied to the Par- 
liament of Scotland, which ap- 
pointed eight of its members to 
repre?ent the whole body of the 
nation at the marriage of the 
queen ; and in the instructions 
of parliament to those commis- 
sioners, they .employed every 
precaution which prudence 
could dictate, for preserving the 
liberty and independence of the 
nation^ and for securing the 
succession of the crown in the 
house of Hamilton. With re- 
gard to each of these, the Scots 
obtained whatever satisfaction 
their fear or jealousy could de- 
mand. The young queen, the 
dauphin, and the king of France, 
ratified every article with the 
most solemn oaths, and con* 
firmed them by deeds in form 
under their hands and seals. 
J3ut on the part of France all 
this was one continued scene of 
studied and elaborate deceit. 
FrevioDs to these public trans- 
actions with the Scottish depu- 
ties, Mary had been persuaded 
to subscribe privately three 
deeds, equally unjust and inva- 
lid ; by which, failing the heirs 
ol her own body, she conferred 

X3 
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the kingdom of Scotland, with 
whatever inheritance or succes- 
sion might accrue to it, in free 
gift upon the crown of France, 
declaring all promises to the 
contrary, which the necessity of 
her affairs, and the solicitation! 
of her subjects had extorted, or 
might extort from her, to be 
void and of no obligation. The 
queen of Scots was the only in- 
nocent actor in that scene of 
iniquity. Her youth, her in- 
experience, her education in S 
foreign country, and her defe- 
rence to her uncle's will, vindi* 
cate her from any imputation 
of blame on that account. The 
marriage was accordingly cele- 
brated w'ith great pomp. . Eli- 
zabeth, who now swayed the 
sceptre of England, had been 
declared illegitimate by an act 
of parliament $ and though the 
English protestants paid no re- 
gard to a declaration which was 
compelled by the tyrannic vio- 
lence of Henry VI U, and which 
he hirasclf had rendered vord 
by calling his daughter to the 
throne after her brother and 
elder sister, yet the papists both 
at home and abroad had objec* 
tions to the legitimacy of £liza.<« 
beth's birth, founded on prin- 
ciples which with them hadi 
greater weight than the acts 6i 
any human legislature. Mary 
was unquestionably . the next 
heir in regular succession to the 
English throne, if Elizabeth 
should die without legitimate 
issue; and. upon her marrtajc 
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to the dauphin sh« was indaced, 
by the persuasion of her uncles, 
by the authority of the French 
■ king, and no doubt partly by 
her own ambition, to assume 
the title and arms of queen of 
England and Ireland. These 
indeed she forbore as soon as 
•he became her own mistress ; 
but the having assumed them 
at all was an offence which E- 
Uzabeth never could forgive. 
Henry 11, dying soon after the 
marriage of the Dauphin and 
Mary, they mounted the throne 
of France. In that elevated 
station the queen did not fail to 
distinguish herself. The weak- 
ness of her husband served to 
exhibit her accomplishments to 
the greatest advantage ; and in 
a court where gallantry to the 
sex, and the most profound re- 
spect for the person of the so- 
sovereign, were inseparable from 
the maiihers of a gentleman, 
she learned the first lesffoiis «f 
royalty. But this scene of suc- 
cessful (grandeur and unmixed 
felicity was of short duration. 
Her husband Francis died un- 
expectedly, after a short reign 
-of sixteen months. Regret for 
his death, her own humiliation, 
the disgrace of her uncles the 
princes of Lorraine, which in- 
stantly followed, and the cold- 
pcss of Catharine of Medicis 
the queen mother, determined 
Mary to return to her native 
country. In 15 6l a convention 
of .estates was held in Scotland, 
and the prior of St. Andrews 
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was appointed to repair to the 
queen, and to invite her to re- 
turn into her native country, 
and to assume the reigns of go- 
vernment, which had been too 
long committed to other hands. 
In the mean time, though Ma.- 
fy was preparing for her voy- 
age, she discovered no haste to 
return into Scotland. Accus- 
tomed to the elegance, splen- 
dour, arui gaiety of a polite 
court, she still fondly liogered 
in France, thc^scene (rf all these 
enjoyments, dnd contemplated 
with horror the baibarism of 
her own country, and the tur- 
bulence of her subjects, which 
presented her with a very dif- 
ferent face of things. But while 
she was preparing for her de- 
parture, there were sown be- 
tween her and Elizabeth the 
seeds of chat personal jealousy 
and discord, which embittered 
the life and shortened the days 
of the Scottish queen. The ra- 
tification of the sixth article of 
the late treaty of Edinburgh 
was the occasion of this fatal 
animosity. In that article the 
queen of England wished Marf 
to acknowledge that the crowns 
of England and Ireland did of 
right belong to Elizabeth alone* 
and al)4o to promise, that in all 
times to come, Mary should 
abstain fron\ using the titles, or 
bearing the arms of those king^- 
doms. The ratification of thia 
article would have been of the 
most fatal consequence to Ma« 
ry. The crowa of Eogloud 
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unt an object worthy of her 
ambition. Her pretenuons to 
it gave her great dignity and 
importaoce in. the eyes of all 
£urope. By many her title wait 
esteemed preferable to that of 
Biizabeth. -Among the Eng- 
lish themselves, the Roman ca* 
tholics, who formed at that 
time a numerous and active 
party, openly espoused this o- 
pinion; and even the protest* 
ants, who supported Elizabeth's 
throne, could not deny the 
queen of Scots to be her imme- 
diate heir. But though consi- 
derations of interest first occa* 
•ioned this rupture between 
the British queens, rivalshtp of 
another kind continued to wid- 
en the breach, and female jea? 
lousy increased the violence of 
their political hatred. Eliza- 
beth, with all those extraoi^i. 
nary qualities, by which she 
equalled or surpassed those of 
her sex who have merited the 
greatest renown, discovered an 
admiration of her own person, 
to a degree which women of 
ordinary understandings either 
do not entercain, or prudently 
endeavour to conceal. Though 
as much inferior to Mary in 
beauty and gracefulness of per- 
son as she excelled her in poli- 
tical abilities and in the arts of 
government, she was weak e- 
nough to compare herself with 
the Scottish queen ; and as it 
was impossible shk could be al- 
together ignorant how much 
Mary gained by thccosiparisoDj 
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she 'envied and hated her at » 
rival by whom she waseclipsed. 
In order to account for Eliza** 
beth*8 present, as well as her 
subsequent conduct toward^ 
Mary, we must not always con« 
sider her as a queen, we must 
sometimes regard her as a wo- 
man. Previous to her depart- 
ure from France, Mary sent ta 
demand of Elizabeth a safe con* 
duct during her voyage. This 
request, which decency alone 
obliged one prince to grant ta 
another, Elizabeth rejected iu 
such a manner, as gave rise to 
no slight suspicion of a design, 
either to obstruct the passage, 
or to intercept the person o| 
the Scottish queen. This unge* 
nerous behaviour of Elizabeth 
filled Mary with indignation, 
but did not retard her depart- 
ure from France. She was ac« 
companied to Calais, the place 
where she embarked, in a man- 
ner suitable to her dignity, at 
the queen of two powerful 
kingdoms. Six princes of Lor- 
raine her uncles, with the moic 
eminent amoQg the French no* 
bics, were in her retinue. After 
bidding adieu to her mourning 
attendants,, with a sad heart, 
and eyes bathed in tears, Mary . 
Iclt that kingdom, the short but 
only scene of her life in which 
fortune smiled upon her. While 
the French coast continued in 
sight, she intently gazed upon 
it, and mu<iing, in a ihoughtiul 
posture, on that height of ftir- 
tune whence she had falleii^ aui. 
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t^recaging, perhaps, the disas* 
ters and calamities which em- 
bittered the remainder of her 
days, she sighed often, and cried 
out, " Parewcl France ! Fare- 
vrel beloved country, which \ 
shall never more behold V* Even 
^hen the darkness of the night 
had hid the land from her view, 
^he wonld neither retire to the 
cabin, nor taste food, bat, com- 
manding a couch to be placed 
on the deck, she there waited 
the retnrn of day with the 
utmost impatience. Fortune 
soothed her on this occasion ; 
the galley made little way du- 
ring the night. Tn the morn- 
ing the coast of France was still 
within sight f she continued to 
feed her melancholy with the 
sight ; and, as long as her eyes 
could distinguish it, to utter the 
same tender expressions of re- 
gret. At last a brisk gale a- 
ros^, by the favour of which 
for some days, and afterward 
under the covert of a thick fog, 
Mary escaped the English jBeet 
which lay in wait to intercept 
her ; and on the 19th of Au- 
gust J561, after an absence of 
near thirteen years, landed safe- 
ly at Lcith in her native king- 
dom. Mary was received by 
her subjects with shouts and ac- 
clamations of joy, and with 
every demonstration of welcome 
and regard. Conformable to 
the plan which had been con- 
certed in France, she committed 
the administration of affairs en- 
tirely to proustant9« Her aa- 
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tural brother, the prior of St 
Andrews, whom she soon after- 
wards created carl of Murray, 
and Maitland of Lethingtoo, 
held the first place in her cou8« 
cils ; and her choice could not 
have fallen upon persons more 
acceptable to her people^ Ma- 
ry continued about two yean 
in a state of widowhood. Her 
gentle administration had se- 
cured the hearts of her subjects, 
who were impatient, for her 
marriage, and -Wished the crown 
to descend m the right line 
from their ancient monarchs* 
She herself was the most amia- 
ble woman of the age, and the 
fame of her accomplishments, 
together with the favourable 
circumstance of her having one 
kipgdom already in possession, 
and the prospect of mounting 
the throne of another, prompted 
many different princes to soli* 
cit an alliance so illustrious. 
Scotland by its situation threw 
so much weight into whatever 
scale it fell, that all Europe 
waited with solicitude for Ma- 
ry's determination. The per- 
son towards whom Mary began 
to turn her thoughts was Hen- 
ry Stewart lord Daniley, eldest 
son of the earl of Lennox. Two 
years had already been consum- 
ed in fruitless negociations con- 
cerning the marriage of the 
queen when Darnley arrived in 
Scotland; and an affair which 
had moved and interested ?o 
many princes, was at last decid- 
ed by the sudden liking of two 
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fomig persons. Lord Dafnley 
^as at this time in the first 
bloom and ▼igour of youth; 
ind excelled eminently in those 
Rrts which add ease and ele- 
gance to external form, and 
■which enable it not only to daz- 
zle but to please. Mary was 
of an age and temper to feel 
the full power of these accom- 
plishments ; and inclination now 
prompted her to conclude a 
marriage, the first thoughts of 
which had been suggested by 
considerations merely political. 
On the T^th of July 3565 she 
married Henry Stewart lord 
Damley. Darnley*s external 
accomplishments had excited 
that sudden and violent passion 
which raised himfto the throne. 
. But the qualities of his mind 
corresponded ill with the beau- 
ty of his person. Of a weak 
[ understanding, fond of all the 
; amusements, and even prone to 
; all the vices of youth, he became 
by degrees careless of her per- 
K>n, and a stranger to her com- 
pany. To a woman and a queen 
such behaviour was intolerable. 
' The lower she had stooped to 
raise him, his behaviour appear- 
ed the more ungenerous and 
criminal. Rizio, whom the 
king had at first taken into 
great confidence, did not hu- 
mour him in these follies. By 
this be incurred Henry's displea* 
sure ; and as it was impossible 
for Mary to behave towards her 
husband with the. same degree 
of ;ificcuon which 4i»tingui3ied | 
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the first and happy daysof theif 
uniop, he imputed this coldness, 
notlo his own behaviour, which' 
had so well merited it, but to 
the insinuations of Rizio. Ma- 
ry's own conduct confirmed and' 
strengthened these suspicions. 
She treated this stranger with 
a familiarity, and admitted him 
to a share of her confidence, 
to which neither his first condi- 
tion, nor the office she had 
lately bestowed upon him gave 
him any title. The haughty 
spirit of Darnley could not bear' 
the interference of such an up-"^ 
start ; and, impatient of any de» 
lay, and unrestrained by anf 
scruple, he insuntly resolved to 
get rid of him by violence. 
At the same time another de- • 
sign, which took its rise from- 
different motives, was carrying' 
on against the life of Rizio.' 
Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and 
Maitiand were the contrivers 
of it. The king communicated ' 
his resolution to be avenged of' 
Rizio to lord Ruthven ; matters * 
were' concerted among the con- ' 
spirators; and on the 9th of 
March 1566, while the queen' 
was at supper with the countess 
of Argyle, the king with his 
associates suddenly entered, and 
Rizio was dragged from her* 
presence and murdered. The 

?[ueen soon disengaged Darnley 
rom his new associates; she 
prevailed on him to dismiss the 
guards which the conspirators 
had placed on her person, and 
to accompany her in her flighi - 
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CO Donbar. The scheme of 
their flight had been communi*^ 
cated to Huntlj and Bothwell, 
■nd they were quickly joined 
by them and several other of 
the nobles. The chief conspi* 
rators retired to England ; and 
Mary, on her return to Edin- 
burgh, began to proceed against 
the others concerned in the 
murder of Rizio with the ut- 
most rigour of law. But, in 
praise of her clemency it must 
DC observed, that only two per- 
sons, and these of no consider* 
able rank, suffered for this 
crime. The charm which had 
at first attached the queen to 
Damley, and held them in an 
happy union, was now entirely 
dissolved; and love no longer 
covering his follies and vices 
with its friendly veil, they ap- 
peared to Mary in their full di- 
mension and deformity. Avoid- 
ed equally by those who endea- 
voured to please the queen, 
who favoured Morton and his 
asiQciates, or who adhered to 
the house of Hamilton, he was 
left almost alone in a neglected 
and unpitied solitude. About 
this time a new favourite grew 
into great credit With the queen, 
and soon gained an ascendant 
over her heart, which encou- 
raged his enterprising genius 
to form designs that proved fa- 
tal to himself, and the occasion 
of all Mary's subsequent mis- 
fortunes. This was James Hep- 
burn, earl of Both well, the head 
•f an ancient family, and by 
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his extensive possessions afid 
numerous vassals, one of the 
most powerful noblemen in the 
kingdom. On the 19th of June 
1566, Mary was dtlivered ia 
the castle of Edinburgh of her 
only son James, a prince whose 
birth was happy for the whole 
island, and unfortunate to her 
alone. The king in the meat 
time resided in solitude at Stir- 
ling, still persisted in a de- 
sign he had formerly entertain- 
ed of retiring into foreign parts, 
and daily threatened to put it 
in execution. The rumour of 
a design to seize his person and 
confine him to prison, occasioned 
him to leave Stirling in an a- 
brupt manner, and to retire to 
his father at Glasgow. Imme- 
diately upon the king's leaving 
Stirling, and before he could 
reach Glasgow, he was seized 
with a dangerous distemper. 
The symptoms which attended 
it were violent and unusual; 
and in that ageit was commonly 
imputed to the effects of poison* 
It is impossible, amidst the con- 
tradictions of historians, to de- 
cide with certainty concerning 
its nature or its cause. His life 
was in the utmost danger ; but 
after languishing for some 
weeks, the vigour of his consti- 
tution surmounted the maligni- 
ty of the disease. Kotwith* 
standing the king's danger, 
Mary amused herself with ex- 
cursions to different parts of the 
country, and suffered near a 
month to elapse before she vi« 
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ited him at Glaigow. By that 
;ttn< the violence of the di»tem- 
Mr was over, and the king, 
hough weak and languishing, 
vas out of all danger. After 
He discovery of Mary*8 senti- 
nents towards the king, it was 
Icarce to be expected that the 
Hrould visit him, or that any 
;hxx]g but marks of jealousy and 
listrust should appear in such 
m iiuervicw. This, hcwever, 
tvas far from being the case ; 
ihe not only visited Darnjey, 
but by all her words and actions 
endeavoured to express an uo- 
coxnmon affection for him : 
fend though this made an impress 
uon on the credulous spirit of 
iier husband, no less flexible oq 
some occasions than obstinate 
on others; yet, to those who 
arc acquainted with the human 
heart, and who know how seU 
dom and how slowly such 
wounds in domestic happiness 
«re healed, this sudden transi- 
tion will appear with a very 
Isuspicious air, and will be con- 
Isidcred as the effect of artifice. 
But it is not on suspicion alone 
that Mary is charged with dis- 
fi mutation in this part of her 
conduct. Two of her famous 
letters to Bothwell were writ- 
ien during her stay at Glasgow, 
and fully lay open this scene of 
iniquity. He had so far suc- 
ceeded in his ambitious and cri- 
minal design as to gain an abso- 
lute ascend?jit over the queen : 
and, in a situation such as Ma- 
¥)*», merit not so conspicuous; 
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services of far inferior inspcrt* 
ance; and address much lest 
insinuating than Both well's, may 
be supposed to steal impercep- 
tibly on a female heart, and en* 
eirely to overcome it. As her 
aversion for her husband be* 
came universally known, her 
ears were officiously filled, as is 
usual in such cases, with ground* 
less or aggravated accounts of 
his actions. By some she wai 
told, that the king intended to 
seize the person of the prince 
his son, and in his name to u* 
surp the government ; by others 
she was assured, that he resolv- 
ed instantly to leave the king* 
dom; that a vessel was hired 
for this purpose, and lay in tht 
river Clyde ready to receive 
him. The last was what Ma* 
ry chiefly dreaded. Henry's 
retiring into a foreign country 
must have been highly disho- 
nourable to the queen, and 
would entirely have disconcert- 
ed Bothweli's measures. In 
order, therefore, to prevent 
his executing any such wild 
scheme , it was necessary to bring 
him to some place where he 
would be more immediately 
under her own eye. For this 
purpose she first employed all 
her art to regain his confldence» 
and then proposed to remove 
him to the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, under pretence that 
(here he would have easier ac- 
cess to the advice of physicians, 
and that she herself could a^ 
tcod him witboat, being abieiic 
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&6m Iter ion. The king was 
weak enough to suffer himself 
to be persuaded ; and being still 
feeble and incapable of bearing 
fatigue, was carried in a litter 
to Edinburgh. The place pre- 
pared fo^ his reception was a 
nouse belonging to the provost 
t>f a collegiate church called 
Kirk of Field. It stood almost 
lipon the same spot where the 
house belonging to the princi- 
pal of the ani^ersity now stands. 
Such a situation, on a rising 
^ound, and at that time in an 
open field, had all the advanta« 
gesof healthful air to recom. 
mend it ; but on the other hand, 
the solitude of the place render- 
cd it extremely- proper for the 
commission of that crime, with 
a view ta which it seems mani- 
festly to have been chosen. Ma- 
ry continued to attend the king 
with the moat -assiduous care. 
She seldom was absent from 
liim through the day ; she slept 
teveral nights in the chamber 
under his apai^tment. She heap- 
ed on him so many marks of 
tenderness and confidence, as in 
m great measure quieted those 
•ttspicions which had so long 
disturbed him. But while he 
was fondly indulging in dreams 
#f the return of his former hap- 
piness, he stood on. the very 
brink of destru<:tion. On Sun- 
day the 9th of February T566, 
^bout eleven at night, the queen 
.left the Kirk of Field, in order 
to be present at a masque in 
the paUcc« At two neit uioxa- 
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tng the house in which the kin; 
lay was blown op with gun- 
powder. The noise and the 
shock which this sudden ez]^ 
sion occasioned, alarmed the 
whole city. The inhabitaats 
ran to the * place whence it 
came. The dead body of the 
king, with chat of a servant 
who slept in the same room, 
were found lying in an adjacent 
garden, without the city walls, 
untouched by fire, and witk 
no bruise or mark of violence. 
Every one*s imagination was st 
work to guess who had contriv- 
ed and executed this execrable 
deed. The suspicion fell with 
almost a general consent upoo 
Bothwell ; and some refiectiom 
were thrown out as if the queen 
herself were no stranger to the 
crime. Her known sentimcott 
with regard to her husband 
gave a great appearance of pro- 
bability Co the impuution with 
wliich she was loaded. Two 
days after the murder a procla- 
mation was issued by the qocen, 
offering a considerable rev^ard 
to any person who should dii* 
cover those who had been guil- 
ty of such a horrid and detcsta- 
ble crime. Lennox at the same 
time incited Mary to vcngeaoce 
with incessant importunity. 
Roused by an event no lets 
shocking to the heart of a fa- 
ther than fatal to all his schennes 
of ambition, he wrote the qneen, 
accused Bothwell of the crime, 
and urged her to bring him to 
a speedy trial. This defloand 
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ike queen did not think it pru- 
dent to elude ; and it ^as r<- 
solfV«d to bring Bothwell im* 
mediately to trial. But instead 
of confining him to any prison, 
Mary admitted him irtto all 
her councils; and bestowed up- 
on Him, iu addition to his other 
appoititment«, the government 
oi the cafitle of Edinburgh. He 
>V4S accordingly tried and ac* 
4^itted, no person appearing 
as an accuser or a. witness a> 
gainst him. On the a4th of 
April 1566 Bothwell intercept* 
«d the queen near Linlithgow, 
on her return from Stirling, 
seized on her pei;son, {irobably 
ift'ith her own consent,'and con- 
ducted her as a pcihoner to his 
castle of Dunbar. Shortly af 
tcrwards, on the 15th of May, 
his marriage with the «[ueen, 
which had been so long the 
object of his wishes and the 
motive of his crimes, was so- 
lemnized. The eyes of neigh- 
bouring nations were fixed at 
that time upon the great events 
which happened In Scotland 
during three months. A king 
ZQurdercrd, with the utmost cru- 
•city, in the prime of his days, 
and in his capital city ; the per- 
son suspected of that odioua 
crime suffered not only to ap- 
pear publicly in every place, 
but admitted into the presence 
of the queen, distinguished by 
her favour, and entrusted with 
the chief direction of her af- 
fairs ; subjected to a trial, which 
w'^ curicd u& with moi>t ^haoae- 
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less partiality, and acquitted bf 
a sentence which served only 
to confirm the suspicions of his 
guilt ; and after all this, instead 
of meeting with the ignominy 
due to his actions, or the pu- 
nishment merited by hiscrimc% 
permitted openly, and without 
opposition, to marry ■& queen, 
the wife of the prince whom 
he had assassinated, and thq 
guardian of those laws which 
he had been guilty of violating. 
Such a ^uick succession of inci- 
dents, so singular, and so de- 
testable, is TTot to be found in 
any other history. They left, 
in the opinion of foreigners, & 
mar^ of infamy on the charaC' 
tcr of the nation. The Sc4jts 
were held in abhorrence all o- 
ver Europe. They dur^t scarce 
appear any where in public; 
and, after suficring so many at- 
troeioufi deeds to pass with im- 
punity, they were universally 
reproached as men void of cou- 
rage or of humanity, as equally 
regardless of the reputation of 
their i|ueen and the honour of 
their country. These reproaches 
roused the nobles, who had been 
hitherto amused by Bothwcll's 
artifices, or intimidated by his 
power. A considerable body 
of them assembled at Stirlitig, 
and entered into a confederacy 
for the defence of the young 
prince's person. The first ac- 
counts of this league filled the 
queen with great consternation ; 
and, in order to prepare for the 
$:ofiu, she issMcd a prodami* 
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fion, reqttirlog her subjects to 
take arms. The confederate 
lords advanced against the 
oueen, who with Bothw6ll and 
his forces, was at Dunbar. Both 
armies met ai Pinkey ; the num- 
bers on each side were nearly 
equal; but the queen*s troops 
stood wavering and irresolute, 
and discovered no inclination 
. vo fight. In this situation Ma- 
ry demanded an interview with 
Kirkaldy, a brave and generous 
man, who commanded atfad* 
vanced body of the enemy. He, 
with the consent, and in name 
of the leaders of the party, pro- 
mised that, on condition she 
would dismiss BothwcU Ivom 
her presence, and govern the 
kingdom by the advice of her 
nobles, they would honour asd 
obey her as their sover«ign. 
During this parley, Bothwell 
took his last farewell of the 
queen, and rode oS the field 
with a few followers. A» soon 
as he retired, Mary surrendered 
to Kirkaldy , who conducted her 
toward the confederate army, 
the leaders of which received 
her with much respect; and 
Morton, in their name, made 
ample professions of their fu- 
ture loyalty and obedience. But 
she was treated by the common 
soldiers with the utmost inso- 
lepce and indignity. As she 
marched along, they poured 
upon her all the opprobrious 
names, which are bctitowed on- 
ly on the lowest and most in- 
famous criminals. Wherever 
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she turned her eyes, they hefd 
up betore her a standard, on 
which was painted the dead 
body of the late king, stretched 
on the ground, ind the young 
prince kneeling betore it, and 
uttering these words, " Judge 
and revenge my cause, O 
Lord r* Mary turned with hor- 
ror from such a- shocking sight. 
She began already to feel the 
wretched condition to which 
a captive prince is reduced. She 
uttered Che most bitter com- 
plaints, she melted into tears, 
and could scarce be kept from 
sinking to the ground. The 
confedsratescarried her towards 
Sdinburgh, and soon after, 
withot;t regarding the duty 
which they owed her as their 
qjueen, ard without consulting 
the rest of the nobles, sent her, 
under a strong guard, to the 
castle of Lochkvin, and signed 
a warrant to William Dougla» 
the ownef of it, to detain her 
as 3° prisoner. This castle is si- 
tuated- in a small island in the 
middle of a lake. After endu- 
ring for several weeks all thtf 
hardships and terror of a prison, 
she was forced to sign papers, 
by one of which she resigned 
the crown, renounced airfare 
in the government of the king- 
dom, and consented to the co« 
ronation of the young king. 
By another slie appointed the 
earl of Murray regent, and con- 
ferred upon him all the powers 
and privileges of that high of- 
fice. By a third she substituted 
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•«omc Other nobleman in Mur- 
ray's place, if he should refuse 
the honour which was designed 
.for him. Mary, when she sub- 
scribed these deeds, was bathed 
in tears:; and while she gave 
away, as it were with her own 
hands, the sceptre which she 
iiad swayed so long, she fek a 
pang of grief and indignation, 
«one of the severest, perhaps, 
>vhich can touch the human 
heart. The earl of Murray ar* 
Tived soon after from France, 
and accepted of the office of 
regent. Mary eniployed all her 
an in the mean time to recover 
■her liberty. She gained her 
keeper's brother, George Doug- 
las, a youth of eighteen. On 
Sunday the 2d of May 1568, 
while his brother sat at supper, 
end the rest of the family were 
retired to their devotigns, one 
of his accomplices fbund means 
tp steal the keys out of his bro- 
ther's diamber, and opening 
the gates to the queen and one 
cf her maids, lodged th^m be- 
hind her, and then threw the 
Jceys into the lake. Mary ran 
Viith precipitation to the boat 
which was prepared for her, 
and on reaching the shore was 
received with the utmost joy 
by Douglas, lord Beaton, and 
•Mr James Hamilton, who with 
a few attendants waited -for her. 
She instantly mountedon horse- 
backhand rodefuU speed towards 
Niddrie, lord Seacon*s seat in 
West Lothian. She arrived 
there that QJgh^, without being] 
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pursued or interrupted* After 
halting three hours she set out 
for Hamilton ; and, travelling 
at the sanie pace, she reached 
it next morning. On the first 
news of Mary*s escape her 
friends ran to arms ; and in a 
few days her court was filled 
With a great and splendid train 
of nobles,. accompanied by such 
numbers of folbwers, as form- 
ed an army above six thousand 
strong. In their presence she 
declared, that (he resignation of 
the crown,. and the other deeds 
which «he had signed durii^g 
her imprisonment were extort- 
ed from her by fear* At the 
same time, an associa^on was 
formed for the defence of her 
persoii and authority, and sub- 
soribed by nine earls, nine bi- 
shops, eighteen lords, and many 
gentlemen of distinction. Ac 
the time when the queen made 
her escape, the regent was at 
Glasgow, holding a court of 
justice. An event so contrary 
to their expectations, and so fa- 
tal to their schemes, gave a 
great shock to his adherents. 
Maiiy of them appeared waver- 
ing and irresoluce.; others bo- 
g<in to carry on private nego- 
ciations with the queen ; and 
some openly revolted to her 
side. In such a dangerous exi- 
gency the superiority of Muis- 
ray's genius appeared. Hcdc-^ 
clared against retreating, and 
fixed his head quarters at Glas- 
gow. At the same time, the 
quceo*s generals had commai^ti- 
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f ^ Iker army to move. Their 
intention >va§, to conduct her 
to Dumbacton castle, a place of 
jrreat t-trcngfh, which the regent 
had not been able to wrrsc not 
of the hand» of lord Fleming 
the governor ; but 11 the enemy 
should endeavour to interrupt 
their march, they resolved n"t 
to decline an engageincnt. In 
Mary's situation no resolution 
could be tiiore imprudent^ She 
had much t6 hope from pur- 
suing slow and cautii^is mea- 
sures, her enemies had every 
thing to fear, Mary's impru- 
dence, in resolving to fight, was 
not greater than the ill conduct 
of her generals in the battle. 
Between the two armies, and 
on the road towards Dumbar- 
ton, thi*rc was an eminence cal- 
led Langside Hiil. This the 
regent had the precaution to 
seize, and posted bis troops in a 
rmall village, and among some 
gardens and indosures adjacent. 
In this advantageous situation 
he waited the approach of the 
enemy, whose superioriry in ca- 
valry could be ot no benefit to 
^hem on such broken ground. 
The HamiKons, who composed 
the vangiurd, ran so eaperly to 
the attatk, that they put them- 
selves out of breath, and left the 
main battle far behind. The 
encounter of the spearmen was 
fierce and desperate ; but as the 
forces of the Hamilfons were 
eiposed, on the one flank to a 
continued fire from a body of 
musi^ueceeiB, attacked on the 
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other by the regent's most choiofi 
troop?, and not supported by 
the rest of the queen's army, 
they were soon obliged to give 
ground, and the rout imme- 
diareLy became universal. Du« 
ring the eugagemcnc^ Mary 
&tood on a hill at no great dis- 
, tanre, and beheld all that pas- 
!:ed in the field, with such emo* 
tions of mind as are not easily 
described. When she saw the 
ajriny wbich was her last hope 
thrown into irretrievable con- 
fusion, her spirit, which all her 
pa«t midfortunejs bad not been 
able entirely to'subdue, sank al- 
together. In the utmost con- 
sternation she began her flight ; 
and so lively were her impres- 
sions of fear,, that she never 
closed her eyes till she reached 
the abbey of Dundrennan in 
Galloway, full sixty Scots miles 
from the ^lace of battle. She 
did not think herself ^afe even 
in that retreat; and her fears 
impelled her to an action, the 
most unadvised, as well as the 
most unfortunate in her whole 
life. This was her retiring In- 
to England. Lord Herries, one 
of Mary *s attendants, wrote by 
her command ro the deputy go- 
vernor of Carlisle, to know 
what reception he would give 
her; and befase his answer 
could retuVn, her fear and im- 
patience were so great, that she 
got into a fisher- boat, and with 
aboHt twenty attendants, landed 
at Wirkington in Cumberland, 
and thence she was conducted. 
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t?Uh many marks of rf spect to 
Carlisle. So soon as Mary ar- 
rived in England she wrote a 
long letter to Elizabeth, repre- 
senting, in the strongest terms, 
the injuries which she had suf- 
fered from her own subjects, 
and imploring that pity and 
assistance which her present si- 
tuation demanded. The 4Eng- 
lish queen instantly dispatched 
lord Scroope, warden of the 
west marches, and sir Francis" 
KnoUyf, her vice-chamberlain,* 
with letters full of expressions 
of kindness and condolence. 
But, at the same time, they had; 
private instructions to watch 
all her motions, and to take care* 
that she should not escape into 
her own kingdom. On their 
arrival, Mary demanded a per- 
sonal interview with the queen,. 
that she might lay before her 
the injuries which ehe had suf- 
fered. They answered, that 
while she lay under the impu- 
tation of a crime so horrid as 
the murder of her hu<ibaod, 
•their mistress, to whom she was 
so nearly allied, could not, with- 
out bringing a stain upon her 
own reputation, admit her into 
her presence; but as soon as 
she had cleared herself from 
that aspersion, they promised 
her a reception suitable to her' 
dignity, and aid proportioned 
to her distress. Mary expres- 
sed the utmost surprise at this 
unexpected manner of evading 
her request; but as she could 
not believe so many professions 
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of fHendship to be void of sin* 
cerity, slic frankly offered to 
submit her cause to the cogniz- 
ance of the English queen. This 
was the very point to which 
Elizabeth laboured to bring the 
matter. By this appeal of the 
Scottish queen, she became the 
umpire between her and her 
sul^ects, and had it entirely in 
her own power to protract the 
inquiry to any length, and to 
perplex and involve it in endless 
difficultiQj. Mary was soon af« 
ter removed to fiolton, a castle 
of lord Scroop's on the borders 
of Yorkshire. In this place, her 
correspondence with her friends 
in Scotland Uecame more difii« 
cult, and any prospect of mak* 
ing her eacapc was entirely* cue 
ott. '^Commissioners were now 
appointed to hold a conference 
at York, in order to settle the 
differences between Mary and 
her subjects, -But the very first 
step in this business discovered 
it to be -Elizabeth's intention to 
inflame, rather than to extin* 
guish the dissensions and animo- 
sities among the Scots. Ma« 
ry*8 commissioners were per* 
niittcd to prefer a complaint 
against the regent and his par- 
ty, containing an enumeration 
of their treasonable actions ; and 
it was then expected that Mur- 
ray would have disclosed the 
whole circumstances of tiiat un- 
natural crime, to which he pre- 
tended the queen had been ac- 
cessory, and would have produ- 
ced evidence ia wpporc vf hm 
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c>)ar(^e. But, far from accusing 
Mary, he did not even answer 
the complaints biiv>ughc against 
himself. He discovered a re- 
luctance at uader taking that of« 
fice, and started many doubts 
and scruple*, with regard to 
which he demanded to be re- 
solved by Elizabeth herself. 
His reserve and hesitation were 
ito le59 surprising to the ^eater 
part of the English commission- 
ers than to hb own associates. 
They knew that he cpuld sot 
vindicate hi^own conduct svith- 
out charging the murder upon 
the queen, and he had not hi- 
therto shown any extraordinary 
delicacy on that headr An in- 
trigue, however, had been se- 
cretly carried on since his ar- 
rival at York, which explains 
thiii mystery. The duke ot Nor- 
folk, at that time the most 
powerful m»n i» England, had 
begun already to form a pro- 
ject, which he afterwards more 
openly avowed, of roountmg 
the throne of Scotland by a mar- 
fiage with the (jueen of Scots. 
He saw the infamy which would 
be the consequence of a public 
accusation against iMary ; and, 
in order to save her from this 
cruel mortificattoD, he applied 
to the regent, and warned him 
of the danger to which he must 
expose himself by such a violent 
acti*)n as the public accusation 
of his sovereign. The remon- 
strances of Norfolk made a deep 
impression on the regent. He 
gave in an answer to the com- 
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plaint which had been* offered) 
in name of the Scottish queen, 
in which nothing more wa» 
stated than was barely requisite- 
in his ow» defence. The con- 
ference had hitherto been con- 
ducted in » manner which dis- 
appointed Elizabeth's viewfs, 
and produced none of these dis- 
coveries' wh ich she had expect- 
ed. She resolved, therefore, to 
remove the conference to West- 
minster, and to appoint net^ 
commissioners in whom she 
couM more absokitely confide. 
Mary wa» now removed to- 
the castle of Twhbury in Staf- 
fordshire, committed to the 
keeping of the earl of Shrews- 
bury, and gwardrd rriore nar- 
rowly than ever. The regent 
having arrived at London in 
order to- be present at the co»- 
ference,, was immediately ad- 
mitted into Elizabeth's presence, 
and received by her, not only 
with respect, but wkh affection. 
This Mary justly cor)sidered as 
an open declaration of that 
queen's partiality towards her 
adversaries. In the first cmo« 
tiors of her resentment^ she 
wrote to her commissioners, 
and commanded them to com- 
plain, in the presence of th« 
English nobles,. and before the 
ambassadors of foreign princes, 
of the usage she had hitherto 
met with, and the additional 
iMJuries which she had reason 
to apprehend. But either the 
queen's letter did not reach her 
commissioners in due time, or 
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*Ticy suffered themselves to be | would sccth to be huddled^ af 
i deceived by Elizabeth's ^rofcsfc in this manner, merely to supv 
i sions of riegard fortheii' mistress, 
stnd consented to the opening 
of the conference. The regent, 
now gained by Elizabeth, open- 
ly accused Mary of the murder 
of her husband. The conftnis- 
sioners of the qneen of Scot» ex- 
pressed the utmost surprise and 
indignation at the regent's pre- 
sumpttion, in loading the queen 
<veith ealamnks, which, as they 
^ afHrmed, she had so little me- 
rited* But,, instead ef attempt- 
ing to vradicare her honour, 
they had recourse to an artJcle 



press discoveries, and to hidd 
her shame ; nor was it possible 
that she could be admitted, 
with any decency, into her pre** 
sence, while she lay under thd 
infamy of suth a public accusa- 
tion. Upon this repulse, Ma- 
ry's commiss?oncrs withdrew; 
and, as they had declined an** 
swcring, there seemed now to 
be no further reason for the 
regent's prodbcrng the proofs irt 
support of his charj^e. But, 
without getting these into her 
hands, Elizabeth's schemeswere 



in their instrucrioris, which rhey j incomplete. And her artifice 
Kad formerly neglected to men^ , for this purpose was as meair. 



tion in its proper place. They 
demanded an audience of EH- 
zabeth ; and, having renewed 
their misiress"* reqtff:st of a per- 
sonal interview, they protested, 
if that were denied nee, against 
all the future proceedings of the 
commissioners. A protestation 
t)f this nature, offered just at 
the critical lime when such a 
bold accusation had been pre- 
ferred againit Mary, and when 



but as success^l as any she had 
hiirhert6- employed. She com- 
manded her commissioners td 
testify her indignation and dis** 
pleasure at the regent's prc- 
sti.mption, in forgetting so far 
the duty of a subject, as to ac- 
cuse his sovereign of such attro- 
cious crimes. He, in order to 
regain the good opinion of such 
a powerful protectress, offered 
to shew that his accusations 



the proofs in support of it were ; were not malicious nor \\U 



ready to be examined, gave rea 
son to suspect that she dreaded 
the event of that examination. 
It appeared in this light to Eli- 
zabeth, and afforded ber a pre- 
tence for rejecting rt. She told 
Mary's commissioners, that in 
the present juncture nothing 
could be so dishonourable to 
their mistress as an accommo- 



grounded. Then were prodo* 
ced and delivered to the English 
commissioners, the acts of the 
Scottish parliament in confir- 
mation of the regent's authori^ 
ty and of the queen's resigna* 
tion ; the confessions of the per- 
sons executed for the king's 
mnrder ; and the fatal casket 
which contained the letters and 



dation ; and that the matter { sonnets to Bothwell. Eliza* 
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f<K£nsi4:c, CTjTSB to ky *«tie 
tl:^ ezpse^^icris of Iriecdiiup 
aad reject whidt fbe had h^ 
trmo fcse«! xa ai; her •c'ter* to 
the 3'catzisk tpstu. Sec ocv 
wrote to bcr ia tscfa tcmi, as 
H iLc frtsmc^ticsts ci her gvile 
lad asuKiA&cd aimost to a cer* 
faintr ; tCrC bsaicrd ber for 
fosirg CO xirkdxatc berself fi 
20 accraiwa wbich coold D0C 
!:« kft cracsvovd withoBt a 
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fi;ui plainlj mtiaatfd, that an- 
IcH iha: were core, no chztTge 



hiidi deseorded tfl 
I 
a life; hss, tfec last woHi 
I ctcer shaS be tfwne cf a ^c«ct 
ot Sccclasd.'* Tfasv the ooaie- 
rccoe brob «p,wi^oaa fczric* 
i'Vc acf chizrg, acd &lcmj 
rervcBcd to Scotlacd. 
bcm, flors afcer tiis 
iisco a iie^^cLi:>^o wiUi tlie rt- 
gcae, for the frirpose of gir'rf 
sp Mary into hi> baii&; Uk 
hl$ murder, bf Haaiihoa «C 



mani ^cst icj^xy to her character; BcthweLhaa^, wbkh boppeiw 

-d io Jjro, put a «op to the 
eKccnti«o of ihi* de*:^^- On 



vcaki be icade ia - her present | 'Jkn ev?rt, the hopes of Af anr*s 
dtoa'Ion. She hoped thai s&ch > ^^^tj- in Sco^Iacd bejvi to rt* 
a dlicorerr of ho* fectzmert^ * rire ; ard Fl'r-.bgtih, io order 



wouUi ictiinidate Iklarj, viT.o 
%ras scarce recovered frcxn t^e 
;hock ©» the re<fert'5 3trac^ on 
|icr rep'jtz'ioa, and force her 



crowr, to ratify Mrrray's aa- 
thoritj «? regect, acd to ccusr cr 
that bcdi herself and S^er soo 
should roade xo £n|^Ucd DEdcr 
her protection. This schaemc 
^szaheih had urach at heart ; 
f he proposed it both to Mary 
aod to bcr comiziifsioDers, ard 
neglected no argomcnt oor ar- 
tifice that coi:ld possibly recoin- 
mecd St. Kfary saw how fatal 
this woald prove to her repo- 
tatioD, to her pretensions, and 
even to her pfrwnal safety. She 
rejected it without hesitation. 
••Death," said she," is Uv^ 
dreadful than snch an igcorr.i- 
liious step. Rather than give 
Sjraj*, wij: tnj own haiid<, the 



"« an:'j< :heic, and caln tinie^ 
prop ji*ti iZL accotnmoc;:.rioai be* 
rwccn Iklary s^d her 5(*biect$. 
3at, after beir.^ as«c«Cvl for tea 



to corJ^nc herre»^rat-oQ of the mcorh* wiih the hopes of liber- 



ty, the nnh^ppy qtiv-m of Scots 
ren.axred uidcr s^^ncter ctzstody 
than ever, and v^ irhoot any Iwft 
of escaplcfr froBi i* ; while ihose 
subiecu «rho 5*iii adhered to 
her were crpo^ed, withcfit allf 
or protector, to the rage of ene* 
nxies, whom their success in this 
negcx^iatioD rendered still more 
insolent. Kleantime Kirkakly 
held the cj^tle of Ediubnrgh 
ibr Mary ; and while the kirg'f 
party were a«^e«nSlrd in parli^ 
ment at Srirliofr, he had ricar^y, 
by one bc4d stroke, sot the 
enemies of his mistress wholly 
in his power. But, thoogh the 
plan was concerted with great 
*ccr;cT lad i^udcncfy it, like 
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fiiost Others formed for the re* 
lief of Mary, failed of success. 
The project of the duke of Nor- 
folk , too, was discovered by the 
'vigilance of Elizabeth's mini- 
sters ; and that unfortunate no- 
bleman being tried by his peers, 
he vras found guilty of high 
treason, and, alter several de- 
lays, suflfereddeath for the crime. 
Kirkaldy and Maitland, how- 
• ever, though deserted by almost 
all rhf^ir former associates still 
held the castle of Edinburgh 
for the captive queen ; buc after 
a gallant resistance, they were 
at last compelled to surrender 
. to the English forces under Sir 
William Drury. The regent 
Morton shortly after, notwithr 
standing the promises which 
bad been given in Elizabeth's 
name for their favourable treat- 
ment, condemned Kirkaldy and 
his brother to be hanged at the 
cross of Edinburgh ; and Mait- 
land, who did net expect to be 
treated with greater lenity, pre- 
vented the ignominy of a pub- 
lic execution by a voluntary 
death. While the regent was 
thus wreaking his vengeance on 
the remains ol her party in Scot- 
land, Mary, incapable oF afford* 
ing them any relief, bewailed 
thtir misfortunes in the solitude 
of her prison. At the same 
time, her health began to be 
much impaired by confinement 
and want of exercise ; but at the 
intreaty of the French ambas- 
sador. Lord Shrewsbury her 
keeper was- permitted to carry 
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her to Buzconr wells, not faf 
Yrom Tuthbury, the place of 
her imprisonment. Among thv 
events which distracted Scot- 
land after the period of Jamesls 
assuming the government intd 
his own hands, Elizabeth was 
a4armed with rumour of a pro* 
ject in agitation for setting 
Mary at lil^rty. Francis Thro^- 
morton, a Cheshire gentleman, 
was suspected of being deeply 
concerned in the design, and OA 
that suspicion he was taken in- 
to custody. Being found guilty, 
sentence was passed upon hint, 
and he suffered capital punish- 
ment. Another plot, formed by 
the king of Spain and the duke 
of Guise for invading Englanc^, 
was soon aftrr discovered. As 
all the dangers with which 
England had been threatened 
for some years, flowed cither 
immediately from Mary herself, 
or from those who made use of 
her name to justify their insor* 
rections and conspiracies, thils 
gradually diminished the com- 
passion doe to her situatioif, 
and the English, rnsread of pi«- 
tying, began to fear and hate 
her^ A« association was formed 
for the defence of Elizabeth 
against all her enemies foreign 
and domestic, and persons of 
all ranks subscribed this com«> 
bination with the greatest ea« 
gerness and unanimity. Mary 
considered this combination, 
not only as an avowed design 
to exclude her from all right of 
[succession,, buc as the ccstaiA 
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and immediate forerunner oFi 
'her destruction. In order to 
avert this, she made such feeble 
efforts as were still in her 
ipower, and srent Naue her se-' 
4:retary to court, with offers of 
more entire resignation to the 
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punishment which it deserred. 
These repeated plots against 
their sovereign awakened the 
indignation of the English par- 
liasient, and prodaced a Tcrf 
extraordinary statute, which is 
the end proved fatal to thequeea 
will of Elizabeth, in all points] of Scots. By this law, the »»• 



which had been the occasion of 
.their long enmity, than her- 
past sufferings had been hither* 
to able to cxtoc(. But^ instead 
of ^hearkening to the overtures 
which the Scottish .queen made, 
-or granting any ^nitigation of 
the iiardships of which she com- 
plained, £iizabeth refioWed to 
take -her out of the hands of. 
the earl of .Shre,wsbury, and to 
appoint sir Amias Paulet and 
0ir 4^rue Drury to be her keep- 
ers. Shrewsbury had discharg- 
ed bis trust with great fidelity 
during fifteen years ; but at the 



sociation xn defence of £liu- 
beth's life was ratified, audit 
was further enacted, ** that if 
any rebellion shall be excited in 
the kingdom, or any thing at' 
tempted to the hurt of her raa« 
jesty'*8 person, by or for any 
person pretending a title to the 
crown, the queen shall empower 
twenty-four persons, by a com* 
mission under the great seal, tQ 
examine into and pass sentence 
upon such offence,'* &c. Mary 
justly considered this act as a 
wacning to prepare for the 
worst extremities. £ltzabeth*8 



same time had treated Mary: ministers, it is. probable, bad 
«rith gentleness and respect, and I resolved by this time to take 
had always sweeteedharsh com- ^ away her lifc^ and suffered 
jnands, by the humanity with books to be published, in order 



which he put them in esecu 
tion. The same politeness was 
not to be expected from men of 
an inferior rank, whose severe 
vigilance perhaps was their 
4:hief recommendation to that 
employment, and the only me- 
rit by which they could hope 
to gain preferment. In Febru- 
ary 1585, another conspiracy 
against her life was discovered , 
by £lizabeth, and the conspira- 
tor, an agent of the church of 
Kome, having voluntarily con 



to persuade the nation that this 
cruel and unprecedented mea- 
sure was .not only necessary bat 
just. Even that short period 
of her days which remaiued, 
they rendered uncomfortable, 
by every hardship and indigni- 
ty which it was m their power 
to inflict. Almost all her ser- 
vants were dismissed ; she wai 
treated no longer with the re* 
spect due < to a queen ; and 
though the rigour of seventeen 
years imprisonment had broken 



ICMcd his guilt, he suficied the J her constitotionj she was (on* 
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Mncd to two ruinous chatnbcn, 
•carce habitable, even in the 
middle of summer, by reason of 
cold. Notwithstanding the 
scantiness of her revenue^ she 
had been accustomed to distri* 
bute regularly some almsamong 
the poor in the village adjoining 
I to the castle. Paukt now re- 
fused her liberty to perform 
this pious and humane office, 
which had afforded her great 
consolation amidst her own 
sufferings. She often complain- 
ed to Elisabeth of these multi- 
plied injuries, and exp||^lated 
as became a woman and a queen ; 
• but as no political- reason now 
obliged that princess t» amuse 
her any longer with fallacious 
hopes, far from granting her 
any redress, she did not even 
!. deign to give her aiiy answer. 
The king of France, closely al- 
lied to Elizabeth, on whom he 
, depended for assistance, was 
afraid of espousing Mary's cause 
with any warmth ; and all his 
solicitations in her behalf were 
feeble, formal, and inefficacious. 
Bat Castclnau, the French am- 
bassador, whose compassion and 
2cal for the unhappy queen sup- 
> plied the defects In his instruc- 
' tions, remonstrated with such 
vigour against the indignities to 
which she was exposed, that, 
by his importunity, he prevailed 
at length to haye her removed 
to Tuthbnry ; though she was 
confined, the greater part of 
another winter, in her present 
wrecched habiutiou. Neither 
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the insults of her encftiits, nof^ 
the neglect of her friends, made 
such an impression on Mary as' 
the ingratitude of her son. 
James had hitherto treated his 
mother with filial respect, and 
had even entered into negocla- 
tions with her which gave um- 
brage to Elizabeth. But as it 
was not her interest that this 
good correspondence should 
continue, the master of Gray, 
who on his return into Scotland 
found his favour with the king 
greatly increased by the success 
of his embassy, persuaded him 
to write a harsh and uudutiful 
letter to his mother, in which 
he expressly refused to acknow- 
ledge her to be queen of Scot- 
land, or to consider his affairs 
as connected, in any wise, witli 
hers. This cruel requital of 
her maternal tenderness, over- 
whelmed Mary with sorrow and 
despair. " Was it for this, said 
she, (in a letter to the French 
ambassador,) that I have endur- 
ed so much, in order to pre- 
serve for him the inheritance, to 
which I have a just right ? I 
am far from envying his author- 
ity in Scotland. I desire no 
power there; nor wish to set 
ray foot in that kingdom, if it 
were not for the pleasure of 
once embracing a son, whom I 
have hitherto loved with too 
tender affection. Whatever he 
either enjoys, or expects, he de^ 
rived it from me. From him, 
I never received assistance sup- 
ply or benefit of any kind! Let 
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«ot tny allies treat him any 
longer as a king ; he holds that 
dignity by my consent ; and if a 
epeedy repentance does not ap- 
pease my just resentment, I 
will load him with a parent's 
curse, and surrender my crown, 
with all my pretensions, to one 
who will receive them with gra- 
titude, and defend them with 
vigour." In April 1 5 86, the 
inconsiderate affection of the 
English cjtholics towards Ma* 
ry, and tiieir implacable resent- 
ment against Elizabeth, gave 
rise to a conspiracy, which 
proved fatal to the one queen, 
left an indelible stai^on the re- 
putation of the other, and pre-, 
scnted a spectacle to Europe, 
of which there had hitherto 
been no example in the hi&tory 
of mankind. Doctor Gifford, 
Gilbert Gifford, and Hodgson, 
priests educated in the Seminary 
at Rheinis, had adopted an ex- 
travagant and enthusiastic no- 
tion, that the bull of Pius V. 
against Elizabeth was dictated 
immediately by the Holy Ghost. 
This wild opinion they instilled 
into Savage, an ofiicer in the 
Spanish army, who, eager to 
obtain the crown of martyr- 
dom, bound himself by a solemn 
%ovr to kill Elizabeth. Bollard, 
a trafRcking priest, communi- 
cated the design to Anthony 
Babington, a young gentleman 
in Derbyshire, of a plentiful 
furtune, who with several other 
persons embarked in the under- 
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were held ; their plan of ope- 
rations was at last settled, and 
their different parts assigned. 
But Elizabeth had notice of all 
their motions; and Ballard, the 
prime mover in the whole con- 
spiracy, with most of his asso> 
ciates, was seized, tried, and 
suffered the death of traitors. 
The frantic zeal of a few young 
men accounts sufficiently for aU 
the wild and wicked desigm 
which they bad formed. But 
this was not the light in which 
Elizabeth and her ministers 
chose ti^lace the conspiracy. 
They r^resented Babingtoo 
and his associates to be instru- 
ments employed by the queen 
of Scots, the real though secret 
author of so many attempts 
against the life of Elizabeth, and 
the peace of her kingdoms. The 
more injuries Elizabeth heaped 
00 Mary, the more she feared 
and hated, that unhappy queen, 
and came at last to be pcr^iuad- 
ed, that (here could be 110 other 
security for her own life but 
the death of her rival. Mean« 
while, Mary was guarded with 
unusual vigilance, and great 
care was taken to keep her ig- 
norant of the di-tcovery of the 
conspiracy. Sir Thomas Gorges 
was at last sent from court, to 
acquaint her both of it and of 
the imputation with which she 
was loaded as accessory to that 
crime; and he surprised het 
with the account, just aa she 
had got on horseback to ride 
nut alovg with hct k^t^iu 
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$j\t was struck with astonish* 
tnent, and would have returned 
fo her apartment. But she 
was not permitted ; and in her 
absence her private clo&et was 



i^roken 



open, 



her cabinet and 



papers were seized, sealed, and 
sent up to court. Her princi- 
pal domestics too were arrested, 
and committed to different 
keepers. And, after leading 
her about for some days, from 
one gentleman's house to ano- 
thety she was conveyed to Fo-r 
theringuy, a strong castle in 
Northamptonshire. No farther 
evidence could now be expected 
against Mary, and nothing re- 
mained but to decide what 
should be her fate. A public 
and legal trial, though the most 
unexampled, was judged the 
rnost unexceptionable mode of 
proceeding ; and Elizabeth ap- 
pointed, by a commission under 
the great seal, forty persons, 
the most illustrious in the king- 
<ioni by their birth or offices, 
together with five of the judges, 
to Jiear and decfdb this great 
cause. After the mapy indig- 
fiities which she had lately sut- 
fercd, Mary could no longer 
doubt but that her destruction 
was determined. She expected 
every moment to end her days 
by poison, or by some of those 
means usually employed against 
captive princes. In the solitude 
of her prison, the strange reso-* 
]utionot bringing her to a pub- 
lic trial had not reached her 
^i^fs^ nor did the idea of any 
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thing so unprecedented, and 40 
repugnant to regal majestyi 
once enter into her thoughts. 
On the nth of October 1586, 
the commissioners appointed by 
Elizabeth arrived at Pother in- 
gay. Next morning they deli- 
vered a letter from her to Ma- 
ry, in which, after the bitterest 
reproaches and accusations, she 
informed her, that regard to her 
own safety had at last rendered 
it necessary to make a publie 
inquiry into her conduct, and 
therefore required her, as she 
had lived so long pnder the 
protection of the laws of Eng- 
land, to submit now to the tri^ 
which they ordained to be ta<r 
ken of her crimes. Mary, 
though surprised at the message, 
was neither appalled at the dan- 
ger, nor uomindful of her own 
dignity. She protested, in the 
most solemn manner, that sho 
was innocent of the crime laid 
to her charge, and had never 
countenanced any attempt a- 
gainst the life of the queen of 
England; but at the same time 
refused to acknowledge the ju- 
risdiction of her commissioners. 
** I came into the kingdom,*^ 
said she, " an independent so- 
vereign, to implore the queen's 
assistance, not to subject myself 
to her authority. Nor is my 
spirit so broken by my past mis- 
fortunes, or so intimidated by 
present dangers, as to stoop to 
' any thing unbecoming the ma- 
jesty of a crowned head, or that 
wiU disgrace th» anccnoirs Uqo^ 
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trhom T am descended, and the 
son to whom I leave my throne. 
^f I must be tried, princes alone 
can be my peers. The queen 
of England's subjects, however 
noble their birth may be, are 
of a rank inferior to mine. £ver 
since my arrival in this king- 
dom, I have been confined as a 
prisoner, hs laws never aF> 
lorded me any protection. Let 
them not now be perverted in 
order to take away my life." 
I'he commissioners employed 
arguments and intreaties to o- 
vcrcome Mary's resolution . 
They even threatened to pro- 
<reed according to the forms of 
law, and to pass sentence against 
her on account of her contuma- 
cy in refusing to plead; she 
persisted, however, for two 
days to decline their jurisdic- 
tion. An argument urged by 
Hatton, the vice-chamberlain, 
at last prevailed. He told her, 
that, by avoiding a trial, she 
injured her own reputation, 
and deprived herself of the on- 
ly opportunity of setting her 
innocence in a clear light ; and 
that nothing could be more ac- 
ceptable to the queen their mis- 
tress, than to be convinced, by 
undoubted evidence, that she 
had been unjustly loaded with 
thflse foul aspei-sions. No won- 
der pretexu so plausible should 
impose on the unwary queen ; 
or that she, unassisted at that 
time by any friend or counsellor, 
should not be able to detect and 
dude all the artifices cf Eliza- 
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beth's ablest ministers. Bat, 
at her appearance before the 
judges, who were seated in the 
great hall of the castle, she took 
care to protest, that, by conde- 
scending to hear and to give an 
answer to the accusations which 
should be offered against her, 
she neither acknowledged the 
jurisdiction of the ceurt, nor 
admitted of the validity and 
justice of those acts by which 
they pretended to try her. Tlie 
chancellor, by a counter protes- 
tation, endeavoured to vindicate 
the authority of the court. Then 
the queeR*s attorney and solici- 
tor opened the charge against 
her, with all the circumstance* 
of the late conspiracy. Mary 
listened to their harangues at- 
tentively, and without emotion. 
But at the mention of the earl 
of Arundel's name, who was 
then confined in the tower, on 
sH^icioo of being accessory to 
the conspiracy, she broke out 
into this tender and generous 
exclamation, ** Alas f how much 
has the noble house of Howard 
suffered for my sake !'* When 
the queen*s council had finish- 
ed, Mary stoo^ up, and with 
great magnanimity, and equal 
presence of mind, began her de- 
fence. She bewailed the un- 
happincts of ^ler own situation, 
that, after a captivity of nine- 
teen years, during which she 
had suffered treatment no less 
cruel than unmerited, she was 
at last loaded with an accusa* 
tioO| which tended xot ouly t» 
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rtrb her of her right of succes- 
t^ion, and to deprive her of life 
itself, but to transmit her name 
with infamy to future ages : 
Thar, without regarding the 
«acred rights of sovereignty, she 
^9Z9 now subjected to' tht laws 
framed against private persons \ 
though an anointed queen, com- 
manded to appear before the tri* 
bnnal of subjects; and, like a 
common criminal, her honour 
exposed to the petulant tongues 
of lawyers, capable of wresting 
her words, and of misrepre^ent- 
ang her actions i That, even in 
this dishonourable situation^he 
«va9 denied the privileges usual- 
ly granted to criminals, and o- 
bJieed to undertake her ^wn 
4Se&nce, without the presence' 
4>f any friend with whom to ad- 
vise, without the aid of counsel, 
and without the use of her own 
|>apers. She then proceeded 
to the particular articles in the 
accusation. She absolutely de- 
filed any correspondence with 
Babington; the name of Bal- 
lard was not so much as known 
to her. Copies only of her pre- 
tended Jetters to them were 
produced; though nothing less 
than her hand-writing or sub- 
scription was sufficient to con- 
<vict her of such an odious crime. 
The letters to the Spanish am- 
liassador were either nothing 
more than copies, or contained 
only what was perfectly inno- 
cent. " I have often," conti- 
Dued she, ** made such efforts 
jl^ the recovery of my liberty^ 
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84 are natural to a human crca.. 
ture ; and, convinced by the 
sad experience of so many years, 
that it was vain to expect it 
from the justice pr generosity 
of the queeu of England, I hav« 
frequently solicited foreign 
princes, and called on all my 
friends, to employ their whole 
interest for my relief. I have« 
likewise, endeavoured to pro- 
cure for the English Catholici 
some mitigation of the rigour 
with which they are now treat- 
ed ; and if I could hope, by my 
death, to deliver them from op- 
pression, I am willing to die for 
their sake; I wish, however, 
to imitate the example of Esther^ 
not of Judith, and would rather 
make intercession for my peo- 
ple, than shed the blood of the 
meanest creature in order to 
«ave thenu 1 have often check- 
ed the intemperate zeal of my 
adherents, when either the se- 
verity of their own persecutioiHi* 
or indignation at the unheard 
of injuries which I have endur- 
ed, were apt to precipiute 
ihem into violent councils. I 
have even warned the queen of 
daiigcrs to which these harsh 
proceedings exposed herself 2 
And, worn out as I now am 
with cares and fufferings, the 
prospect of a crown is not so 
inviting, that I should ruin my 
«onl in order to obtain it. I am 
no stranger to the fellings of 
humanity, nor unacquainted 
with the duties of religion, and 
abhor die detestable criai^ id 
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Assassination, as equally repo^- 
fiaht to both. And, if ever I 
have given consent by my 
^ords, or even by my thoughts, 
to any attempt against the life 
of the queen of England, far 
from declining the judgment of 
men, I shall not even pray for 
the mercy of God." Tlvo dif- 
ferent days did Mary appear 
before the judges ; a;nd in every 
|)art of her behaviour maintain- 
ed the magnanimity of a queen, 
tempered with the gentleness 
tfnd modesty of a woman. The 
commissioners, by Elizabeth's 
express command, adjourned, 
tirithout pronouncing any sen- 
tence, to the Star-chamber in 
Westminster. "When assembled 
in that place, and after review- 
ing their tirhole proceedings, 
the commissioners unanimously 
declared Mary ** To' be acces- 
sory to Babington's conspiracy, 
and to have imagined divei'se 
matte ^, tending to the hurt, 
death, and destruction of Elizar- 
beth, contrary to the express 
Words of the statute made for 
the security of the queen's life." 
The parliament met a few days 
after sentence was pronounced 
a:gainsi Mary ; and after many 
t^iolent invectives agaiq^t the 
queen of Scots, both hodses u- 
nanimously ratified the proceed- 
ings of the commissioner's by 
whom she had been tried, and 
declared the sentence against 
her to be just and well-founded. 
Not satisfied with this, they 
presented a joint address to the 
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queefi, beseeching her, as 4i^ 
regarded her own safety, th^ 
preservation of the prosestant 
religion, the welfare and wishes 
of her people, to publish the 
sentence ; and withoOt farther 
delay to inflict on a riva!^ no 
less irreclaimable that) dange- 
rous, the punishment which 3ie 
had merited by so many crimes. 
Elizabeth accordingly com- 
manded the sentence against 
Mafy to be published, and for* 
got not to inform the people, 
that this was extorted from her 
by the intreaties of both houses 
of parliament. At the same 
time she dispatched Lord Buck- 
hurst and Beale to acquaint 
Mary with the sentence, and 
how importunately the nation 
demanded the execution of it, 
and though she had not hither- 
to yieldf d to these solicitations, 
she advised her to prepare for 
an event, which might become 
necessary for securing the Pro- 
testant religion, as well as quiet- 
ing the minds of the people. 
Mary received the message not 
only without fear, but with ex- 
pressions of triumph, ** No' 
wonder, said she, the Engli:i}r 
should now thirst for the blood 
of a foreign prince, the]^ have 
often offered violence to their 
own monarchs. But after su 
many snfferings, death comes to 
me as a wefcome deliverer. ( 
am proud to think that my life 
is esteemed of importance to 
the Catholic religion, and as « 
mmrtyr for it I aiu aow willing 
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po 4ie.** After the publication 
of the senteace, Mary wasstrip- 
- |)ed of every remaining mark 
of royalty. The canopy of 
state in her apartment was pul- 
icd down 4 Paulet entered her 
chamber and approached her 
person without ceremony 4 and 
even appeared covered is her 
presence. Shocked with these 
indignities, and eifendcd at thie 
^ross familiarity, to which she 
had never been accustomed, 
Mary once more complained to 
IBlizabeth. Whether her letter 
was ever delivered to the Eng- 
lish queen is uncertain ; but no 
answer was returned, and no 
regard paid to her requests. 
J^Usiiketh at hst signed the fa- 
tal warrant; and her privy 
<oun«ellors, by a letter under 
lall their hands, empowered the 
«arls of Shrewsbury and ICent, 
together with the high sheriff 
of the county, to aee th^ sen- 
tence put IB cKecutioo. Or 
Tuesday the yth of February 
^587, the two earls arrived ^ 
fotlieringay, aod^ 4emanding 
^access to the queen, read in her 
presence the warrant for exe- 
cution, and required her to pre- 
pare to die next morning. Ma- 
cy heard theo) to the end with- 
out emotion, and crossing her- 
celf in the aamc of the Father, 
^nd of the Son, and of the Ho- 
ly Ghost, " That soul, said she, 
is not worthy of the joys of 
heaven, which repines because 
the body must endure the stroke 
of ^e executioner; and though 

»4 
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I didjiot expect that the qneen 
of £nKland would set the first 
example of violating the sacred / 
person of a soTereigo prince, 
I willinglysabmit to that which 
providence has decreed to be 
my lot.*' And, laying her hand 
on a Bible which happened to 
be near her, she solemnly pro- 
tested, that she was innocent of 
that conspiracy which Babing- 
ton had carried on against Eli- 
zabeth'ft life. She then men* 
tinned the requests contained in 
her letter to Elizabeth, but ob« 
tained no satisfactory answer. 
She intreated, with particular 
earnestness, that now^ in her 
last moments, her almoner 
might be cufTcred to attend her, 
and that she might enjoy the 
consolsktion of those pious insti* 
totions prescribed by her reU« 
^on. Even this favour, which 
is usually granted to the vilest 
criminals, was absolutely denied. 
l^er attendants, during this conp 
versation, were bathed in tears, 
and, though overawed by the 
presence of the two earls, with 
difficulty suppressed their an- 
guish ; but no sooner did Kent 
and Shrewsbury withdraw, than 
thcj ran to their mistress, and 
burst out into the mpst passion- 
ate expressions of tenderness 
and sorrow. Mary, however, 
not only retained perfect com- 
posure of mind, but endeavour- 
ed to moderate their excessive 
grie^. And falling on her kneesf 
with all her domestics around 
her, she thaofced hcaveu (l^a( 
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ftfr sufferings were now so near 
an end, arid prayed that slie 
might be enabled to endure 
*rhat still remained with decen- 
cy and with fottitude. The 
greater part of the evening she 
employed in settling her world- 
ly affairs. She wrote her Testf- 
ament ^ith her own hand. Her 
money, her jewels, and her 
clothes, she distributed among 
her servants, according to their 
rank or merit. She wrote a 
short letter td the Ring of 
France, and artothcr to the dUke 
of Guise, fuU of tcndcf but mag- 
nanimous sefttimeAts, and re- 
commending fter soul to t'herr 
prayers, and her afflicted ser- 
vants to their protection. At 
Supper s^e ate tetnperately, as 
usual, and conversed not only 
with case, but With cheerful- 
ness; she drank to every one 
of her scrtants and asked their 
forgiveness, if ever she had fail- 
ed in any part of her duty to- 
wards them. At her wonted 
time she went so bed, and slept 
calmly a few houfs. Early in 
the morning she retired into 
her closet, and Employed a con- 
siderable time in devotion. At 
eight o*clock the high sheriff 
and his officers entered her 
chamber, and found her still 
kneeling at the altar. She im- 
mediately started up, and with 
a majestic mien, and a connte* 
nance undismayed, and even 
cheerful, advanced towards the 
place of execution, leaning on 
two of Pattlet*8 attemlants. She 
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was dressed in a monmlnig hi* 
bit, but with an elegance aod 
splendour which she had long 
laid aside, except on a few fes- 
tival days. An Agnus Dei hung 
by a i^omander chain at her 
lieck; her beads at her girdle; 
and rn he^ hand $he carried a 
crucifix of ivory. At the foot 
of the stfair> the two earls, at- 
tended by several gentlemen 
from the neighbouring coun- 
ties, received h^r; and there 
SIT Andrew MelvH, who had 
been secluded for some week* 
from her presence, waa permit- 
ted to take his hst farewell. At 
the sight of a mistress iwrhom 
he tenderly loved, in such a si-^ 
tuation, he melted into tears; 
arid as he was bewailing her 
condition, and complaining oC 
his own hard fate in being ap- 
pointed to carry the account 
of such a mournful event into 
Scotland, Mary replied, •* Weep 
not good Metvil, there U at 
present greater cause for re- 
joicing. Thou ahah this day 
sec Mary Stewart delivered 
from all her cares, and such an 
end put to her sufferings as she 
has long expected. Bear wit- 
ness that I die constant in my 
religion; firm in my fidelity 
towards Scotland ; andnnchaog- 
ed In my affection to France. 
Commend me to ray son. Tell 
him 1 have done nothing inju- 
rious to his kingdom, to his bo» 
nour, or to hb rights ; and God 
forgive all those who have 
thirsted without cause for dj 
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l>1ood.*' With much difficulty, 
«tnd after many intreaties, she 
l^revailed on the two earls to 
alloinr Melvtl, together with 
three of her men servants, and 
two of her rnatd?, to attend het 
to the scaffold; It was erected 
in the same hall where shtf had 
been tried, raised a little above 
the floor, and covered, as well 
as a chair, the cushion, and 
block, with black cloth. - Mary 
inounted the seeps with alacri- 
ty, beheld all this apparatus of 
d^ath with aft unaltered coan- 
tenance, and, signing herself 
with the cross, she sat dowii in 
the chair. Beale read the war- 
rant for execution with a loud 
voice, to which she listened 
with a carelett ajr, and like one 
occupied ift oiher thoughts. 
Then the dean of Peterborough 
began a dcYout discourse, suit- 
ahle to her present cOndicinn, 
and offered upprayers to Heaven 
in her behalf; but she declared 
that she could not )d conscience 
hearken to the one, nor join 
with the other; and, falling on 
her knees, repeated a Latin 
prayer. When the dean had 
finished his devotions, she, with 
an audible voice, and in the 
English tongue, recommended 
unto God the afllicted state of 
the church, and prayed for pros- 
perity to her son, and for a long 
life and peaceable reign to E- 
lizabeth. She declared that she 
hoped for mercy only throug|i 
the death of Christ,at the foot of 
whose image she now willingly 



shed her blood ; and liftthg \\f 
and kissing the crucifix, sh^ 
thus addressed it, ** As thy armsj 
O Jesus, were extended on thrf 
cross, so with the outstretched 
arriis of thy mercy receive me, 
and forgive my sins." She thea 
prepared for the block, by tak- 
ing bff her Veil atid upper gar- 
ments j and one of the execu- 
tioners rtidel^ endeavouring id 
assist, she gently checked him, 
and said, with a smile, that she 
had not been accustomed to on* 
dress hefore so many spectators, 
nor to be served by such valets. 
With calm but undaunted for- 
titude she laid her neck on thd 
block ; and while one execution* 
erheld her hands, the other, at 
the second stroke, cut off her 
head, which, falling out of its 
attrre, discovered her hair al« 
ready groWn quite grey With 
cares and sorrows. The execu- 
tioner held it up, still streaming 
with blood, and the dean crying; 
out," So perish all queen Eli- 
zabeth's cnetiiies," the earl o£ 
Kent alone answered Amen. 
The rest of the spectators con- 
tinued silent, and drowned in 
tears ; being incapable, at that 
moment, of any other senti- 
ments but those of pity or ad- 
miration. Such was the tragi- 
cal death of Mary queen of 
Scots, after a life of forty- four 
years and two months, almost 
nineteen years of which she pas- 
sed in captivity. To all the 
charms of beauty, and the ut- 
most elegance of extetDal form. 
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the added those accomplish- 
inents which render their im- 
pression irresistible. Polite, 
affable, insinuating, sprightly, 
arid capable of speaking and of 
writing ^ith equal ease and 
dignity. Formed'with the qua- 
lities which we love, not with 
the talents which we admire, 
she was an agreeable woman 
rather than an illustrious queen. 
The vivacity of her spirit, not 
sufficiently tempered with sound 
judgment, and the warmth of 
her heart, which was not at all 
times under the restraint of dis- 
cretion, betrayed her both intOi 
errors and into crimes, Mary's 
sufferings, however, exceed, 
both in degree and in duration, 
those tragical distresses which 
fancy has feigned to excite sor- 
row and commiseration; and 
while we survey them, we are 
apt altogether to forget her 
frailties, we think of her faults 
with less indignation, and ap- 
prove of our tears as if they 
were shed for a person who had 
attained much nearer to pure 
virtue. No man, says Bran* 
tome,, ever beheld her person 
without admiration and love, or 
^ill read her history without 
sorrow. None of her women 
were suffered to come near her 
dead body, which was carried 
into a room adjoining the place 
of execution, where it lay for 
f ome days covered with a coarse 
cloth torn from a biliard table. 
The block, the scaffold, the a- 
prons of the executioners, and 
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every thing stained with hft 
blood were reduced to ashes. 
Not long after, Elizabeth ap- 
pointed her body to be burieil 
in the cathedral al Peterborovgli 
with royal magnificence. But 
this vulgar artiHce was employ- 
ed in vain ; ^he pageantry of 4 
pompous funeral did not efface 
the memory of those injurici 
which laid Mary in her grave. 
James, soon after his accession 
to the Englisli thfone, ordered 
her body to be removed to 
Westminster abbey, and to be 
deposited among the mooarcht 
of England. 

MELVIL (Sir JAMES), ' 
author of some useful and enter* 
taining Memoirs of £ngland 
and Scotland, was born near 
the middle of the l6th century. 
He was privy counsellor and 
gentleman of the chamber to 
Mary queen of Scots, and wai 
employed by her majesty in 
most of her important concemi 
till her unhappy confinement at 
Lochleven ; all which he dis« 
charged with the utmost fideli- 
ty, When she was prisoner ii| 
England she recommended him 
strongly to her son James ; 
with whom he continoed ia 
favour and employment till the 
death of queen Elisabeth. King 
James would theil have taken 
him to England; but MelviJ, 
now grown old, was desirous 
of retiring from business, and ia 
his retirement he drew up the 
memoirs of his past life for the 
ase of his son. These Mccioi^ 
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>NreVe accidentally fouhd in 
Edinburgh casilc in the year 
i66o, and were published in 
1683. Mclvil died abdut 1610. 
MICKLE (WILLIAM JU- 
i.IUS), an excellent poet, was 
the son of the Rev. Alexander 
JMickle, a i:lergyman of the 
church of Scotlatid, and vms 
born at Kelso about the year 
1734. He w%s not bred to any 
|>articular profession ; but that 
he had an es^celleht education, 
his employment for some time 
as a corrector of the press at 
Oxford, and his subsequent cele- 
brity as a poet, are sufficient 
proofs. His first publication, 
in 1762, was «« I*ollio, an Ele- 
giac Ode.** In 1767, he pub- 
lished " The Concubine, a 
Poem, in the Manner of Spen- 
cer ;" the intention of which 
Was to expose the miseries that 
generally attend the too preva- 
lent custom of keeping. In 
1770, he published ** Voltaire 
in the Shades, or Dialogues on 
the Dcistical Controversy.** In 
1772, appeared his translation 
from the Portuguese of the first 
book of " The Lusiad ; or the 
Discovery of the Indies/* by 
Camoens. Mr. Micklc com- 
pleted and published the whole 
poem in 1776* "When Mr. 
Mickle engaged in this trans- 
lation, he had no other means 
<Jf subsistence than what he de- 
rived from his employment as 
corrector of the press ; and 
i^hen he relinquished chat sito- 
ttlion; he had only the tubicrlp- 
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tlons wKich he received foir t\ii 
work to support him. Hehad^ 
however, the good fortune td 
find a kind patron in the late 
governor Johnstone, who wad 
distantly related^ to him, and 
who, in May 1779, appointed 
him to be his secretary on board 
the Rommey man of war, in 
order that he might participate 
in any of the emoluments that 
might arise from captures du- 
ring the cruize. Ih November, 
he arrived at Lisbon, and wa^ 
appointed by the commodore 
joint agetit with himself for the 
prizes which were captured. 
During the six months that he 
resided iti IJsbon and its vicini- 
ty, he found leisure to compose 
his poem intituled ** Almad:( 
Hill ; an Epistle from Lisbon,* 
which he published in 1781* 
During his residence at Lisbon 
also Mr. Mickle was present at 
the opening of the Royal Aca-i 
demy, and had the honour to be 
admitted one of its meinbers. 
When commodore Johnstone 
was appointed to the command 
of a fleet destined against thd 
Cape of Good Hope, it was 
thought expedient for Mr. 
Mickle to remain in Etigland, 
in order to attend the proceed- 
ings of the courts of law res- 
pecting tht condemnation of 
some of the prizes. In 1783 
he married Miss Tomkins ; and 
by the fortune he received with 
that lady, with what he acquir- 
ed under commodore Johnstone^ 
he ivas now possessed of a htip* 
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fey compctMice. He took up 
his residence at Whcatly, a vil- 
lage five roiles from Oxford, 
where he emplpyed his leisure 
hours in preparing a collection 
of his poetical works, to be 
published by subscription. Here 
be dit-d after a short illness, on 
the a5th of October 1788, uni- 
versally respected as a man of 
virtue, as well as a man pf ge- 
pius. 

MILLAR (JOHN), jyas 
l>orn in 1735, admitted member 
jof the Faculty of Advocates in 
X760, and in the following year 
appointed professor of law in 
$he university of Glasgow. 
•This chair he filled for near 
forty years, in a manner highly 
beneficial to the university, and 
most honourable to himself. In 
X771 Mr. Millar published a 
small work, intituled ** Observa- 
tions concerning the Distinction 
of Ranks in Society," which 
has passed through several edi- 
tions in this country, and acquir- 
ed such celebrity on the Conti- 
pent, as induced Garat to under- 
take the translation of it into 
French. In 1787 appeared the 
first volume of ** An Historical 
View of the English Constitu- 
tion,'* by Mr. Millar ; in which 
the history of the Constitution 
Is brought down from the set- 
tlement of the Saxons in Britain 
to the accession of the house of 
Stuart, In his historical view 
of the Constitution, Mr. Miliar 
lias held a middle course, be- 
(Virceo (he exaggerated com- 
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me ndations which many popir« 
lar writers have bestowed on 
the institutions of the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the bias of a celebra- 
ted historian towards high no- 
tions of the prerogative of ibe 
ancient monarchs of England. 
Mr. Millar died on the 30th 
of May 180T. Since his death, 
the remaining volumes of his 
** View of the English Govero- 
inent,*' have been given to the 
public, and ivell received. In 
these works, an4 ^n hi$ Lectorey 
on government and Jurispm* 
dence, Mr. Millar has einineotr 
)y distinguished himself in the 
investigation of what may b^ 
called the ffisfoin Haisonnee of 
nations, a 8)ibject of philosophi- 
cal research Introduced by pre- 
sident Montesquijcu, and prose- 
cuted in this country, with equal 
ability and success, by Mr. 
Millar, and by his two illustrious 
countrymen and friends, lord 
Karnes and Mr. Smith! It is the 
object of this investigation t« 
explain the la^s and institutions 
of nations,not from the arbitrary 
caprice or systematic contri- 
vance of legislators, but as aris* 
ing naturally from the situation 
and progressive advancement 0^ 
human society. As a theoreti- 
cal inquiry, no subject demands 
a mpre extensive and more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the di- 
versified appearance nf mankind 
in different ages and countries, 
or affords a greater scope for 
sfigacity to discern, in the shua« 
tion and hisiorv of national d^g 
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Circumstances that led to the 
peculiarities of their laws, man- 
XI ers, aqd cbaracher. As a study 
of practical utility, such inquir- 
ies tend, on the one hand, to 
«:lieck the rashness of legislative 
Innovation* hj demonstrating 
the indissoluble connection be- 
€ ween the mannert^aad situation 
of a people, and the laws which 
-will be found efficacious in re- 
gulating their conduct or im* 
proving their condition ; while, 
oo the other hand, they are the 
safest guide to direct the en- 
lightened statesman, how far he 
may venture to purify the exist- 
ing institutions of his country 
from the alloy ol rude ages, that 
obscures their splendour aud de- 
bases their value. So succesful 
vrerc Mr. Millar's labours in 
this interesting field of inquiry, 
that his deductions, though 
pushed far beyond the period 
of written record, are yet so na- 
tural, that they seem to be more 
the result of historical research 
than of philosophical specula- 
tion. But it.was chiefly as a pub- 
I lie lecturer on law, that the ta- 
! lents of Mr. Millar were useful 
to his contemporaries, and in 
this respect his death will prove 
a great, and it is to- be feared 
ah irreparable loss to his conn- 
try.^ His lectures on the differ- 
ent branches of law, a^id on the 
general principles of govern- 
ment, were the school where 
many of the Erse characters of 
the present day imbibed the ru- 
diments of poUucal S!;i$n%c,aad 
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received the first impressions of 
freedom. As a public teacher, 
Mr. Millar united, in a singular 
degree, every requisite qualifi- 
cation. His arrangement of his 
subject, and his talent for select- 
ing irs more prominent and im- 
portant features, were admira- 
bly adapted to facilitate the ap- 
prehension of it, and to impress 
it indelibly on thememory. Hi9 
extemporaneous elocution com- 
pensated for the want of polish, 
by the energy of his diction, th« 
animation ot his manner, and 
the copiousness of his illustra- 
tions. No man ever possessed 
a greater command over the at- 
tention of his students, No 
man could more readily and 
happily vary his mode of illus* 
trating a subject,. when he per- 
ceived that his first elucidatiom 
of it had failed to inform, or 
carry conviction to his hear- 
ers. The private worth of ^^^. 
Millar was not less eminent 
than his genius. The genero- 
sity and honour of his mind» 
the warmth of his domestic af- 
fections, the constancy of his 
friendohip, arc fully known to 
those only who enjoyed his in- 
timate society ; and who can 
never cease to cherish the melan- 
choly though pleasing recollec- 
tion of his virtues. 

MITCHELL (Sir AN- 
DREW) late British ambassa- 
dor at the court of Berlin, was 
the ooly son of the Rev. Mr. 
William Mitchell, one of the 
miQistersof she Hi^h church of 
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Edinburgh. He became secre- 
tary to the marquis of Twccd- 
ale, minister for Scots affairs ia 
1741 ; atid in 1747 was elected 
to serve in parliament for the 
county of Aberdeen. Mr. 
Mitchell, together with lord 
JLyttleton, were appointed the 
executors of the celebrated poet 
James Thomson, who died in 
1748. In the year 1751 Mr. 
Mitchell was appointed his ma- 
jesty's resident at Brussels, 
where, continuing two years, 
he, in 1753, came to London, 
when he was appointed ambc^s- 
sador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to the court of Prus- 
sia, where, by his polite and 
insinuating behaviour, he gain- 
ed 80 much upon his Prussian 
majesty, as to detach him from 
the French interest. He gene- 
rally accompanied the king 
through the course of his seve- 
ral campaigns. In 1765 he 
came to England for the reco. 
very of his health, which was 
sbmewhat impaired, spent some 
time at Tunbridge wells, and in 
March 1766 again returned to 
Berlin. About this time he was 
created a knight of the Bath. 
He died at Berlin January 28, 
177 1. The court of Prussia 
lionoured his funeral with their 
presence, and the king himself, 
from a balcony, beheld the pro- 
cession with tears. 

MITCHELL (Sir DAVID) 
was descended from a respecta- 
ble family in Scotl.iud. Re 
wa8,aftenhc: ix;u-rnicdatc steps, | 
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promoted to the commaQd of 
the Elizabeth of 70 guns, ii^ the 
reign of king WUIiam, in which 
he was present at the li^attle of 
Bcachy-head, where he behave4 
himself with uncommon gallan- 
try. In 169^ he was proodoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral of 
the blue. In 1694 he had the 
honoi;r of knighthood conferred 
on him and w^s appointed rear- 
admiral of the red. He was 
employed in bringing over to 
£nglar;d and carrying back 
Peter the Great, Czar of Mus- 
covy, and was afterwards sent 
to Holland to expostulate witli 
^heir High Mightinesses about 
thedeHcienciesoftheirstipuUteti 
quota di^ring thecontinuauceaf 
the then war. This was tlic 
last public act of his life, for be 
died op his return to Englandt 
June 1, 1710. 

MITCHELL (JOSEPH), 
the son of a stoue-cutter in Scot- 
land, was born about the year 
1684. Having received an u« 
niversity education, he repaired 
to I^oudon, with the view pf 
improving his fortune. Here 
he got into favour with the 
earl of Stair and sir Robert 
Walpole ; on the latter of whom 
he was for a great part of his 
life entirely dependent. Not- 
withstanding this patronage, 
his natural dissipation of tem- 
per, and his fondness for plea- 
sure, threw him into perpetual 
distresses. On a particular oc- 
casion, Mr. Mitchell applied to 
4aron Hiil^ iox relief by ai\ 
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f mmediate pecuniary assistance. 
T^t. Hill finding himself un- 
kble, consistently with prudence, 
to relieve him immediately, 
presented htm with the profitii 
and reputation as author of a 
beautiful dramatic piece in one 
act, intituled, " The Fatal Ex- 
travagance ;*' a piece which 
•cenicd in its very title to con- 
vey a gentle reproof to Mr. 
Mitchell, on the occasion of his 
own distresses. It was acted 
and printed in Mr. Mitchell's 
Dame, and the emoluments arifi- 
ing from it amounted to a very 
considerable sum. Mr. Alit- 
chell, however, was ingenuous 
enough to undeceive the world 
vrith regard to its true author, 
and on every occasion acknow- 
ledged the obligations he lay 
under to Mr. Hill. •* The 
Highland fair, a Ballad Opera," 
in 1 731, 8vo. is really Mr. Mit- 
cheirs, and does not ^ant me- 
rit. This author died on the 
6th of February 1738. His 
poems were printed in two vo- 
lumes 8vo. 1729. 

MONRO (Dr. ALEXAN- 
DER primui), an eminent phy- 
sician and anatomist, was born 
at London on the ipih of Sep- 
tember 1697. His father John 
youngest son of Sir Alexander 
Monroof Bearcrofts, wasbred to 
physic and surgery, and served 
for some years in the army un- 
der king William in Flanders. 
About three years after the 
birth of his son he quitted the 
9rmy, and went to Edinburgh, 
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where his engaging manners 
and knowledge in his profeuion, 
soon introduced him mto an ex- 
tensive practice. The son shew- 
ed an early inclination to the 
study of physic ; and the father, 
ifter giving him the best edu- 
cation that Edinburgh afforded, 
sent him successively to London, 
Paris, and Ley den, to improve 
himself in his profession. Oa 
his return to Edinburgh in au- 
turnn 1719,' Messrs Drummond 
and Macgill, who were theo 
conjunct nominal professors and 
demonstrators of anatomy to the 
surgeons company, having re- 
signed in his favour, his father 
prevailed on him to read some 
public lectures on anatomy* 
He at the same time persuaded 
Dr. Alston, then a young man, 
to give some public lectures' on 
botany. Accordingly, in the 
begining of the winter 17x0, 
these two young professors be- 
gan to give regular courses of 
lectures, the one on materia 
medica and botany, the other 
on anatomy and surgery which 
were the first regular courses 
of lectures on any of the branch- 
es of medicine that had ever 
been read at Edinburgh. A- 
bout the same time, his father 
communicated to the physicians 
and surgeonsof Edinburgh a plao 
which he had long formtdin his 
own mind, of having the differ- 
ent branches of physic and sur- 
gery regularly taught at Edin- 
burgh ; and by their interest re- 
gular profcs:»orshIps of auaioniy 
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and medicine were instituted in 
the university. Dr. Alexander 
Monro was the first university 
professor of anatomy. The 
plan for a medical education 
being still incomplete without an 
hospital, subscriptions were ict 
on foot for this purpose, and 
considerable sums raised, chiefly 
by the exertions of the late wor- 
thy chief magistrate, provost 
Drummond. In consequence 
of this the Royal Infirmary was 
founded, and completed in a 
short space of time. Dr. Mon* 
TO, chough he was elected pro- 
fessor of anatomy in the year 
1 721, was not received into 
the university till the year 
2725> when he was inducted 
along with that great mathe- 
matician the bte Mr. Colin 
Maclaurin. In 1759. ^^^ P™" 
fessor entirely relinquished the 
business, of the anatomical thea- 
tre to his son Dr. Alexander 
Monro secundui^ ^the present 
senior professor of anatomy) 
who had returned from abroad, 
and had assisted him in the 
course of hi$ lectures the pre- 
ceeding'yearr But after this re- 
signation, he still endeavoured 
to render his labours useful to 
mankind, hf reading clinical 
lectures at the hospital, for the 
improvement of the students. 
At leng;tb, after a life spent in 
the most active industry, he be- 
came afflicted with a tedious 
and painful disease, which he 
bore with equal courage and rc- 
ftignation till his deaUi| which 
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happened July 10, 1767, in thfi 
70th year of his age. Of his 
works, the first in order is his 
•* Osteology," which was writ- 
ten for the use of students, but 
is capable also of a£(brding to- 
structioii to the oldect and most 
experienced practitioner. His 
discription of the **.X.actealSac 
andThoracic Duct,*'cpDtainsthe 
most accurate account of those 
parts of the body which has yeC 
been published ; and his '* Ana- 
tomy of the Nerves,*' will trans* 
mit to posterity an excellent ex- 
ample of accurate dissection, 
faithful description, and ingeni- 
ous reasoning. To Dr. Monro 
primus^ also, the public arc lo* 
del>ted for the six volumes of 
" Medical Essays andv Observa- 
tions," published by a society in 
Edinburgh. A collection of 
all his works, properly arranged, 
was published by his son. Dr. 
Alexander, to \^hich is prefixed 
a life of the author » by another 
of his sons, Dr. Donald, physi- 
cian in London. Edinburgh 
1781, 4to. 

MONRO (DONALD), an 
ingenious writer in the 15th 
century. He wrote ** Descrip- 
tion of the Hybrides or West- 
ern lies, withGeneelogies of the 
Chieff CUns of the lies ;*' a 
little work which is mentioned 
with applause by Buchanan. It 
was punlished at Edinburgh in 
1771, and reprinted in 1S05. 

MONTGOMERY (ALEX- 
ANDER), a Scottish poet of 

the x^(h cc&C(M7« or Uic lifd 
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ffi Montgomery little Is with 
certaitity known. It appears 
from his ovrn productions that 
His talents procured him the 
patronage of James yi; and 
bempster has informed us that 
he stoodhigh in the favour of that 
learned monarch. In ^595 he 
published his V^ll knoi;rn poem 
of " The Chcrie and the Slac ;" 
and many of his other poems 
are to be found in the collections 
of Pinkertbn, jflamsay, Watson, 
and Sibbald. With respect to 
the period of his death, it is sup- 
posed to have happened be« 
tween 1597 and 1615. 

MONTGOMERY (Sir 
JAMES), was bprn at Magbie- 
bill, in Feeblci-shire, in 1 7 21. 
He was bred to the law ; and 
the diligent application of his 
time and talents was soon re- 
warded Ly proportional emi- 
Dence in his profession . Upon 
that most important reforma- 
tion of Scottish judicature 
which took place in J 748, by 
the abolition of heritable junV 
dictions, hie was one in the 
irst nomination of sheriSrs by 
the crown ; and he was the 
last survivor of those of thi« 
first nomination. Hi$ profes* 
sional advancement kept pace 
with his grpwing celebrity ; he 
fo^e gradually to the o^cea, first 
of solicitor-general, and then of 
lord advpcate, till at length he 
attained to the highest summit 
of professional elevation, in 
being appointed Lord Chief £a- 
jfQ(i q( hi$ majesty's court of 
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Exchequer in Scotland. Upon 
l^S retirement from public em- 
ployment, the fionour of Baro* 
net was conferred upon him by 
his sovereign. During the 
recesses from the duties of 
Kis office he paid unwearied 
attention to the improvement 
of the agriculture of his native 
county ; and with such success 
did he labour to introduce the 
most approved modes of manage- 
ment, and to meliorate its pub- 
lic concerns, that it gained hini 
not pnly the respect and esteem 
of 'ail who knrvv him, but the 
distinguished characteristic ap- 
pellation of " Father of the 
County.** Sir James died in 
April 1 803 , at thp age of eighty • 
two. He was succeeded in hi$ 
estates and title \)j his second 
son, member of Parliament for 
the county of Peebles, and nuw 
Itord Advocate of Scotland. 

MOQR,E f Dr. JOHN) was 
born at Stirling in the jear 
1730. He was educated at the 
university of Glasgow, apd be- 
gan the study of medicine and 
surgery under the care of Dr. 
Gordon, an eminent practition- 
er in that city, attending the 
anatomical demonstrations of 
Dr. Hamilton, and the medical 
lectures of th^ celebrated Dn 
Culien, at that time professor 
of medicine at Glasgow. Iq 
the year Z747, the late duke of 
CumberlancI commanded the 
allied army in Brabant; an4 
many British students of rnedi* 
cine and forgery passed oyer m 
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tnat couutry, with a \\evf to 
observe the practice, and act as 
plates in the military hospitals. 
Mr. Moore adopted this mea- 
sure; and havingr been intro- 
duced by his relations at Glas- 
jgoW to the duke of Argyle, then 
representative in parliaitient fo)- 
that city, and Ueutettailt- colonel 
of a regiment of foot ready to 
embark for Brabant, he accom- 
panied him on board, and pas- 
sed over under his protection to 
khe continent. Havingj reached 
Maestricht, he attended the mi- 
litary hospitals there, then full 
of wounded soldiers after the 
unfortunate battle oF l.affeldt. 
Xir. Moore Was ftoon after re- 
commended by tire late Dr.Mid- 
dleton, director- gcntral of the 
military hoSpitds, to the earl 
of Albemarle, one of the gene- 
rals of the duke*S army, arid co- 
lonel of the Coldstream regi- 
inent of foot-guar'ds, then quiir- 
tered at Flushing, and com- 
manded by the late general 
Braddock, and was soon after 
detached from ' the hospital to 
the assistance of the surgeon of 
that regiment, in which there 
was an extraordinary sicktiess. 
Mr. Moore remained during 
the autumn of 1747 at Flush- 
ing, and went the wiliter after 
With the Coldstream regiiiieht 
to Breda, where there were maw 
ny British regiments then in 
garrison. Early the same spring 
the allied army took the field ; 
but the peace being concluded 
Aite tathe summer, Mr. Moore 
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came to England iii the trans* 
port with general Bradddck. 
After remaining some time in 
London, and attending the ana- 
tomical lectures of Dr. Hunter, 
Mr. Moore was advised to go 
to Paris and attend the hospitals 
and medical lectures there; 
a plan much in ^ogiie in those 
days, and cohsidered as highly 
proper for students of medicine 
and surgery. Mr. Moore went 
from London to Paris in com- 
pany with sir William Fordyce, 
who had acted in Brabant as 
surgeon's mate of the third 
regiment of foot guards, wheof 
Mr. Moore belotaged to the 
Coldstream. The carl of AI- 
bemalrle was theri ambassador 
from the court of Great Bri- 
tain to that of France ; and sooa 
after Mr. Moore's arrival at 
Paris, appointed him surgeon 
to his household. But as his 
excellency lived in the house of 
the marquis de Mirepoix, which 
is near the lavalides, abd at a 
great distance from the hospi- 
tals and medical colleges, Mr. 
MoOre took lodgings niearer 
them, and Visited the ahibassa- 
dor's ftimily only when his as- 
sistance was required. Having 
resided near two years at Paris, 
a proposal was made to him by 
Dr. Gordon at Glasgow, that 
he should return to that city, 
and become a jpartner in his 
business. Mr. Moore's rela- 
tions joined in pressing him to 
agree to this proposal ; and he 
sottn after left Paris, and re- 
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turned to London, 'where he 
remained i few months, for the 
purpose of attending another 
course of Dr. Hunter's lectures, 
9Lnd also those of Dr.Smeilte, 
yfho then read lectures t>n mid- 
vrjfery. He then returned to 
Glasgow, and went into part- 
nership with Dr. Gordon, \fh\ch 
continued for two years, when 
X>r. Gordon having received a 
diploma from the nniversity, 
acted entirely as a physician. 
Mr. Moore, however, conti- 
lived the business as surgeon, 
having assumed for partner the 
late Mr. Hamilcon, professor 
of anatomy^ instead of Mr. Gor- 
don. In the year 1771, Mr. 
Moofe attended the late George 
duke oi Hamilton in a con* 
•umpttve disorder, of which, 
after a lingering illncas, he died. 
The following spring Mr. 
Moore obtained a diploma as 
doctor of medicine from the 
university of Glasgow, and was 
engaged by' the duchess of Ar- 
gyle CO attrnd her son, the late 
duke of Hamilton abroad as 
' the companion of his travel, 
vich whom he accordingly 
spent iiv& years on the conci- 
ncnr. At their return Dr. 
Moore carried bis family from 
Glasgow to London; and in 
the year 1779 he published ** A 
View of Society and manners 
in France, Switzerland, and 
Germany;" a work of which 
there have been printed many 
editions, besides translations in- 
to the Frcochy German, and 
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Italian. Two years after h« 
published two more volumes, 
intituled, « A View of Society 
and Manners in Italy.*' The 
period which Dr. Moore spent 
abroad, it is probable, rendered 
him avprse again to engage in 
general practice as a physician* 
although he was always con« 
suited in that capacity by parti* 
cular friends. In the year 1785 
he published his ** Medical 
Sketches,*' a work favonrablv 
received by the public, though 
it is said to have given offence 
to some individuals of the pro- 
fession. N His next work was 
intituled *< Zeluco; Varioui 
Views of H»man Nature i** 4 
work which has met with gene- 
ral approbation. Dr* Moore 
died in 1803, universally regret* 
ted as an author and as a man. 
M O R 1 S O N (ROBERT), 
physician and professor of bo* 
tany at Oxford, was born at 
Aberdeen in 1620, educated at 
the university thcre^ and taught 
philosophy for come time in it. 
The civil wvs obliged him to 
leave his ii^tive country ; which, 
however, he did not do till he 
had first signalized his zeal for 
the interest of the king, ia 
a battle fought between the kn« 
habitants ot Aberdeen, and the 
prcsbyterian troops in which 
he received a dangerous woan4 
on the head. As soon as he re« 
covered he went to France; 
and fixing his residence at Paris, 
he applied assiduously to thestu* 
dy of botany aud anatomy. He 
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^as introduced to the duke of 
Orleans, who gave him the di- 
rection of the royal gardehs at 
Blois, of the plants In which, he 
published an Accurate catalogue, 
under the title of " Hortus 
Regin* BleSensis.** He exer- 
cised this office till the death of 
that priilcc,andafterwardswent 
©▼er to England in 1660. 
Charles II, to whom the dufcc 
of Orleans had pVcsented hfm 
at Blois, sent fcl- him to Lon- 
don, appointed him his phy- 
sician, and made him professor 
royal of botany, with apenpion 
'of aocl. per anrium. The 
*' Pr^eluditlim Botanicum,^* 
twhich Dr. Morison pbblished 
in 1669, procured him so much 
reputation, that the university 
hi Oxford invited him to the 
professorship of botany there* 
he accepted the itivitation, and 
long continued to accjuit him- 
self in it with nroc'h ability. 
He died at London in t6%\, 
igcd sixty- three; 

MIIRUAY (WILLIAM), 
Earl of Mansfield, was bom at 
Perth in March 1 705. He was 
removed to London in i7oS,and 
received the first rudiments of 
his education at Westminster 
school. In 1723 he was entered 
of Chriat^s Church college 
Oxford. In 1730 he took the 
degree of "master of arts ; and, 
during hfft residence at the nni- 
Tcrsity, he wrote, as college 
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exercises,' a character of De- 
mosthenes in very elegant La- 
tin, and some beautiful Latin 
verses on the magnificent 
palace of Blenheim. In 1 73 1 
Mr. Murray was called to the 
bar, and very early came into 
full business of the highest kind, 
fn 1741 he was appointed soli- 
citor general, and was elected 
member of parliament for Bo- 
roughbridge in Yorkshire. On 
the 8th of November 1756 he 
was appointed Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the court of King's 
Bench, and at the same time 
created a peer of Great Britian, 
and admited into the privy 
council. In 1779 ^^ ^^* creat- 
ed earl of Mansfield. The in- 
firmities of a^c now compelled 
him to absent himself for many 
months from the court of Kiog*s 
Bench ; and on the 3d of June 
t788, he resigned the office of 
Lord Chief Justice of England, 
which he had held for 31 year?. 
He died in March 1 793. Lord 
Mansfield as a judge and as an 
orator stood in the first, clas. 
Not only in the jcourt of King*f 
Bench, but in the House of 
Lords, this illustrious judge has 
been famed as the steady advo- 
cate of toleration and religious 
liberty ; and Lord Lyttieton 
characterises him as a man that 
*< in abilities and integrity stood 
unrivalled." 
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NAPIER (JOHN) baron of 
Merchiston^wasa descendr 
ant of an ancient and honourable 
family that had been long set- 
tled in the counties of Dumbar- 
ton and Stirling. It appears 
from the public records, and 
the archives of his family, that 
John Napier, from whom he 
^nras the 1 2th in descent, had 
been one of those land- lords 
who were obliged to swear al- 
legiance to Edward I. of lEog- 
land, in the year 119^. His 
father, sir Alexander Napier of 
Merchiston and Edinbeilie, was 
master of the Mint in the time 
of king Jam^s VI ; and young 
Napier was born at Merchiston^ 
near Edinburgh, in the year 
1550. He received his educa- 
tion at the university of St An- 
drews, and here contracted an 
intimacy with a gentleman of 
the Roman Cath<^c profession. 
This circumstance may be coo'^ 
sidered as an early proof of a 
liberality of thinking, uncom- 
mon in those days of zeal, when 
both partiefy paphts and pro- 
testants, were too much irritat- 
ed, against each other by their 
matnal injuries, to be well able 
to live together in harmony | 



and friendship. Napier himself 
was a pious believer in the doc- 
trines of the reformers, and fre- 
quently defended them against 
the attacks of his college friend, 
the Catholic. He attended care- 
fully to the sermons of Mr. 
Christopher Goodman on th^ 
Apocalypse, who explained its 
mysteries by an imerpretation 
which applied them to the Pa- 
pists. He appears to have been 
niDch affected by these discour- 
ses : to use his own words, ** I 
was moved in admiration a- 
gainst the blindness of the pa- 
pists, that could not most evi- 
dently see their seven-hilled 
city Rome painted out so lively 
by St. John, as the mother of 
all spiritual whoredom, ttvat not 
only burst I out in continual 
reasoning against my said fami- 
liar, but also from thenceforth 
I determined with myself, (by 
the assistance of God's spirit) 
to employ my study and dili- 
gence to search out the rema- 
nent mysteries of that holy 
book." At what time Napier 
commenced his studies at St« 
Andrews, or how long he con* 
tinned in that seminary of leari>« 
ing, is not now luiowa. H^ 






^alees n5 notice of either him- 
self, and the matricDlatioh re- 
cord goes not so far back. But 
from Mackenzie we learn, that 
^hon Mr. Napier had finished 
iiis studies in philosophy at the 
university, his parent^ sent him 
abroad on bis travels into the 
I>ow Countries, France and 
f taly. Having staid some years 
abroad, he returned to his na- 
tive country, and applied him- 
self clojtely to the study of the 
mathematics. It is hij/hly pro- 
bable that he acquired his taste 
for this kind of learning in his 
travels, especially in Italy, where 
it that period there were a con- 
' siderable number of mathema- 
ticians of reputation ; as well 
518 in France and the Nether- 
lands. Whether he may be con- 
sidered as almost the only ma- 
ihematician of reputation in his 
rative country in his o>yn time, 
James Ba^santin professor of 
mathematics at Paris, who djcd 
in 1568, excepted, is unceriaio ; 
^ut nothing is more true, than 
that he had the happiness to 
live till he was acknowledged 
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by all Europe to be the greateit' 
mathematician his country had * 
ever produced. Among his in- 
ventions, that instrument called 
Napier*s Hods, desigiKd toh* 
ctlitate the maltiplication vai 
division of large numbers, is of 
the most general utility. His 
invention of logarithinas has 
spread hi» fame over the world. 
This discovery was contained 
in his ** Canon mirab^Us Lo- 
garithmorum,** dedicated to 
prince Charles, (afterwards 
king Charles I.) and published 
in 1614. In his " Rabdologia," 
published in |6i6, he mentioot 
another species of these num- 
bers ; when, finding his health 
declining, he etigagcd Mr. 
Briggs to prosecute that useful 
and laborious scheme. But his 
studies were not confined to the 
mathematical, sciences alone, 
lA consequence of his resolution, 
mentioned above, he turned his 
attention to that of divinity, 
and is said to have written an 
" Exposition of the Book of 
Revelation/ ' X^apic^ died In 
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GILBY, (JOHN), an emi- 
nent geograper, critic, and 
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bargh in x6oo, In hisyentb 
he removed with his parents 
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ifig. spent his estate, and being 

f prisoner iu the Ktni^'s Bench 
or debt, could contribute but 
little to John'scducatioh. How- 
ever, he gleaned »ome know- 
ledge m Laitin grammar, and 
afterwards obtained as much 
xnoney as tti procure his father's 
enlargement, and to bind him- 
self an apprentice to a professor 
of dancing in London. Being 
afterwards appointed to dance 
in a public masque, he by a false 
step unfortunately gave his an- 
cle a violent spraiii, which being 
neglected, occasioned his being 
ever after sbmewhat lame. 
When Thomas earl of Straf- 
ford was made l(/rd-lieutenant 
of Ireland, he was critertained 
as teacher of dancing in his fa- 
mily, and made otie of the carl's 
troop of guards. At this time 
he composed a humorpus piece, 
called the " Character of a 
Trooper.** He was soon after 
appointed Master of the Revels 
in Ireland, and built a theatre 
at Dublin. About the time of 
I the conclusion of the war in 
England, he left Ireland, and, 
'being shipwrecked, came to 
Loudon in rather a necessitous 
condition. He loon after went 
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to Cambridge, where, being In- 
structed by several excellenC 
scholars, he becanie so complete 
a master of the Latin tongue^ 
as in 1649 to publish a transla- 
tion of Virgil. He soon after 
learned Greek; and in 1660 
published a translation of Ho* 
mer*s UMd, with ^nnotatio^i^ 
About two yiars after he went 
to Ireland, whefe he was made 
master of the revels by patent. 
He then built another theatre 
in Dublin. He published at 
Londcm, in foliu, a translation 
of Homer*8 Odyssey, with an- 
notations; and afterwards wrote 
two heroic poems, Intituleda 
'• The Ephesian Matron,** and 
the •♦ Roman Slai?e.** He next 
composed the Carolics, an epic 
poem, in honour of Charles I ; 
but this was entirely lost in the 
fire of London, in which Mr. 
Ogilby's house wasburnt down. 
He, however, soon procured hiai 
house to he re-built, set up a 
printing-office within it, was*, 
appointed his majesty^scosmo. 
grapher and geographic printer, 
and printed several great works^' 
translated or collected by hiin« 
self and his assistants. Mr. 0«i 
gilby died in 1676* 
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PITCATRNE (Dr. ARCHL 
BALD), a moflt eminent 
physician and ingenious poet, 
Inras born at Edinburgh on the 
55th of December 16^ a.- He 
commenced his studies at the 
school of Dalfceith, and from 
thence removed to the univer- 
sity of Sdinbnrgh, where he 
improved himself in classical 
learning, and completed a regu- 
lar course of philosophy. The 
law seems to have been his 
choice as a profession, and he 
pursued its study with such as- 
siduous zeal, as to injure his 
Iieaith. On this account his 
physician^ advised him to set 
out for the south of France. 
Arriving at Paris, hp abandoned 
the study of law, apd betook 
himself to that of physic. Being 
loon after called home, he be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Gre- 
jpory, the celebrated mathema- 
tical professor. This led him 
to the study of the mathematics, 
'pursuing which with much ar- 
<lour, he soon arrived at snch 
proficiency, as to make some 
improvements in the-wiethod of 
infinite scries, which had been 
then lately invented. And ap- 
prehending ' tliat foe saw some 



necessary connection liet^ecQ 
physii: and geometry, he finally 
fixed on physic for his profes* 
sion. In Edinburgh, at this 
time, there was no other medi- 
cal school than thjELchambersof 
the ftick, and the shops of the 
practitioners. He therefore 
soon after returned to Paris to 
study physic. During hit re- 
sidence in l^rance, he Cultivate^ 
the object of his pursuit with 
his natural enthusiasm. On the 
13th of August 1680 he receiv- 
ed from the faculty of Rhcimt 
the degree of doctor. Soon af- 
ter he returned to Edinburgh, 
where, on the 29th November 
1 681, the Royal College of 
physicians was iostitated ; and 
his name, among others, graced 
the original patent from the 
crown, iScing now settled in 
practice, he rose ere long to the 
highest honours and profits of 
his profession. In 1688 he pub- 
lished his ** Solutio Problematis 
de In ventpribus.** In this trea- 
tise he zealously asserted the 
right of Harvey to the disco* 
very of the circulation of the 
blood ; a discovery which was 
at first controverted by envy, 
and reprobated by ignorance* 
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Darine his residence in Scot- 
land, nis reputation became so 
Considerable, that, in th^year 
X69X, the university of Leyden 
solicited him to fill the medical 
chair, at that time vacant. Dr. 
Pitcairne*s well-known political 
principles, as an adherent of 
King James, excluded hiih from 
public promotion at home $ he 
therefore accepted the invitation, 
and discharged the duties of his 
office so as to fulfil the most 
sanguine expectations. At the 
close of the session he set out 
for Scotland, with an intention 
of retarning in tiiilc for the suc- 
ceeding one. But, marrying 
the daughter of sir Archibald 
Stevenson, the object of his 
Journey, her relations would on 
no account consent to part with 
him again. He was therefore 
reluctantly obliged to remain ; 
and he wrote the university a 
polite apology, which \Vas re- 
ceived with the utmost regret. 
' He even declined the most flat- 
tering solicitations to settle in 
London. Indeed, he soon came 
into that extensive practice to 
which his abilities entitled him, 
and was also, notwithstanding 
his zeal as a Jacobite, appointed 
titular professor of medicine in 
the university of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Pitcairne was universally 
considered as the first physician 
of his time. He collected one 
of the best private libraries in 
the world, which was purchased 
after his death, by the Czar of 
&IVSCOV7. Abou: Ui€ brgiiuiip^ 
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of October 1713, he bccamd 
afifected with his last illness $ 
and on the 23d of that month 
he died, regretted by science as 
its ornament, by his country ai 
its boast, and by humanity as 
its friend. Some anonymous 
publications are attributed to 
Dr. Pitcairne, particularly a 
treatise <* De Legibus Histo- 
rix Naturalis,** &c. but the on- 
ly ones ,he thought proper ttf 
legitimate are his ** Disstfru- 
tiones Medics,** and a short 
esijay •* De Salute.** 

PRINGX.E (Sir JOHN), 
was born at Stichel House, in 
the county of Roxburgh, April 
10, 1707. His grammatical 
education he received at home, 
under a private tutor ; and af- 
ter having made such progress 
as qualified him for academical 
studies, he was removed to the 
university of St. Andrews. 
Having continued here some 
years, he went to Ediuburgh 
in October 1727, for the pur- 
pose of studying physic, that 
being the profession he was now 
determined to follow. At Edin- 
burgh, however, he remained 
only one year, being desirous to 
prosecute his studies at Leyden, 
at that time the most celebrated 
school of medicine in Europe. 
When he had accordingly gone 
through the proper course of 
studies at Leyden, he was ad- 
mitted,^ on the 20th of July 
1730,- CO the degree of doctor 
of physic. Upon his return 

from w coDtinent^ Dr. Pf ingle 
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•tetfled as physiciAD at Edin- 
, ^urgh ; andoD the aSth March 
*j^734, he was appointed joint 
j)rofe8sor of pneumatics and 
^oral philosophy along with 
^r. Scott in that university. 
JDr. Prinj»lc continued in the 
practice of physic at Edinburgh, 
^nd in performing the obliga- 
tions of his professorship till 
1742, when he was appointed 
phys'cian to the earl of Stair, 
who then commanded the j^ri- 
,tish army. By tlie interest of 
this nobleman, Dr. Pringle was 
constituted, on the 24th i^ugust 
1 742, physician to the miJitary 
hospital in pUnders. He did 
not, on this occasion, resign his 
professorship of moral philoso- 
phy. The university permitted 
-liim to retain it, and Messrs 
^uirhead and Cleghorn were 
.allowed to teach in his absence. 
At the battle of Dcttingen, Dr. 
.pringls was in a cpach with 
Jord Carteret during the whole 
time of the engagement, apd 
the situation they were placed 
Jn was not without imminent 
(dancer, /^her the retirement 
of the earl of Stair, he attended 
the army in Flanders through 
the campaign of 1 744, and so 
powerfully did he . recommend 
himself to the duke of tlumber- 
land, that he was, in the spring 
following, appointed physician- 
general to his majesty's forces 
in the Low Countries, and parts 
beyond seas; and on the next 
day he received a second com- 

&ii$8io£ from the duke^by wliich 
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he was constituted physician to 
the royal hospitals in the same 
countries. He no^ resigned 
^is chair in the university of 
Edinburgh. In 1745 he wai 
with the army in Flanders ; but 
was recalled from that country 
in the latter end of the year, 
to attend the forces which were 
to be sent against the rebels io 
Scotland. At this time he bad 
the honour of being chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society. 
Dr. Pringle attended the duke 
of dum|>erland in his expedi- 
tion against the rebels in 1746; 
in 1747 ^^^ 174S ^^ agraio at. 
tended the army abroaa ; and 
in the autqmn of 174$ embark- 
ed with the iForces for England, 
upon the conclusion of the trea- 
ty of 'Aix-la-Chapelle. From 
this t:itne he principally resided 
in London ; and in X750 pub* 
lished •' Observations on the 
Jail or Hospital Fever. It was 
m the same year that pr. Prin- 
gle began to cotnmunicate to 
the Royal Society his famous 
■ ** lixperiments upon septic and 
antiseptic substances, wicJi re- 
marks relating to their use in 
the theory of medicine ; *• and 
many of his papers after this 
period appear in the Transact 
tions of. that body. In 1753 
he gave to the public the first 
edition of his " Observations oo 
the diseases of the Army," 
which in many successive edLi* 
tions he improved, from his far* 
ther experience. This work 
. has bcca traii$lat^d into many 
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of the Xnropean langnt^cf^, and 
scarcely any medical writer has 
mentioned it without some tri- 
bute o^ applause. After the 
accession of George lU. to the 
throne, Dr. Pringle was ap- 
pointed, in 1761, physician in 
ordinary to the queen's house- 
hold; in 1763, physician extra- 
ordinary to her majesty ; and 
in 1766 bis majesty was pleased 
to testify his sense of Dr. Prin- 
gle*s long and laborious servi- 
ces, as well as abilities and me. 
rit, by raising him to the dig- 
nity of a baronet of Great Bri- 
tain. In the year 177a he was 
elected president of the Royal 
Society, an honour one of the 
highest that he ever received ; 
and in 1 774*was appointed phy- 
sician extraordinary to his ma- 
jesty. Many of the different 
learned bodies in Europe had 
also, at different periods, inrol- 
led his name in the list of their 
members. His declining state 
of health made him, in 1778, 
entertain thoughts of resigning 
the presidency of the Royal So- 
ciety, which, notwithstanding 
the solicitations of his friends, 
he resigned at the anniversary 
meeting of that year. His in- 
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firmities stIU increasing, he hojS 
ed that he might receive ad> 
vantage from an excursion to 
Scotland, and spending the sum* 
mer there, which he did in the 
year 1780, residing principally 
at Edinburgh. Here he now 
formed a design of fixing his 
future residence; bnt on re- 
moving to h in 1781, he found 
the air of Edinburgh too sharp 
and cold for his frame, which 
had long been peculiarly sensi- 
ble to thie severities of the wea- 
ther. He determined, there- 
fore, once more to return to 
London, where he arrived ia 
the beginning of September. 
On Monday evening, the 14th 
January 1782, being with a se- 
lect society of friends, Jm was 
seised with a fit, from which he 
never recovered. He was ac- 
companied home by Dr. Saun- 
ders, who afterwards attended 
him with unwearied a'ssiduity ; 
'but, to aity medical purpose, 
entirely in vain. He died on 
the Friday following, being thm 
1 8th January, in the 75th year 
of his age ; and on the 7th Fe- 
bruary thereafter, his body wa« 
deposited in a vault is Sc« 
Jame»*s church. 
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RAMSAY (ALLAN), a 
Scottish pastoral poet, was 
l^orn in the parish of Crawford, 
J, anarkshire, October 15, 1686. 
For whatever cdocation he re- 
ceived, he was indebted to the 
parihh schooi. In the 15th year 
^f his age, he was hound ap- 
prentice to a wigmakcr in E- 
fedinburgh, Ramsay was' not 
remarkable for a premature 
ambition of literary diiitinction. 
'J'he earliest of h>s productions 
•which can now be traced, is ait 
epistle aclressed " To the most 
happy Mem1>ers of the F.asy 
Club," in the year 171a. In 
1715, this convivial' society hu- 
jnouroijily appointed him their 
j>ort« laureate About this pe- 
riod many of his poems were 
published in the tietaclud form 
€>( pamphlets. Havinjij for a 
considerable time exei cised the 
trade of a wigmaker, Runway, 
desirous of a profession more 
ircngenial to his literary turn, 
^t length adopted thac of a 
bookseller. Thedetachedpocms 
formerly printed separately, he 
jpublishcd, in 172X, in a quarto 
-Volume, which was encouraged 

}iy a very respectable Hit of sub- 
cribers, U was advertised io 



the Edinburgh £%'enIog Coo* 
rant of the above date, la the 
following terms : " The PoeirJ 
of Allan Ramsay, in a. lar^e 
quarto volume, 6iir!y printed, 
with notes, and a compiece glos« 
sary, (as promised to the sub- 
scribers^ being DOW finished; 
dil who have generously cod- 
tributed to carrying on of the 
design, may call tor their co* 
pies ds soon as they please, from 
the autlior, at the Mcicpfy,rp« 
posite to Niddry's wynd, Edio- 
burph." In the year 1724, he 
publtbhed the first volume of 
his well known collection," The 
Tea-table Miscellany.*! A se- 
cond Volume appeared soon af- 
ter the £rst; a third in 1727 ; 
and a fourth after another in- 
terval. In the course of the 
same year he published the 
*' Evergreen, beiug a coilectioo 
of Scots Poems wrote by the 
Inj^enious before l6co.** His 
" Gentle Shepherd" was pub- 
lished in the year 1723. la 
1 7 21 he had published a pasto- 
ral under the title of ** Patic 
and Roger," which was follow- 
ed in 1723 by a sequel, under 
I that of " Jenny and Meggy." 
' These vpecifflcju ncrt so hrgh- 



ly approved by his friendb, thstt 
lie at length proceeded to ex- 
tend them to the form of a re- 
friilar drama. A aecood volume 
of his poems appeared in 1728, 
and was reprinted in an octavo 
form during the ensuing year. 
Hh fame had now extended it- 
self beyond the narrow limits 
of Scotland. An edition of his 
poetical works was published 
by the London booksellers in 
173T; and another iippeared at 
Dublin in 1733. His inter- 
course with contemporary poets 
was pretty ^extensive. Hamil- 
ton of Bangour tind Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield were among the 
number of his friends; and So- 
merville, the ingenious author 
of the " Chacc," has returned 
his poetical greetings in two 
epistles. In 1716, Ramsay had 
removed from his shop opposite 
to what is known by the name 
of Niddry street, to another at 
the east end of the Locken- 
booths, which has since been 
well known as the siiop of Mr. 
Creech, a gentleman of the 
same pi'ofession. Instead of re- 
taitring his old friend Mercury 
he now ornamented his sign- 
board with the heads of two fa- 
vourite p'>ets, Drummond of 
Hawthomden, and Ben John- 
son. Here Mr. Ramsay con- 
tinued to sell and lend out botfks 
till a late period of ^his life ; and 
here the wits of Edinburgh 
ti<ied to meet for amusfemem, 
and to learn the literary news 
of the day. Ramsay is said to 
Bba 
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have been the first who cstab^ 
lished a circulating library iit 
Scotland. His collection of fa« 
bles was published in X730. Af- 
ter this period, his efforts as att 
author were almost entirely dis«* 
continued. The following letted 
Was written by our poet to Mr* 
John Smibert, a portrait pain* 
ter, who left England, widt 
Dean Berkeley, to settle in Ber- 
mudas. It is dated Edinburgh, 
May 10, 1736. •* My dear old 
friend, Tour health and happi- 
ness are ever ane. addition to 
my satisfaction. God make 
your life ever easy and pleasant^ 
Half 1 century of years have 
now row'd o'er nfy pow, that 
begir» now to b6 lyart; yet, 
thanks to niy author, I eat^ 
drink, and sleep as I did twen- 
ty years sy ne ; yes, I laugh heaf- 
tily too, and find as many sub-' 
jects to. employ that faculty up« 
on as e^er; fools, fops, and 
knaves, grow as rank as for- 
merly ; yet here and there are 
to be found good and worthy 
men, who are ane honour t<i 
human life. We have small 
hopes of seeing you again in 
our old world ; then let us be 
virtuous, . and hope to meet iit 
heaven. My good auld wife ia 
still my bed-fellow; my sooi 
Allan has been pursuing your 
science sisce he was a dozen 
years auld— was with Mr. Hyf« 
iidg at London, for some tim0« 
about two years ago ; has beea 
since at home painting herei 
like » Raphaei'i^tets out. lot 
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the fleat^pf the beast, beyond 
the Atp8,"within a month hence 
•^to be away about tyvo years. 
I'm sweef to part with him, 
but caoua stem the current 
^hich flows from the advice of 
his patrons and his owti incli- 
nation.^— 1 havethree daughters, 
one of seventeen, one of sixteen, 
4U2d oaci of twelve years pld, 
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and no (pwayled dragle anaai^ 
them, all $ne girls. Thcae sis 
or seven years past 1 have oot 
written a fine of poetry. I e*en 
gave over in good time, before 
the coolness pf fancy that at- 
tends advanced years, . should 
make me risk the reputatioaj 
had acquired ; 



Frae twenty-five to five and forty. 
My muse was neither s>veer nor dorty % 
My Pegasus wad break his tether, 
£ven at the shagging of a feather. 
And thro* ideas scour like drift, 
Streaking his wings up to the lift : 
Then, then my soul was in a low 
That gart my numbers saftly row^ 
But eild and-judgment 'gin to say, 
Let be your salngs, and learn to pray.*' 



In the year 1736, however, 
Ramsay's • enterprising spirit 
prompted him to build, at his 
own expence, the first- theatre 
for dramatic performances of 
^hich Edinburgh could boast. 
It was situated in the lane cal- 
led Carrubber's dose.- His new 
character of manager, Ramsay 
did not long enjoy. The act of 
parliament prohibiting the per- 
formance of stage- plays without 
« licence and his majesty's let • 
ters patent was passed di^ring 
the ensuing year ;• and the ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh of course 
desired Mr.'Ramsay to shut the 
liouse. He is supposed' to have 
relinquished his book shop a- 
t)out the year 1755, when he 
%gd reachod the age of 6^. Af- \ 



ter this he resided, in a digni- 
fied retirement, in a neat small 
house which he had built on 
the north side of the Castle-hilL 
But all hJ9 social connections 
were soon to be dissolved. He 
had been subject to a scurvy in 
his gums ; which unhfippily in« 
creasing in violence, first de* 
priyed him of hi9 teeth, cor- 
roded one of his jaw-bones, and 
at length put a period to his 
life, when he had completed his 
7l8t year. H^ died at Edin- 
burgh, June 7, 1758, and was 
interred in tdc (^rey-friars 
church-yard. Ramsay was a 
man of strong natural parts, and 
a fine poetics! genius, of which 
his celebrated pastoral, ** The 
Qeatlp Shepherd/' .will cv(c 
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I'emaln asubsutitht monument; 

and, though some of his songs 

may be deformed bf far fetch- 

cd allusions and pitiful conceits, 

•« The Lass of Patic's Mill, The 

Yellow Halr'd Laddie, Farc- 

-weli to Lochaber,'* and some 

others, must be allowed equal 

'to any, and even supeiior, in 

point of pastoral simplicity, to 

most lyric productions, either 

in the Scottish, or perhaps any 

other language. 

RAMSAY (ALLAN), son 
of the foregoing, was regularly 
educated to the profession of a 
painter. Having travelled to 
the continent in the study of 
this art, he was appointed por> 
trait painter to his majesty. He 
'w^as also known is a man of 
letters, by the publication of 
some miscellaneous essays under 
the title of " Tbc Investigator." 
He died in 1784. 
• RAMSAY (ANDREW 
MICHAEL), generally known 
by the name of the Chevalier 
Ramsay, a polite Scottish writ- 
er, was born at Ayr 'in 16^6. 
His good parts and learning re- 
commended him to be tutor to 
the son of the earl of Wemyss ; 
after which, conceiving a dis- 
gust at the religion in which 
he had been educated, he, in 
the same ill-huiliour reviewed 
other Christian churches; ai-d, 
finding none to his liking, rest- 
ed for a while in Deism. While 
he was tn this uncertain state of 
inind, he went to Leyden; 
rrh^TCi falling into the compa- 
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ny of one Potret, 1 mvstic ^ 
vine, his wavering mind, alrea* 
dy predisposed to religions en* 
thusiqsm of any kind, eastiy re^ 
ceived the infection of mystic 
cism. This change in his sen* 
timents prompted him to con- 
sult M. Fenelon, the fomed and 
pious archbishop of Cambray, 
vfha had imbibed prindples 
somewhat of the same nature s 
and who gained him over to 
the Catholic religion in J 709. 
The subsequent course of his 
life received its direction from 
his friendship and connections 
with this amiable prelate ; and^ 
being appointed governor to 
the duke de Chateau Thierry, 
and the prince de Torenne, he 
was made a knight of the or« 
der of St. Lazarus. He wav 
sent for to Rome by the Che- 
valier de St. George, to undef* 
take the education of his child- 
ren ; but he found so many in- 
trigues and dissentions on hie 
arrival there in 1724, that ht: 
soon requested the Chevalier's 
leave to return to Paris. He 
died in 1743, in the oflice of 
intendant to the duke of Bouil- 
lon, prince de Turenne. Ht9 
principal work, ** Les Voyages 
de Cyrus,** has been translated 
into* English, and gone through 
many editions. 

RAMSAY (ALEXAH. 
DER^, a brave Scottish gentle^* 
man m the 14th century, who« 
from his rbtreat in the caves oi 
Hawthornden, with his chosen 
foUowersi oftca annojed thjs 
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ISngluli by his excttnions. Tn 
ihe year 1341, Ramsay, with 
hts followers, scaled the wails 
of Roxburgh castle, mastered 
^h9 garrison within, and expel- 
led the English from' this im- 
portant fortress. King David, 
pleased with his generau's he- 
,xoism, rewarded hi<j service, by 
conferring "upon the victor the 
custody of the casric, and the 
fihcrifl'dom of the' adjacent dis- 
trict, the Ust of which offices 
had been for soQie time held by 
J>ouglas, knight' of Liddisdalc. 
Douglas, oflFcnded by the loss of 
liisshcriildom, instantly vowed 
revenge; but by the interfe- 
rence of' their mutual friends, 
.the rivuls were appai*ently re- 
conciled. On the part of Ram- 
say, the reconciliation was sin- 
cere; but with Douglas,'fami- 
Jiarised to deep intrigues and 
feuds, it was vhfortiinately o* 
therwise. Ramsav soon after 
repaired to Jiawiclc, to hold his 
court as sherift^of the district ; 
and in the church of that place 
^(vaited for t|ie coming of those 
who had been summpned to 
ittcnd his icourt. ' While he 
there waited; slenderly armed, 
and tinsuspectipg of misc^^ief, 
Douglas suddenly atTiyed with 
,9. company pf armed folidwers; 
and having slain several pf his 
attendants^, zTvi wpund'e4 l^*>n- 
•elf, made him prisoner, "^bd 
conveyed him to th^ castle of 
' l^ermitage. " Here he was cast 
into a dungeon, and left to 



I picking ttp some grains of com 
I which he found in the place o£ 
his confinement, the un'fortii- 
nale Ramiay there fount! meaof 
td protract his existence for the 
space of seventeen days. 

RANDOLPH (THOMAS), 
the nephew of king . Robert 
Qruce, companion of his yict»> 
rics, and some time recent of 
Scotland during the hiinority of 
his son, die4 at Musselt^urgh, 
July ao, 133a. The lioosf 
which' ^e inhabited may stiU 
be seen hi that village. 

R£ID (TfiOMAS), a Scot- 
tish philosopher and poet about 
ihe begmiiingof the lyth cen- 
tury, ^hcr travelling over 
Europe, aD4 maintaining, a^ 
was the custoni of \\is age, pub- 
lic disputat'ipfis in several uni- 
veriiities, he collected into a vo* 
lume t|ie theses and dissert 
tations which had been the sub- 
jects of (lis* literary conquests; 
and al^ published some Latin 
poems, Vhich iu^j be found in 
the collection intituled " Otli* 
tfk Poetarum Scotorum. On 
his return to \ki& native coootry, 
he fixed his residence in Loo- 
don, wherii^ he was appoifite4 
secretary in th^ Greek and ^a- 
tin tongaes to king James I. of 
Eiig^n^l, an4 lived in habits of 
ia|imaQy witl^aome of the moit 
distinguished' characters of thac 
period. Little more of Mr. 
Reid*8 history is known, es» 
cepting that he bequeathed tq 
the Marischal college of Aber* 
d^cj) a wt'm§ €9llcc^;oQ v| 
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Jbookt and masttscriptsi wirh a 

£und for ettablishijtg a salary to 

a librarian. 

' REID (Dr. THOMAS), late 
profenor of moral philosophy 
in the uoiversity of Glasgow, 
^xraa bora on the a6th of April 
XXio, at Strachan in Kincar- 
dineshire, a country parish sicu- 
ated about twenty miles from 

• Aberdeen, on the north side of 
the Grampian mountains. His 
father^ theRev.LewisReid,was 
minister of this parish for fifty 
years.*— He was a clergyinan» ac- 
cording to his son's account of 
him, respected by all who knew 
him, f or nis piety, prudence, and 
benevolence ; inheriting from his 
ancestors, (most of whom, from 
the time of the Protestant es- 
tablishment, had been ministers 
of the church of Scot^ind) that 
purity and simplicity of man- 
ners which became hif station ; 
.and a love of letters, which, 
without attracting the notice 
of the world, amused his lei- 
/sure, and dignified his retire* 

-» ment. After two years spent 
at the parish school of ICiocar- 
dine, young Reid was sent to 
Aberdeen^ where he had the 
advantage of prosecuting his 

* classical studies und^ran able 
find diligent teacher, ^^bout 
the age of twelve or thirteeii, 
lie was entered as ^ student in 
Marischal college ; and his mas- 
ter in philosophy, for three 
years, was Dr. George Tttrnbuil, 
who afterwards attracted some 
degree of Aptice as an author ; 
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particularly by a book, intiMk 
led, '* Principles of Moral Pht« 
losophy,** and by a voluminous 
treatise (long ago forgotten) 
on Ancient Painting. The sea» 
sions of the college were at thaJt 
time extremely short, and this 
education, (according to Dr. 
Reid*s own account) slight and 
super6cial. It does not appear 
that he gave any early indica- 
tions of fixture eminence. His 
industry, however, and modesty, 
were conspicuous from h)s 
childhood ; and it was foretold 
of him bv the parish school* 
master, wno initiated him in 
the first principles of learnings 
**• That he would turn out to 
be a nnan of good and well 
wearing parts;** a predictioa 
which, although it implied no 
flattering hopes of those briU 
liant endowments which are 
commonly regarded as th^ coil* 
scituents of genius, touched, not 
unhappily, on that capacity q£ 
^< patient thought,*' which coa« 
^ributed so powerfully to the 
success of his philojsophical re- 
searches. His residence at the 
university was prolonged be* 
yond the usual term, in conse* 
quence of his appointment to 
the o^ce of librarian, which 
had b^en endowed by one of 
his ancestors about a century 
before. This situation was ac« 
ceptable to him, as it afforded 
an opportunity of indulging his 
passion for study, and united 
the charms of a learned society 
wirh the quicc of an acadexnicU 
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•ffc^reat. Durinjc this period 
*he formed an intimacy with 
John Stewart, aft'crwards pro- 
KS>or of mathcmatio in Ma- 
rischal coHegc, and author of a 
commentary on Newton's Qua- 
drature of Cufves. In 1736, 
Dr. Reid resigned his oCBre of 
librarian, and accompanied Mr. 
Stewart on an elcursion to Eng- 
land. They visited together 
'I, on den, Oxford, and Cam- 
• bridge, and were introduced to 
the Acquaintahcc of many pcr- 
'tons of the first literary emi- 
nence. His relation to Dr. Da- 
•irid Gregory procured him a 
'ready access to Martin Folkes, 
tvhose house concentrated the 
'*nost interc«ting objects which 
the metropolis had to oflfcr to 
*his curiosiry. At Cambridge 
*hc saw Dr. Bcntley, who de- 
' lighted him with his learning, 
'and aitiused him with his vani- 
ty ; and enjoyed repeatedly the 
Conversation of the blind 'ma- 
'thema'tician, Saunderson ; a 
'phenomenon in the hisrory of 
'the human mind, to which he 
•'has reff^rred more than once in 
*liis pbilospphical speculations. 
'In Tt37» Dr. Reid was present- 
ed, by the King's college of A- 
bcrdecn, to the living of New 
Machar in the same county; 
^hvit the circumstancc-i In which 
*he entered on his preferment 
'tvere far from auspicious. The 
* intem.pt fare Zval of one of his 
'pred<*cessors, and an aversion to 
\hc law of patronage, had so 
inflamed the mmds of his pa<> { 



rishioners again^ him, that, 
the first discharge of hts cle 
cal functions, he had not ool 
to encounter the most vi 
opposition, bat was exposed 
personal danger. His unwi 
ried attention, however, to 
duties of his office, the mildn 
and forbearance of his tern 
and the active spirit of his h 
manity, soon overcame all th 
prejudices; and not many y 
afterwards, when he was call 
to a different situation, the sa 
persons who had sutfcred thci»[ 
selves to be so far misled as ti 
take a share in the outrages a* 
gainst him, followed him on It 
departure with their blessingi 
and tears. The simple and a^ 
fecting language in which some 
old men expressed themselves 
on this subject, in conversing 
with the prestnt minister, de- 
serves to be recorded. «* Vft 
fought against Dr. Reid wheti 
he came, and would have fougbt 
for him when he went away. 
During his residence at New 
Machar, the greater part of his 
time was spent in the most in* 
tense study ; more particularly 
in a careful examination of the 
laws of external perception, and 
of the other principles which 
form the groundwork of hu- 
man knowledge. His chief re- 
laxations were gardening and 
botany, to both of which pur- 
suits he retained his attachment 
even in old age. A paper which 
he published in the Pnilosophi- 
cui Transactions oC the Ropl 
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cie^y of London for the year 
489 affords some light with 
ap«ct to the progress of his 
I dies at the time when it was 
ri^eeo. It is intituled* **^n 
»sa.y on quantity, occasioned 
r reading a Treatise, in which 
Eople and Compound Ratios 
e applied to Virtue and Me- 
1 1** and shews plainly, by its 
►D tents, that, although he had 
>t entirely relinquished the 
-vourite researchesof his youth, 
? mras beginning to direct h^s 
loughts to other objects. In 
75^9 the professors of King's 
ollege elected Dr. Rcid pro- 
tssor of philosophy, in testi- 
mony of the high opinion they 
a<i formed of his learning and 
bill ties. Soon after his remov- 
1 to Aberdeen, he projected, in 
onj unction with his friend Dr. 
bhn Gregory, a literary society, 
^hich subsisted for many years, 
nd which seems to have had 
be happiest effects in awaken* 
ng and directing that spirit of 
ihiiosophical research, which 
las since reflected so much lus- 
re on the north of Scotland, 
rbe meetings of this society 
were held weekly ; and afford* 
;d the members, (beside the 
idvantages to be derived from 
i mutual/ communication of 
iieir sentiments on the common 
objects of their pursuit,) an. op- 
portunity of subjecting their 
iptendcd publicati9n8 to the ^est 
of friendly ^rUicism. I'he num- 
ber of valuable works which 
i$^iiq^ nearly abeR( 4c same 
ZA ne loved the sowiery m w 
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tiitie, from individuals connec-v 
ted with this institution, more 
particularly the writings of 
Reid, Gregory, Campbell, Beat- 
tie and Gerard, furnisii the best 
panegyric 00 the enfightened 
views of those under whose di- 
rection it was originally formed. 
Among these works, the most 
original and profound was un- 
questionably the ** Inquiryjnto 
the Human Mind,*' published 
by Dr. Reid in 1764. 1'he 
plan appears to have been con- 
ceived, and the subject deeply 
meditated by the author lou£ 
before ; bat it is doubtful whe- 
tlier his modesty would have 
ever permitted him to present 
to the world the fruiu of his 
solitary studies, without the en* 
cuuragement which he received 
from the general acquieKencc 
of his associates, in the most 
important conclusions to which 
he had been led. At the refu- 
tation of Mr. Hume*s sceptical 
theory was the great and pro^ 
fessed object of Dr. Reid*s in- 
quiry, he was anxious, before 
taking the field as a controver- 
sial writer, to guard against the 
danger of misapprehending or 
misrcpirctenting the meaning 
of his adversary, by submitting 
his reasonings to Mr. Hume*a 
private examination. With this 
view, he availed himself of the 
good o^ces of Pr. Blair, with 
whom l>oth he and Mr. Hume 
had long lived in habits of 
friendship. The communica* 
tioDs which he at first traa$) 
I .ue ^luouties ol *.^v *. ^^ 
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^crppGsdd to account sufficiently 
for his retreat; but when in 
fact, neither the vi^rour of his 
tnind nor of his body seemed to 
^avc suffered any injury from 
time. The works which he 
f>BbIIshed not many years af- 
terwards, afford a sufficient 
proof of the assiduity with 
.which he had availed himseif 
of his literary leisure ; his ** Es- 
says on the intellectual powers 
of Man" appei^ring in 1785 ; 
and tho«e on the ** Active 
Powers" in 1^88. These works, 
together with his " Inquiry," 
the " Essay on Quantity," pub- 
li9hed in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, and a short 
l>ot masterly Analysis of Ari>. 
•totle's Logic^ which forms an 
appendix to the third volume 
^f lord Kames*8 ^ Sketches " 
comprehend the whole of Dr. 
Reid's publications. The in- 
-terval between th« dates of the 
first and the last of these a^ 
mounts to no teas than forty 
jears, although he had attained 
to the age of thirty- eight be- 
fore he ventured tu appear as 
author. With the " Essays on 
the Active powers of Man," he 
closed his literary career ; but 
he continued, notwithstanilin^, 
to prosecute his studies* with 
unabated ardour and activity. 
The vtmre modern improve- 
ments in chemistry attracted his 
|Mirticiilar notice; and he ap- 
plied himself, with his wonted 
diligence and saccessi^to the 
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Study of its ne^ theories ani 
new nomenclature* Amoog 
the various occupations with 
which he thus enlivened his 
retirement, the mathematical 
pursuits of his earlier years held 
a distinguished place. He de« 
lighted to converse about them ' 
with his friends, and often ex- 
ercised his skill in the investi- 
gation of particular problemk 
White he was thus enjoying aa 
old age, happy in some respects * 
beyond the usual lot of humani- 
ty, his- domestic comfort suffer^ ' 
ed a deep and incurable wouod 
by the death of Mrs. Reid. He 
had the misfortune, too, of sur- 
viving, for many years, a nn- 
merous family of promising 
children, four of whom (two 
sons and two daughters) died 
after they attained to maturity. 
One daughter only was left to 
him when he lost his wife ; and 
of her affectionate good offices 
he could not always avail him- 
self, in consequence of the at- 
tentions which her own has* 
band^s infirmities required. A* 
bout four years after this event, 
he was prevailed on by bis 
friend and reUtion Dr. Ore* 
gory, to pass a few weeks, du- 
ring the summer of Z796, at 
Edinburgh. His faculties at 
this time (excepting his memo- 
ry, which was considerably im- 
paired) appeared as vigorous as 
ever ; and although his deafness 
prevented him from taking any 
share in general conversation, 
he was s(iU able to enjoy the 
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eoinptny of » friend. Nor b&d 
his temper sufTered from the 
band of cirtie, either in point of 
gentleness or of gaiety. Instead 
of repinlngr at the enjoyments 
^ of the young, he delighted in 
promoting them ; and, after all 
the losses he had sustained in 
his own family, he continued to 
treat children with such conde- 
scension and benignity, that 
some very young ones noticed 
the peculiar kindness of his eye. 
In apparent soundness and ac- 
tivity of bady, he resembled 
more a man of sixty than of 
eiehty-seven. He returned to 
Glasgow in his usual health and 
spirits ; and d)ntinued, for some 
-weeks, to devote, as formerly, 
a regular portion of his time to 
the exercise both of body and 
mind. It appears, from a letter 
of Dr. Cleghorn's to Dr. Gre- 
gory, that he was still able to 
^nrork with bis own hands in 
his garden ; and he was iound 
by Dr. Brown occupied in the 
solution of an algebraical prob- 
lem of considerable dtfEculty, 
in which, after the labour of a 
day or two he at last succeeded. 
This active and useful life was 
now, however, drawing to a 
conclusion. A violent disor- 
der atucked him about the end 
of Sepiecpber ; but does not 
seem to have occasioned much 
alarm to those about him, till 
he was visited by Dr. Cleghorn, 
who soon after communicated 
hit apprehensions in a letter to 
Dr. Orcgory^ Among other 
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symptoms, he mentioned par* 
ticularly ** that alteration of 
voice and features wliieh,. 
though not easily described, is 
so well known to all who have 
opportunities of seeing life 
close.*' Dr. Reid*s own opin<« 
ion of hi$ case was probably 
the same with that of his phy« 
sician ; as be expressed to him 
on his first visit his hope that 
he was ** soon to get his dis- 
mission.*' After a severe strug- • 
gle, attended with repeated 
strokes of palsy, he died on the 
7th of October foliowiilg. Dr, 
Gregory had the melancholy 
satisfaction of visiting his vene^ 
rable friend on his deathbed, 
and of paying him this unavaiU . 
ing mark of. attachment, before 
his powers of recoUectioa were 
entirely gone. In point of bo^ - 
dily constitution, few mca have 
been more indebted to naturd 
than Dr. Reid. His form was 
vigorous and athletic; and hit 
muscular force (though he vrat 
somewhat under the middle 
size) uncommonly great ;'*-ad* 
vantages to which his habits of 
temperance and exercise, en^ 
the unclouded serenity of hi* 
temper, did ample justice. His 
countenance was strongly ex« 
pressive of deep and collected 
thought ; but when brightened 
up by the face of a friend, what 
chiefly caught the attention wasj 
a look of good-will and of kind« 
ness* A picture of him, for. 
which he consented, at the par* 
ticular request of Dr. Gregory, 
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to Sit to Mr. Raeburn, during 
Ills last vitit to Edinburgh, is 
generally and justly ranked a- 
inoog the hsppiest perfotman- 
ces of that excellent artist. The 
medallion of Tassie, also, for 
iwhich he eat in the eighty<iir&t 
year of his age, presents a very 
perfect resemblance. 

RICHARD (M.) prior of 
$t. Victor ac Paris, a celebrated 
theologian, who flourished Zr 
bout the middle of the lath 
century. His works are nume- 
rous, and have been printed in 
a vols, folio. He died in 1 1 73. 

ROBERT I. king of Scot, 
land. See Bruce (Robert). 
, ROBERT 11. succeeded to 
David Bruce in the throne of 
Scotland in 13 71. No event of 
any note happened in this 
prince's reign,* except a few un- 
important skirmishes or inroads 
between the Scots and their 
Bngiish neighbours. Robert II. 
died in August Z390, in the 
75th year of his age, and after 
ft reign of somewhat more than 
X9 years. 

ROBERT lU. succeeded his 
father Robert II. in the Scottish 
throne in the year 1390. Af* 
ter a very feeble administration 
of sixteen yean, he died in his 
castle of Rothsay, in the isle of 
jpute, in the year 1406. 

RO BERT SON (WIL- 
UAM) of Strowan, wrote se- 
veral poems, which are publish- 
ed in one volume. He was an 
adherent of the Pretender, and 
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lost his estate for the cause ii| 

1746. 

ROBERTSON (Dr. WIL- 
LIAM), late principal of tJie 
university of Edinburgh, and 
historiographer to bis majesty 
for Scotland, was the son of 
the Rev. William Robertsoo, 
minister of the Old Grey-Friar's 
church, and of Eleanor Pitcairo; 
daughter of David Pitcairo, esq. 
of Dreghorn. By his father he 
was descended from the Ro- 
bertsons of Gladney in the coud- 
ty of Fife ; a branch of the re- 
spectable family of the same 
name, which has, for many ge- 
nerations, possessed the estate 
of Strtxan in Perthshire. He 
was born in 1721, at Borthwk;k, 
in the county of Mid- Lothiap, 
where his father was then mini- 
ster ; and received the first ro» 
diments of his edocatioD at the 
school of Dalkeith, which, from 
the high reputation of Mr. Les- 
lie as a teacher, was at that 
time resorted to from all parts 
of Scotland, In 1733, he again 
joined his father's family on 
their removal to Edinburgh; 
and, towards the end of the 
same year, he entered oa his 
course of academical study. 
From this period till the year 
X759, when, by the publication 
of his Scottish History, he fixed 
a new sera in the literary aoiulft 
of his country, the habits and 
occurrences of his life were such 
as to supply few materials for 
biography ; and the imagination 
is left to fill up a lofig iuccivai. 
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iipent in the silent pnrauit of 
letters, and enlivened bv the 
secret anticipation of futare 
Eminence. HI^ genius was not 
x>f that forward and irregular 
growth, which forces itsel! pre- 
manirely on public notice ; and 
4t was only a few intimare and 
discerning friends, who, in the 
native vigour of his powers, and 
in the patient culture by which 
'be laboured to improve them, 
perceived the earnests of a fame 
that was to last for ever. The 
large proportion of Dr. Robert- ' 
son's Hfe wbich he thus devoted 
to obscurity willappear the more 
t-em«»rkable, when contracted 
^with hii early and enthusiastic 
love of study. Some of his old- 
est common-phce books, itill in 
his son*s possession, (dated in 
the years 1735, 173^>, and 
'737»)^**'niirk9ofa prnevcr- 
• ing a^idotty, unexampled p-r- 
hapsat lb tender an age ; and the 
motto perfixed to all of them, 
{Vita tint Utefh mors eat J, attests 
how soon those views and sen- 
timents were formed, which, to 
his latest hour, eontinued to 
guide and to dignify his ambi- 
tion. H>4 studies afc the uni- 
"Versity being at length finished, 
Dr. Robertson was licensed to 
preach by the presbytery yf 
Dalkeith in 1741, and in ij^j* 
he was presented ro the living 
of Gladsmuir in East Lothian 
by the earl of Hopcton. The 
income was but inconsiderable 
(the whole emoluments not ex- 
ceeding one hundred pound? a- 
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Jrear) : but the prcferminfrl 
such as it was, came to him at » 
time singularly fortunate ; for; 
not long afterwards, his fathef 
and mother died within a fe# 
hours of each other, leaving t 
fartiily of six daughters and a 
younger son, in such circnm* 
stances as required evei'y aid 
which his slender funds enabled 
him to bestow. Undeterred by 
the maj^nitude of a charge, 
which must have appeared fatal 
to the prospects that had hither- 
to animated his studies ; and 
resolved to sacrifice to a sacred 
dn'y all pergonal considerations, 
he invited his father's family to 
Gladsmuir, and contiruied to 
educate his sisters under his owri 
roof, till they were settled re- 
spectably in the world. Nop 
did he think himself at liberty,- 
till then, to complete an union^ 
which had been long the object 
of hi* wishes, and which may 
be justly numbered among the 
most fortunate incidents of hif 
life. He remained single till 
175T, when he married hiscou* 
sin Miss Mary Nisbct, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr. Nishet,one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. 
While he was thus engiged iti 
the discharge of those pious of- 
fices which had devolved upofi 
him by the sudden death of hi"a 
parents, the rebellion of 1745 
broke out in Scotland, and af- 
forded him an opportunity of 
eviricing the sincerity of thnt 
zeal lor the civil andreligous li* 
bercics di his rounrry, wtechii* 
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liad imbilxrd with the fiwt pr in- 
fiples of his education ; and 
^hich afterwards, at the dis- 
tance of more than forty years, 
when he was calkd on to em- 
ploy his eloquence in the nation- 
al commemoration of the Re- 
solution, seemed to rekindle the 
finrs of his youth. His situation 
as a country clergyman, confin- 
ed, indeed, his patriotic exertions 
within a narrow sphere ; but 
even here, his conduct was 
guided by a mind superior to 
the scene in which he acted. 
On one occasion, (when the ca- 
pital of Scotland was in danger 
of falling into the hands of the 
rebels), the st^tc of public af- 
fairs appeared so critical, that 
he thought himself justified in 
layine aside, for a time, the pa- 
cific habits of his profession, 
and in quitting his parochial 
residence at Gladsmuir, to join 
the volunteers of Edinburgh : 
and when, at last, it was deter- 
mined that the city should be 
surrendered, he was one of the 
small band who repaired to 
Haddington, and offered their 
services to the commander of 
his majesty's forces. The du- 
ties of his sacred profession 
^ere, in the mean time, dis- 
charged with a punctuality 
yrhich secured to him the ve- 
neration and attachment of his 
parishioners ; * while the elo* 
qnence and taste that distin- 
guished him as a preacher, drew 
|he attention of the neighbour- 
¥^ clergy, and p|:epaxe^ (he 
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way for that influence in the 
church which he afterwards at- 
tained. A sermon which he 
preached in the year 1755 be- 
fore the Society for Propaga- 
ting Christian Knowledfj^, and 
which was the earliest of all his 
publications, affords a &ufficicBC 
proof of the eminence he might 
have attained in that species o£ 
composition, if his genius had 
not inclined him more strongly 
to other studies. I'his seraioo, 
the only one he ever published, 
has been long ranked, in both 
parts of the island, among the 
best models of pulpit eloquence 
in our language. It has under- 
gone five editions; and is well 
knuwu, in some parts of the 
cuntintnt, in the German trans- 
lation of Mr. Ebcling. A fiew 
years before this period, he 
made his first appearance in the 
debates of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland. 
I'he establishment of the Select 
Society in Edinburgh, in the 
year 1754, opened another field 
for the display and for the cul- 
tivation of his talents. This 
institution, intended partly for 
philosophical inquiry, and part- 
ly for the improvement of the 
members in public speaking, 
was projected by Mr. Allan 
Ramsay the painter, and a few 
uf his friends ; but soon attrac- 
ted so much of the public oo« 
tice, that in the following year 
the number of members ei- 
ceeded a hundred, including all 
the individuals iu Edinburgt^ 



pxiA the neii^hbourhdod) tvho 
virero most distinguished by ge- 
ntas or by litemry attainments. 
In the Oeneml Assembly held 
in ih€ year 1757, thereoccarred 
one tnbjedt of ^debate, uncon- 
nected with the ordinary details 
of chutch government. This 
occurence Was the flame kin- 
.died among the Scottish cler- 
'gy by the publication of the 
tragedy of Douglas, the author 
6f whicht Mr John Home, was 
then miniBter of Athelstane- 
ford. The extraordinary me- 
tita of thi« performance, which 
i» now become to Scotsmen a 
subject of national pride, were 
not sufficient to atone for so 
bold a departure from the auste- 
rity expected in a presbyterian 
divine ; and the offcrnce was not 
a liule exasperated by the con- 
duct of some of Mr. Home's 
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greater weight, that J\c hi^ 
never himself entered wlthlti 
the walls of a playhouse ; a re- 
markable proof, among num- 
berless others which the history 
of his life affords, of that scru- 
pulous circumspection in hid 
private conduct, which, while 
it added so much to his useful* 
ncss as a clergyman, was essen- 
tial to his influence as the lead- 
er of a party ; and which so of- 
ten enabled him to recommend 
successfully to others, the same 
candid and indulgent spirit that 
was congenial to his own mind. 
Tn the spring of the year which 
followed the debates about Mr, 
Home's tragedy, Dr. Robertson 
went to London to concert 
measures for the publication of 
his History of Scotland ; — a 
work of which the plan is said 
to have been formed soon after 



brethren, who, partly from cu- i his settlement at Gladsmilir. 
rioslty,&nd partly from a friend- [ It was published on the first of 
ly wish to share in the censure : February 1759, asdwas receiv- 
be^tewed on the author, were 1 ed by the world with such un- 
led to witness the first repre- : bounc/ed applause, that before 
sentation of the piece on the I the end of that mouth, he wa§ 
Bdinburgh stage. In the whole desired by his bookseller to pre- 
coarse of the ecclesiastical pro- '■ pare for a second edition. Frorii 
ceedings connected with these j this moment the complexioa 
incidents, Dr. Robertson distin- | of his fortune was changed* 
gui«ihed himself by the ablest ] After a long struggle, in an ob- 
and most animated exertions in scure, though a happy and hos* 
defence of his friends ; and con- pitable retreat, with a narrow 
tribated greatly, by his persua- income and an increasing fa- 
sivc eloquence, to the mildness mily, his prospects brightened 
of that sentence in which the at once. He saw independence 



prosecution at last terminated. 
His arguments on this occasion 
fcad, it tna^pbe presumed, the t idea of -givrng 
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and affluence within his reach , 
and flattered himself with the 
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fght to his genius, when no 
ngcr depressed by those ten- 
der anxieties, which so often 
fall to the lot of men whose 
pursuits and habits, while they 
lieighten the endearments of 
domestic life, witlidraw them 
from the paths uf interest and 
ambition. Amoqg the many 
congratulatory letters addressed 
to htm on this occasion, a few 
have been accidentally preserv- 
ed ; and although (he contents 
of some of them may not now 
appear very important, they 
still derive a certain degree of 
interest from the names and 
characters of the writers. Mr. 
Garrick,^to whom a copy of 
the book had been sent at the 
author's request, thus writes: 
** Upon ray wordi I was nevef 
more entertained in all my life; 
and though I read it aloud to a 
friend and Mrs. Garrlck, I £• 
Dished the three first books at 
two sittings. I could not help 
writing to Millar, and congra- 
tulating him upon this great 
Requisition to his literary trea- 
sures. 1 will assure you that 
ihere Is no loife lost (as the say* 
ing is) between you and Mrs. 
Garrick. She is resolved to see 
Scotland as soon as my affairs 
VflW permit :. nor do I find her 
Inclination in the least abated, 
though I read your Second 
Ipook (in which her religion is 
so exquisitely handled) with 
all the malevolent exertion I 
was master of— <'but it would 
not doi she thinks you right 
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even in that, and still rosolrey 
to see Scotland. In short, if 
she can give up the Pope and 
his trumpery so readily to yon, 
what must her poor husband 
think I I shall keep in Englan4 
I assure you ; for you have coo- 
vinced me how difficult it is t9 
contend with the Scots io their 
own country." Mr. Httme« 
between whom and Dr. Robert- 
son there ever subsisted an on- 
interrupted friendship, wntes 
as follows : '* T am afraid that 
my letters will be tedious and 
disagreeable to you by their 
uniformity. Nothing but coa<* 
tinned and unvaried aceouov 
of the same thing must in the 
end prove disgusting. Yet since 
you will hear me speak oo this 
subject, I cannot help it, and 
must fatigue your ears as muc|i 
as ours are in this place, by 
endless, and repeated, and noisy 
praises of the History of Scot^ 
land. Dr. Douglas told rop 
yesterday that he had seen the 
bishop of Norwich* who had 
just bought the book from the 
high commendations he heard 
of it from Mr. Legge. MalJa 
told me that Lord Mansfield is 
at a loss whether he shall most 
esteeem the matter or the style. 
Elliot told me, that being 19 
company with George Ores- 
ville, that gentleman was speak* 
ing loud in the sAme key. Our 
friend pretended ignorance; 
*aid he knew the author, and 
if he thought the book good 
for any thing, w^j^Id 6$ui f^f 
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it and read it. Send for hhft 
•uA means (said Mr. GLrenviUe),| 
you have no% read a better book 
of a long time. Bat, said El- 
liot, I suppoie, although the 
snacter maf be tolerable, m the 
author w^$ never on this side of 
the Tweed till he wrote it, it 
jnust be very barbarous in the 
expression. By no meant, cried 
J^r. Grf nvilie ; had the ^athor 
lived all htslifein London, and 
in the best company, he could 
not have eipressed himself with 
greater elegance and purity. 
X«ord Lyttleton seems to think, 
that since the time of St* Paol 
there scarce ha^i been a better 
^ivriterthanDr.Robertson. Mr. 
Walpole triumphs in the success 
' of his favourites the Scotch," 
^c. During the time that the 
History ot Gotland was in the 
press. Dr. Robertson removed 
with his family from Gladsmuir 
to Edinburgh, in consequence 
of a presentation which he had 
received to one of the churches 
,of that c*ity. His preferments 
DOW multiplied rapidly* In 
z 759 he was appointed chaplain 
ot Stirling castle; iu 1761, one 
of his majesty's chaplains in 
ordinary for Scotland ; and in 
1761, he was chosen principal 
of the university of Edinburgh. 
Two years afterwards, the office 
of king's historiographer for 
Scotland (with a salary of aool. 
ft*year) was .revived in his fa- 
vour. S<x>n after the publica* 
fion of his Scottish history, wc 
|[o4- l^J* Robg-tsou consulting 
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his friends aboat the choice of 
another historical subject ;-^ 
anxious to add new laurels to 
those he had already acquired. 
The two subjects which appear 
to have chiefly divided his 
choice were, the History of 
Greece, and that of the Empe* 
rorChaiHeaV; but after much . 
deliberation, he resolved to un- 
dertake the Utter. The delays 
which retarded the publication 
of the History of Charles V, to- 
getlier with the author's estab- 
lished popularity as a writer, 
had raised the curiosity of the 
public to a high pitch before 
that work appeared; and pec- 
haps there never was a book, 
unconnected with the circum- 
sunces of the times, that was 
expected with more gene- 
ral impatience. It is unneces- 
sary to say, that these expecta- 
tions were not disappointed. 
The paragraphs which imme- 
diately foUow are part of a let- 
ter fr(Hn Mr. Hume, without 
any date ; but written, as ap- 
pears from the contents, while 
the History c^f Charles V. waa 
still in the press. The levity 
of the style fotms a .striking 
contrast to the character which 
this grave and philosophical 
historian sustains m his publi- 
cations. To some, however^ 
it ^ill not be wholly uninter- 
estirig to enjoy a giin>pse of the 
writer and his correspondent in 
the habits of private intercourse; 
and that to them the playfu^ 
and good-naiured ifwj of i\^« 
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If !imc will sBjyjrest not nnpteas- 
tng pictures of the hours which 
they borrowed ffom business 
and study. Dr. Robertson used 
frequently to say, that in Mr. 
Hume's gaiety there was sonw- 
thing which appro!ich«d to in- 
fantine ; and that he had found 
th« same thing so often exeiin- 
-plified in the circle of his other 
friends, that he was almost dis- 
posed to consider it as charac- 
teristlcal of genius. " I got 
yesterday from Strahan about 
thirty sheets of your History to 
be sent over to Spard, and last 
night and this morning have 
run them over with great avi- 
dity. I could not deny myself 
the satisfaction (which I hope 
will not diplease yon,) of ex- 
pressing presently my extreme 
approbation of them. To say 
only they are very well written, 
h by far too faint an expression, 
■ And much inferior to the senti- 
ments I feel : they are compos- 
ed with nobleness, with digni- 
ty, with elegance, and with 
judgment, to which there are 
few equals. They even excel, 
and 1 think in a senfible degree, 
your History of Scotland. I 
propose to myself great plea- 
sure in being the only man in 
England, during some months, 
who will be in the situation of 
• doing you justice, after which 
you may certainly expect, that 
my voice will be drowned in 
that of the public. You know 
tliat you and I have always been 
on the footlDg of finding in 
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each other** prodnctionV some- 
thing to blame and somethiflu^ 
to commend ; and therefore yoa 
may perhaps expect alsd sonw 
seasoning of the former kind; 
but really neither my kisue 
nor inclination allowed me to 
make 9uch remarks, and I sin* 
ccrely believe you have afford- 
ed me very small materials for 
them. However, such particu- 
lars as occur to my memory I 
shall mention. Maiireat is a 
Scotticism which occurs once. 
What the devil had you to do 
with that old-fashioned dao^* 
ling word ivhere'witb ? I shovM 
as soon take back rvScrtm^y 
TvBereu/ito, and ^v&tretoilbii* 
I think the only tolerable, de- 
cent gentleman of the family i« 
^vberein ; tfnd I should not 
choose to be often seen in his 
company. But I know your 
affection for whereroitb proceeds 
from your partiality to DeaA 
Swift, whom I can often laugh 
with, whose style I can even 
approve, but surely *fcan nevet 
admire. Tt has no harmony, 
no eloquence, no ornament; 
and not much correctness, what- 
ever the English may itnagioe. 
Were not their literature stifl 
in a somewhat barbarous state, 
that author*s place would net 
be so high among their classic*. 
But what a fancy is this yea 
have taken of !<aying always 
«ff Aafttff an hearty an beadt 
Have you an ear T Do you not 
know that this (n) is added be* 
fore TOweU to prevent the ca- 
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pophony, and ought ntTcr to 
take place before (h) when that 
Jetter in sounded ? It is never 
|>roiiounced in these words : 
-why should it be wrote ? Thus, 
1 should say, a huiory, and an 
historian ; and 80 would you too, 
if you had any sense. But you 
rtcU me that Swift does other- 
"wisc. To be sure there is no 
reply to that; and we must 
swallow your b^iflf too upon the 
same authority, I will see you' 
d -d sooner.— -But I will en- 
deavour to keep my temper. 
1 do not like this sentence in 
page 149. ** This step was ta* 
*' ken in consequence of the 
** treaty Wolsey had concluded 
** -with the eniperor at Brussels, 
** and which had hitherto been 
** kept secret.** Si tie omnim 
dixit ses^ 1 should never have been 
plagued with hearing your 
praises so often sounded, and 
that fools preferred your style 
to mine. Certainly it had been 
better to have said, " which 
Wolsey," &c. That relative 
ought very seldom to be omit- 
ted, and is here particularly re- 
quisite to preserve a symmetry 
between the two members of 
the sentence. You omit the re. 
jative too often, which, is a col- 
ioquial barbarism, as Mr. John* 
ton calls it. Your periods are 
sometimes, though not often, 
too long. Suard will be em- 
barrassed with tbem, as the mo- 
dish French style runs into the 
4)thcr extreme." The History 
j|( the emperor Cl^arles Yl was 
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published, in three volumes 4tO| 
in 1769. While Dr. Robert- 
son*s fame was thus rapidly ez« 
tending wherever the language 
in which he wrote was under- 
stood and cultivated, he had 
the singular good fortune to 
find in M. Suard a writer fully 
capable of transfusing into a 
language still more universal, 
all the spirit and elegance ol 
the original. It appears from 
a letter among Dr Robertson's 
papers, that M. Suard had been 
delected for this undertaking by 
the well-ltnown Baron d*Hol- 
bach. He has since made am- 
ple additions to his fame by his 
own productions; but it was 
his translation of Charles V. 
which first established his re- 
putation, and procured him a 
seat in the French Academy* 
After an interval of eight years 
from the publication of Charles 
V. Dr. Robertson produced the 
" History of America ;" a work 
which, by the variety of re- 
search and of speculation that 
it exhibits, enables us to form a 
sufficient idea of the manner in 
which he had employed the in- 
tervening period, in under- 
taking this task, the author's 
original intention was only to 
complete his account of the 
great events connected with the 
reign of Charles V; but per- 
ceiving, as he advanced, that a 
History of America, confined 
solely to the operations and con- 
cerns of the Spai^iarcls, vfould 
not ]>p likely tQ excikp a very 
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• ^enipral Interest, he rewlved to 
include in his plan the transac* 
tions of all the European na- 
tions in the new world. The 
origin and progress of the Bri- 
tish empire there, he destined 
for the snbject of one entire 
volume ; but afterwards aban- 
doned, or rather suspended the 
exccuricn of this part of his de- 
sign, for reasons mentioned in 
his preface. This work was 
teceived by the world with the 
same applause that had distin- 
guished the ptiblication of his 
former writings. The Spanish 
nation were not insensible of 
^hat they owed to Dr. Robert- 
ton for the " temperate spirit" 
with which he had related this 
portion of their story. On the 
8th of August 1777, he was 
unanimously elected a member 
of the Royal Academy of His- 
tory at Madrid, in testimony 
of their approbation of the in- 
dustry and care with which he 
has applied to the study of Spa- 
nish history, and as a recom- 
pence for his merit in having 
contributed so much toillustrate 
and spread the knowledge of 
It in foreign countries." The 
Academy, at the same time, 
appointed one of its members 
to translate the History of A- 
fnericainto Spanish; and it i§ 
believed, that considerable pro- 
gress had been made in the 
translation, when the Spanish 
govcrnrtient, judging it inexpe- 
tiient that a work should be 
made publie, in which the na- 
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tnre o^ the trade with Amei 
ca , and the system of colons 
administration were so fn^j 
explained, interposed its antb? 
rity to stop the undertakic;; 
From the close of the T5th ces. 
tury, we date the most spleodit 
sra in the annals of modem 
times. From the slumber d 
ages the human geciirs at bs 
awoke, and, after a pause d 
many centuries, men began « 
think. Dif CO varies were th« 
made, the influence of whicf 
descended to posterity; aal 
erents happened that gare 1 
new direction to the spirit cf 
nations. Conducted by the en- 
thusiasm of genins, and zssM 
by the light of philosophy, Co- 
lumbus made the boldest of hh 
man efrorts,'discovered another 
hemisphere, and added as it 
were a new continent to the 
globe. Views and Sketches of 
the new world had been givca 
by able writers; but prior to 
the appearance of Dr. Robert- 
son's history, no author had be- 
stowed the mature andprofouod 
investigation which such a sab* 
ject required, or had finished, 
upon a regular plan, that com- 
plete narration and perfect 
whole, which it is the province 
of the historian to transmit to 
posterity. In 1787, appeared I 
translation of the Abbe Clati- 
gero's History of Mexico ; in 
which work the author thrcvr 
out various reflections, tending, 
in several instances, to impcacf^ 
the credit of Dr. Robertson'! 
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^ory of America. TKis at* 
;k indttceii our historian to 
rise hU w'ork, and to ioquire 
;o the truth of the charges 
ought against it by the histo« 
ins of New Spaiu. The rc- 
Ic he published in 1788, un- 
;r the title of " Addition* and 
^d Corrections to the former 
iitior.8 of Dr. Robertson's 
iistory of America." A& the^c 
»lunie8,1iow.evt-r,did not com- 
pete his original design, he an- 
ounced in the preiace hi» in- 
entioH to resume the subject at 
future period , suspending, in 
he mean time, the execution 
^f that part of his p)au which, 
lelated to the British settle* 
Bieut^, *' on account of the fer- 
ment which then agitated our 
blorth Ao^ericau colonies." A 
fragment of this intended work, 
which has been published since 
his death, while it illustrates 
the persevering ardour of his 
mind, must excite a lively re- 
gret in all who read it, that a 
history so peculiarly calculated 
t>y its subject to co-extend his 
fume with the future progress 
of our language in the regions 
beyond the Atlantic, had not 
been added to the other mc^i^- 
ments of his genius. In conse* 
^uence of the interruption' of 
l)r. Robertson's plans produced 
by the American Revolution, 
he was led to think of some 
[ <?ihcr subject which might, in 
the mean time, give employ- 
nent to his studmusjeitur^e. A 
V^i^cr^ dAted July 1778, to his 
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friend the Rev. Mr. Waddilovcg 
(now dean of Rippon,) contains 
some important inlorniation 
with respect to bis designs at 
this period. " The state of our 
affairs in North America is not 
such as to invite me to go on 
with my History of the New 
Worldt 1 must wait for times 
of greater tranquiUity, when I 
can write and the public can 
read with more impartiality 
and better information than at 
present. livery person with 
whom I conversed in London 
confirmed me in my resolution 
of making a pause for a little, 
until it shall be known in wttat 
manner the ferment will sub- 
side* B^t as it is neither my 
inclination nor inte^^cst to be 
altogether idle, many of my 
friends have suggested to me a 
new subject^ the History of 
Great Britain from the Revo* 
lution to the Accession of the 
House of Hanover. It will be 
some satisfaction to me to enter 
on a domestic 8ubject,after being 
engaged so long on foreign 
ones, where one half of mj 
time and labour were employed 
in teaehingmyself to understand 
manners and laws, and forms 
which 1 was to explain toothers* 
You know better than any bo* 
dy how muph pains I bestowed 
in studying the constitution, 
the manners, and the commerce 
of Spaniith America. The re^ 
view contained in the first vo« 
lume of Charles V. was found<9 
ed on. researches still a^ore l%<i 
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Imrioas. I shall not be involTcd 
in the same painful inquiries if 
I undertake the present work. 
I possess already as much know- 
ledge of the British |;overnment 
and laws as usually is possessed 
by other persons who h^ye been 
Well educated, and have lived 
in good company. A minute 
investigation of facts will be the 
chitf objece of my attention. 
With respect to these, I shall 
be much aided by the original 
papers published by sir John 
Dalrymple and Macpherson, 
dnd lately by I/ord Hardwicke.- 
The Memoirs of Noailles, con* 
terning the French negociattons 
in Spain, contain very curious 
information. I have gat a very 
valuable collection Of papers 
from the duke of Montague, 
which belonged to the duke of 
Shrewsbury, and I am promised 
the large collection of the duke 
of Marlborough, which were 
formerly in the hands of Mr. 
Mallet. From these and other 
materials 1 hope to write a his- 
tory,, which may be both enter- 
taining and instnictive. I know 
that I shall get Upon dangerous 
ground, and must relate events 
concerning which our political 
factions entertain very different 
sentiments, fiut I am little 
alarmed with this. I flatter 
myself that I have temper c- 
congh to judge with impartiali- 
ty ; and i^ after eiamining with 
eandoor I d6 give offence, there 
is no man whose situation is 
more independent," What* | 
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eter the motives were which' 
induced him to relinquish thi« 
project, it is certain that it did 
not long occupy hit thoughts^ 
From a letter of Mr. Gibbon,^ 
it would appear to have been 
abandoned before the end of 
the year 1779. It does not_ 
seem that he projected any other 
work after this period* He 
seems indeed toon to have aban- 
doned all tlionghts of writing 
any more for the public, and to 
have indulged the idea of pro- 
secuting his studies in future 
for bis private amusement. His 
circumstances were indepen^ 
dent 5 he was approaching tv 
the dge of sixty, with a consti^ 
tmion considerably impaired by 
a sedentary life ; and a long ap^' 
plication to the compositions be 
had prepared for the press, had - 
interfered (it is presumable) 
with much Of the gratiiicatioa 
he nright have enjoyed, if he 
had been at liberty to follow 
the impulse of his own taste 
and cariosity. He retired from 
the business of the ecclesiastical 
courts about the same time; 
and, for seven or eight years,- 
divided the hours which he 
could spare from his professron- 
al duties, between thelmtaryof 
reading and the conversatioo of 
his friends. The activity of his 
miody in the mean time, con- 
tinued nnimpaired; and the 
habits of study he had so long 
been accustomed to, gave a cer« 
tain scope and connection evea 
to his historical ncreatioiis. To 
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•■• of these, which, from itf 
accidental connection with lome 
of his former works, engaged 
his attention more closely than 
bia. ordinary purRiiits, the pub- 
lic is indebted for a valuable 
performance, of which the ma* 
terials seem almost to have 
swelled insensibly to a Tolume, 
Jong after his most intimate 
friends imagined that he had 
renounced al^ thoughts of the 
press. The ** Disquisition con* 
ceming Ancient India," which 
closed his hi&torical labours, 
took its rise (as he himself in- 
fora>s us,) ** from the perusal of 
Major Renneirs memoir for 
illustrating his map of Indos- 
Un.*^ 1 his work he begun in 
the sixty-eighth year of his age, 
and in twelve months brought 
it to a conclusion. " I-f I might 
presume to hope, (says he, in 
one of the last sentences which 
he addressed to the public),- 
that the description I have given 
of the manners and institutions 
of the people of India could 
contribute in the smallest de- 
gree, and with the nnost remote 
influence, to render their cha- 
racter more respectable, and 
their condition more happy, I 
should close my literary labours 
with the satisfaction of think- 
ing, that 1 have not lived or 
written in vain." Dr. Robert- 
aon*s health began apparently 
to decline in tho end of the 
year 179T. Till then, it had 
been more uniformly good than 
might have been expected from 
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his studious habits; but, about 
this period, he suddenly disco* 
vcred strong symptoms of jaun- 
dice, which gradually under 
mined his constitution, and ter* 
minated at length in a linger- 
ing and fatal illness. He had 
the prospect of death long be- 
fore him s a prospect deeply 
afiSictiog to bis family and his 
friends ; but of which, without 
any visible abatement in his 
spirits, he happily availed him- 
self, to adorn the doctrines 
which he had long taught, by 
an example of fortitude and of 
Christian resignation. In the 
concluding stage of his disorder, 
he removed from Edinburgh to 
Grange House in the neigh« 
bourhood, ti^here he had the 
advantage of a freer air, a more 
quiet situation, and (what he 
valued more than most men,) 
the pleasure of rural objects, 
and of a beautiful landscape. 
While be was able to wallt 
abroad, he commonly passed a 
part of the day in a small gar- 
den, enjoying the simple grati- 
fications it afforded with all his 
wonted relish. He died on the 
iith of June 1793, in the 71SC 
year of his age. A portrait of 
him by Raebmrn, for which he 
sat a few months before his^ 
death, is preserved in the library 
of the university of Edinburgh^ 
R OBI SON (JOHN) was 
bom at Boghall, in the county 
of Stirling. His father, a re- 
spectable merchant in the town 
I of Glasgow, having, by a course- 
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of 8ucce»rul industry, acquired 
considtffable property, employ- 
ed it in the purchase of his es- 
tate, to which he retired during 
the latter pcricSd of his life. 
There being no proper school 
in the neighbourhood, the sub- 
ject of this memoir received the 
whole of his education in Glas- 
gow, and before entering on his 
nineteenth year had completed 
his course of study at that uni- 
versity. Here he acquired a 
considerable proficiency in all 
the different branches of know- 
ledge ; but, as may besupposed, 
early manifested a peculiar 
predilection for the mathemati- 
cal sciences. And though he 
went deep into algebra and 
fluxions he yet derived from 
Simson, and always retained, a 
disposition to prefer the ttiore 
accurate though less comprc- 
jttcnsive system of ancient geo- 
metry. The first thing which 
is said to have obtained him 
the notice of that eminent pro- 
fessor, was his having produced 
;i geometrical solutionof a prob- 
lem which had been given out 
to the class in an algebraic 
form. Mr. Kobison was de- 
signed by his parents for the 
clerical profession ; but though 
he was deeply impressed with 
t'iXQ truths of religtpn, he had 
yet contracted an insurmount- 
able aversion to the professional 
study cff theology. His friends 
tlierefore looked round for some 
situation in which his mathe- 
Uliuical ule(i(s (night be .turned 
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to advantage. Dr. Dick, pro^ 
fessor of natural philosophy, 
being in want of an a^istant, 
Mr. Robisun, then not nine- 
teen years of age, was recom- 
mended by Di. Smith as a pro- 
per person fur uischirging that 
oflice. Dick thought him too 
young; but acknowledging his 
merit, he joined with Dr. Sim 
son in rccomending him to Dr. 
Blair ptebcndary of Westmin- 
ster, whom they understood tobe 
in quest of a young man to go 
to sea with £dward duke of 
York, and read mathematics 
with his royal highness, and a 
young officer who was to attend 
him as a companion. On reach- 
ing London, however, the«e 
flattering prospects were found 
to have no solid foundation ; 
the duke of York was not even 
going to sea. As returning to 
Glasgow would now have beep 
auk ward, he agreed to go to Eea 
as mathematical tutor to Mr. 
Knowles, eldest son of Admiral 
Knowlet, and the duke's intend- 
ed companion. His pupil being 
appointed lieutenant on board 
the Royal William, Mr. Robi- 
son, at his own request, was rat- 
ed midshipman. Here he spent 
the three following years, which 
he often spoke of as the hap- 
piest of his life. He devoted 
himself particularly to the study 
of the art of seamanship, and 
was sometimes employed in 
making surveys of coasts and 
rivers. In this capacity hi^ 
mcri( KCtns to bavc attractt4 
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tTie notice of lord Ansom, then' 
at the head of the Admiralty 
Board, hj whom he was stuty 
in 1762, to Jamaica, in order to 
make trial of Harrison's tinne-. 
keeper. But on returning 
from this mission he found his 
prospects of advancement com* 
pleVely blasted. Lord Anson 
nad died ; the vessel on board 
of which was his pupil Mr. 
Knnw'les had foundered at sea, 
and himself with all the crew 
perished. Admiral Knowleshad 
retired to tfie country inconsoU 
able for the loss of his son. 
At the same time the appear- 
ance of an approaching peace 
Jeft him no room to eipect pro- 
motion in the navy. He deter- 
mined therefore to return to 
Glasgow, and admiral Knowles 
soon after placed under his care 
his remaining son, now rear- 
admiral sir Charles Knowles. 
At Glasgow he renewed his 
studies with great assiduity, but 
his instuctors were changed. 
Dr. Simson was dead.; Dr. 
Smith had left Glasgow to tra- 
vel with the duke of Buccleogh. 
But the place of latter gentle- 
men had been well supplied by 
Dr. Re id, and Mr, Robison had 
also an opportunity of attending 
the lectures of Mr. Millar on 
civil law, and Dr. Black on 
chemistry. When Dr. Black, 
in 1769, waa called to Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Robison was ap- 
pointed by the university of 
Glasgow to succeed that great 
man as Lecturer on chemibtry. 
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He read lectures on thai scien A 
for three years with great ap* 
plause, and had among his ptH 
pils men who have since ranked 
with the most eminent chemists 
of the age. In 1 7 70, sir 
Charles Knowles having gon« 
to Russia, on the invitation of the 
empress Catherine, then inteor 
on the improvement of her 
marine, invited Mr. Robison to 
accompany him as his of&cial 
secretary, vrith a salary of 250L 
a>year. As he was still attach- 
ed to the navy, and to his fof" 
mer patron, and as, though lec- 
turing on chemistry, he did not 
enjoy the rank of professor, Mr. 
Robison made no hesitation in 
accepting the proposal. His 
conduct at St. Petersburgh,Bnd 
the knowledge which he had 
there occasion to display, seems 
to have powerfully recommend* 
ed him to the board of Admi- 
ralty ; for in 1773, he was ap- 
pointed Inspector- General of 
the corps of Marine Cadets, an 
academy consisting of upwards 
of four hundred young gentle- 
men and scholars under the tui- 
tion of about forty teachers. 
As the person who fills this 
office has the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, it became necessary, by 
the customs of Russia, that Mr. 
Robison should prove himself a 
gentleman, or what is there cal- 
led a dvoranitt, and the proof re- 
quired was entered on record. 
In this office his employment 
consisted in visiting daily every 
class of the academy ; in receiv- 
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log wteUy reports from each ] 
■ustcr, stating the diligence] 
and progress of every person in 
his Class; and twice a year, in 
advancing the young gentlemen 
into the higher classes, accord- 
inst to their respective merits. 
Of these he was considered as the 
sole judge, and from his sen- 
tence there lay no appeal. He 
lived in terms of the utmost 
harmony with general Kutizoff, 
.who was military hcid of the 
academy, and held the third 
place in the Admiralty college. 
By him all Mr. Robison*s mea- 
sures were supported, and he 
was even introduced to the no- 
tice of the Grand Duke, as an 
admirer of the Russian Ian- 
guage. But though his situa- 
tion was thus honourable and 
advantageous, he felt that some- 
thing more was necessary to 
render it comfortable. He 
could not but regret his distance 
from his native country, and 
residence among a people who, 
though rapidly improving, were 
still tinctured with barbarism. 
His appointment also attached 
..him, not to the capital, but to 
Cronstadt, where he was nearly 
cut off from all civilized and 
enlightened society. Receiving 
an invitation, therefore, from 
.the magistrates and town-coun- 
cil to fill the place of professor 
of natural philosophy in the 
.university of Edinburgh, he 
gladly removed to that city. 
The Grand Duke parted with 
1^ reluctantly, and re<|uested, 
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when he left the academy, that 
he would take with him some 
young men of talents from the 
corps of cadets ; and he promis- 
ed him a pension of 400 rubles 
(Sol.) a-year. That pension 
was regularly paid, only during 
the three years that the gentle- 
men whom he selected resided 
in Edinburgh ; it was then dis- 
continued, it is believed, be- 
cause he did not continue a cor- 
respondence with the academy, 
and communicate ail the Bri- 
tish improvements in marine 
education* Of his lectures high 
expecutions were formed, which 
were fully realized. He has 
only been complained of as 
somewhat abstruse, and as not 
bringing himself down suffi- 
ciently to the comprehension 
of his youthful auditors. This, 
however, appears to have been 
owing, not to any virant of or- 
der or perspicuity, but to his 
expecting to find in them a 
more complete acquaintance 
with pure mathematics than 
many of them had attained. 
Unfortunately he was prevent- 
ed for many years from teach- 
ing* hy a languishing state of 
heahh, accompanied with pe- 
culiar depression of spirits, a 
not un frequent attendant on 
too entire a devotion to mathe- 
matical studies, and of the re- 
cluse and pensive habits which 
they tend to generate. By the 
j udicious choice, ho we ver, which 
he made of substitutes, the want 
of his personal iostructiiKis wa% 
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ft 59 seTcrcWfclf. For a year 
or two before his death he be> 
gan again to lectirc, havinp on- 
ly engaged the Rev. Mr. Tho- 
inas Macknight to afford him 
-occasional assistance ; an office 
■^bich was performed by that 
gentleman with acknowledged 
-ability. When the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh was incor- 
porated by royal charter in 
I783».'^c was chosen by that 
learned body to be their gene^ 
lal secretary, and discharged 
that office to their entire satis- 
faction, tiH a few years ago, 
'rrhen bad health obliged him 
to resign it. To their Trans- 
actions he has contributed se^e- 
ral very interesting papers. In 
1798 Mr. Robison published a 
'Work, which attracted, in an 
uncommon degree, the atten- 
tion of the public ; wc mean 
that on Free Masonry. It it 
•ne^dlei^s to say how different 
have been the judgments pro- 
nounced upon this pitblication, 
'according to the different par- 
ties which men have espoused. 
That there is considerable 
ground for the statements con- 
tained in it, appears evidently 
from the testimony of the most 
respectable and best informed 
German authors. At the tame 
tim<>, several circumstances have 
led him to form an exaggerated 
idea of its magnitude, and still 
more of its consequences. But 
whatever opinion may be form- 
ed on this subject, every impar- 
tial reader will acknowledge, 
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that Its mistakesare unintentibff" 
al, and that it was written frofti 
the best of motires, and with the 
view of defending the most im- 
portant interests of religion and 
virtue. A few years after, oh 
the death of Dr. Black, he pub« 
lished the lectures of that great 
chemical discoverer, with notes, 
which are universally allowed 
to add greatly to their vahte. 
Tn consequence of Mr. Robf« 
son*s connection with the court 
of Russia, a copy of this publica- 
tion was sent to the reignin|[ 
emperor, and he received, >ti 
return, the present of a box set 
in disfmonds, accompanied by a 
letter strongly impressive of the 
regard in which his character 
and talents vvere held by that 
virtuous and enlightened mo- 
narch, fn the course of last 
year he published the first vo-^ 
lume of Elements of Mechani- 
cal Philosophy, which was to 
comprize the substance of hh 
lectures on that subject ; of 
which we need only say, that it 
has if possible exceeded the 
very high expectations which 
were formed by the whole 
leaftied world of its merit and 
importance. It was meant to 
extend to four or five volumes : 
but a fatal obstacle opposed its 
completion. On Monday the 
28th of January he delivered a 
lecture, as usual, in his class, and 
went afterwards to take his ac- 
customed walk. Being exposed 
to a greater degree of cold than 
{usual, he W39 seized soon after 
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|iU rettrn with an extreme de- 
gree of debility, which, on the 
Wednesday morning after, ter- 
minated in his death. It seems 
to have been less the conse- 
quence of any particular illness, 
than of a frame worn out by^ 
long continued illness and suf- 
fering. Besides the loss experi- 
enced by his friends and pupils, 
the public have sustained an ir- 
reparable one in the stop put to 
the continuan(:e of the great 
work above mentiojied* We 
^re happy to understand, haw- 
f ver, that materials have been 
left for a second volume, which 
in due time will make its ap- 
pearance. Mr. Hobison contri- 
buted also a very considerable 
number of articles tp the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. These are 
to he collected and published by 
his friends ; and they will form, 
po doubt, a most valuable a- 
brldgement of physical and ma- 
thematical science. 

ROLLOCK (ROBERT), 
first principal of the university 
pf Edinburgh, in 1581. He is 
the author of various theologi- 
cal works, which prove the 
depth of his sacred learning, 
|ind his assiduity as a writer, 
but which are not now much 
regarded. 

ROSS (ALEXANDER), 
a Scottish poet, was born in 
Aberdeenshire, about the year 
1700. He is represented as 
having attained to some profi- 
ciency in the study of the Latin 
^neua^ei but the school where 
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he acquired his koowlediga if 
not specified. At a proper age 
he was sent to the university of 
Aberdeen, where he took the 
degree of A. M* Having quit- 
ted the university, he was set- 
tled as parochial schoolmaster 
at Birse, in his^native county. 
About the year 1773 he remov- 
ed to the parish of Loehlee in 
the county of Angus, where he 
spent the remainder of his sim- 
ple and unvaried life, in the 
correct discharge of his official 
duties. Ross*8 pastoral tale, 
intituled " Hclenore, or the 
Fortunate Shepherdess," was 
published at Aberdeen in the 
year 1768, together with a few • 
Scottish songs ; and the second 
edition appeared in 1778. He 
died at I^ochlee in the month 
of May 1783.' 

ROSS (DAVID), actor, was 
born in the year 1728, and was 
educated at Westminster school 
He was disinherited by his fa- 
ther for going 00 the stage, 
yet had the happiness and cre- 
dit of retdii^ng the steady r&> 
gard of a i^^ost respecuble 
member of schpoolfellowa, as 
well as other friends, whom he 
acquired in later life. Hecime. 
upon Coveu( Garden stage »• 
bout the year l7S3i ^Qd having 
the advantage of a good persoi 
and education, was irspectable 
in tragedy and comedy. He 
unintcruptedly enjoyed his si- 
tuation till about I he year 1 7 781 
when, being left out of the en- 
gage mcms at tl^at tiiqe^ ^ 
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13 ever afterwards recovered it. 
Improvident like the generality 
of his brethren, he had made 
no provision for the futur^, and 
^v as contequenclj consigned to 
severe distress. In this situation 
an ill paid annuity from a mort- 
gage in the Edinburgh theatre, 
(of which he had formerly been 
manager) served rather to tan- 
talize than to relieve him. His 
wants, however, unavoidably 
disclosing themselves, he was 
one day surprised by an indos- 
ure of a sixty pound note, the 
envelope containing only amen* 
tion tifiat it came Irnm an old 
schoolfellow, and a direction to 
a banker where he was to re- 
ceive the sami! sum annually. 
This, which he afterwards 
found his most certain provi- 
sion, was continued for many 
years, and the donor was still 
unknown. The mystery was 
at length dlscovec^ through an 
inadvertence of the banker*s 
clerk, and Ro5s, with iafinite 
gratitude, found his benefactor 
in the person of Admiral Bar- 
rington. The accident of break- 
ing hfs leg in 1 788, decided his 
theatrical fate, and he lived 
principally on the bounty of his 
l^reat naval friend. He mar- 
ried the celebrated Fanny Mur- 
ray, who whatever her former 
indiscretions were, condnoted 
herself as a wife with eiem- 
plary prudence and diacpetion. 
He died September 14, 1790, 
and was interred in the paved 
deft^tment of St^ James's 
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churcb-yard Piccadilly. A 

great many of his friends being 

in the country, the funeral was, 

of course, very private. As an 

actor, he had claims to great 

praise iu tragic characters of 

the mixed passions, as well as 

k>vers in genteel comedy j but 

from indolence, or the love of 

pleasure^ he was not always 

equal to himself. In the year 

1752, during the Christmas 

holidays, he performed the part 

of George Barnwell, and Mrs. 

Pritchard, Mil 1 wood . Soon a f. 

ter Dr. Barrowby, physician to 

St. Bartholomew's hospital, was 

sent for by a youne gentleman 

in Great St. Helenas, apprentice 

to a very capital merchant. 

He found him very ill with a 

slow fever, a heavy hammer 

pulse, that no medicine could 

touch. The nurse told him that 

he sij^hed at times so very deep* 

ly, that she was sure there was 

something on his mind. The 

doctor sent every one out of 

the room, and told hi^ patient, 

he Was certain there was a se* 

cret distress which lay so heavy 

on his spirits, that it would be 

in vain to order him medicine, 

unless he would open his mind 

freely. After much solicitation 

on the part of the doctor, the 

youth confessed there was in* 

deed something lay heavy at his 

heart, hut that he would sooner 

die than divulge it, as it must 

be his ruin if it was known. 

The doctor assured him if he 

would make him ki% cofifidcoe, 
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He would by every means in his 
power to servehinif and that,the 
secret, if he desired it, should re- 
main so to all the world, but to 
those who might be necessary 
to relieve him.— After much 
conversation, he told the doctor, 
he was the second son to z 
jrentleman of good fortune in 
Hertfordshire ; chat he hadniade. 
an improper acquaintance with 
a kept mistress of a captain of 
an Indiaman then abroad ; rhat 
he was within a year of being 
out of his time, and had been 
entrusted with cash, drafts, and 
notes, which he had made free 
with, to the amount of two 
hundred pounds^ That, going 
two or three nights before to 
I)rury Lane, to sec Ross and 
Mrs, Pritchard in their charac- 
ters of George Barnwell and 
Millwood, he was so forcibly 
struck, he had not enjoyed a 
moment's peace since, and wish- 
ed to die, to avoid the shame 
he saw hanging over h'm. The 
doctor asked where his father 
was? he replied, he expected 
J^im there every minute, as he 
was sent for hy his master upon 
hisbeinrtakenso very ill. The 
doctor desired the young gen- 
tieman to make himself periccco 
ly easy, as he would undertake 
his father should make all 
right; and, tu get his patient 
in a promising way, assuredhim, 
K his father made the lea^t hesi- 
tation, he should have the mo- 
sey of him. The father soon 
arrived* The doctor took him 
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intd another room, and, afier 
explaining the whole cause of 
his son's illness, begged him to 
save the honour of his family, 
and the life of his son. The fa- 
ther, with tears in his eye«, gave 
him a thousand thanks, said be 
would step to his banker, and 
bring the money. While the 
father was gone. Dr. Barrowby 
went to his patrent, and toH 
him every thing would be set- 
tled hi a few minutes, to his 
ease and satisfaction ^ that his 
father was gone to his banker 
for the money, and would soon 
return with peace and furgive* 
ness, and never mention, or 
even upbraid him, with thepas't. 
—They soon met, kissed, asd 
embraced. The young mad 
ininiediatley recovered, and Uv« 
ed to be a very emi&cnt mer- 
chant.. Dr. Barcowby never 
divulged his name, but the story 
he mentioned often in the 
Green-room of Drury Lane 
Theatre ; and after telling it 
one night when Mr. Ross was 
standing by, he said to hixn, 
" You have done some good in 
your profession f more, perhaps, 
than many ik clergyman who 
preached last Sunday,'* for the 
patient told the doctor, the pby 
raised such horror and contri- 
tion in his soul, that he wouldf 
if it would please God to raiM 
a friend to extricate him out o( 
that distress dedicate the rest 
of his life to religion and virtue. 
Though Ross never knew his 
{lanie, nor suw lum to hi^ knotr* 
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ledge he had for nine or ten 
fears, at his benefic,'^9 noce seal- 
ed up with ten guineas, and 
rHcse words : " A tribute of 
eiratitude from one who was 
Kighly obliged, and saved from 
ruin» by seeing Mr. Ross's per- 
hiance of Barnwell." 
RUDDIMAN (THOMAS), 
as born in the parish of Boyii- 
die, Banffshire, in October 
X674. He was initiated in 
grammar at the parish school 
of Boyndie, and having, in No- 
vember 1690, gone to Aber- 
deen, he obtained a bursary in 
that university. In June 1694. 
lie obtained the degree of mas- 
ter of arts. He was now en- 
gaged by Robert Young of 
Auldbar to assist the studies of 
liis son. While in this situation, 
hearing, in February 1 695, of 
the decease of Patrick Bellie, 
the schoolmaster of Laurence- 
kirk, in the Mearns, he obtain- 
ed his place, partly by there- 
commendation of his present 
patron, though perhaps as inuch 
by his own reputation for dili- 
gence and learning. Here he 
remained for three years and a 
half, till towards the end of 
1699, that an accident opened 
new prospects to his view, The 
celebrated Dr. Pitcairne being 
detained by violence of weather 
at this inconsiderable hamlet, 
which had not yet a library at 
the inn, felt the misery of hav- 
ing nothing to do. Wanting 
society, he inquireci if there was 
po person in the village who' 
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could interchange conversation, 
and would partake of his din- 
ner. The hostess informed him, 
that the schoolmaster, though 
young, was said to be learned, 
and though modest, she was 
sure could talk' Thus met Pit- 
cairne, at the age of forty- seven, 
with Ruddiman,at twenty-five. 
Their literature, their politics, 
and their general cast ox mind, 
were mutually pleasing to each 
other. Pitcairne invited Rud- 
diman to Edinburgh, offered 
him his patronage, and per- 
formed in the end, what is not 
always ezperieneed, as much as 
he originally promised. Rud- 
diman, accordingly came to that 
city in tyoo \^ and on the ad of 
May 1702, he was appointed 
assistant librarian to the Advo* 
catcs library. In 1^9, hepub» 
libhed ** Johnstoni Cantict So- 
lomonis paraphrasis poetica." 
To an edition of the translation 
of VirgiVs .£neid by Gavia 
Douglas, published in 1710, Mr, 
Riiddiman wrote the " large 
Glossary, explaining the diffi- 
cult words, and serving for a 
dictionary to tlie old Scottish 
language." A vacancy hap* 
pening soon after in the gram- 
mar school of Dundee, the ma-* 
gisrates invited our grammar-* 
rian to fill the odice of rector ; 
hut the Faculty of Advocates, 
unwilling to part with him, 
voluntarily gave him an addi- 
tion to his annual salary, to 
induce him- to continue in their 
service. lo X7141 RuddimaQ 
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"UttWisKcd «* The Rudiments of< nitode which his diI»gcrccedJ|| 



the Latin Tongue;'* a work 
%VGrk which will transmit his 
name with celebrity to every 
age, as long as the language of 
• Ilome shall be taught in the 
schools of Scotland. An entire 
edition of the works of Buchan- 
an, witik notes by our author, 
tnade its appearance in 1715, in 
two -volumes folio. In the same 
^ear be commenced printer^ in 
copartnership with his brother 
^V^alttr ; and the first produc- 
tion of the it: press was the se- 
cond Volume of" Abcrcromby*s 
Martial Atchievements." In 
2725 he* published thie first part 
«f his" GrammaticaeLatinse In- 
^titutioncs,** and the second part 
"Was delivered to the learned 
ti'orld in 1721. Mr. Ruddi- 
Jj'ian cnjrao •»la9 the printer of a 
rfwsp.'ipcr, " The Ca'edonian 
JVlcrcury," in 1 724, and in 
17 ay acquired the property of 
the paper, which continued in 
his family to the year 177a. 
^n *737» when he was upon a 
visit at London, Rud^^iman en- 
gaged to cdite the " Diplomata 
et Numismaifa Scoti.-E," a work 
left imperfect by the death of 
the author, Mr. James Ander- 
son. Mr. Ruddiman^s preface 
to that work is a masterpiece 
of its kind. After this great 
performance, he ceased for a 
while from his labours, at the 
age of sixty-five. The " Dip- 
lomata,*' which added more to 
his renown than to his fortune, 
was the Ust book of any mag- 



ed. In 174J, however, he wntfl 
a " Vindication of Buchanjal 
version of the I^saJn:s,*' in oppi^ 
sition to a learned English gen- 
tleman, who had preferred thei 
verion of Dr. Johnston. Inl 
this elaborate book, which isaj 
standard of criticism, Mr. RadJ 
diman shews his unbiassed re»l 
gatd to truth and merit; fofi 
though he had diitered from 
Buchanan as a historian, he 
would maintain his supcriuritf 
as a poet. During the calanii 
tous summer of 1745, Rnddi- 
mad retired from the disturbed 
scenes of Edinburgh to the x« 
(juestered quiet of the countr;. 
Here he diverted the drear; 
days of rebellion^ by pursuing 
his accustomed studies. It wai 
in the retirement of a famwi'i 
dwelling that he wrote, with- 
out any purpose of publicatioD, 
" Critical Observations on Bur- 
man's Commentary upon Lc* 
can^s Pharsalia," which that 
eminent scholar had pttblishd 
at Leydcn in 1740. After this 
time, he published several small 
treatises on disputed parts of tbc 
Scottish history, to which h« 
was called bj some who bad 
attacked him with abuDdaotc 
of scurrility and abusive laa* 
guage. He preserved the di^ 
nity of a scholar and a Christ- 
ian. While he maintained the 
truth, he kept his temper; 
shewed he had the greatness (o 
pity, and the charity to forgive ; 
and was as far superior to hii 
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||ionents in good breeding as 
real knowledge. His prio- 
ples were formed upon ma- 
Te reflection 4 but once con- 
oced they were right, he was 
try steady to thcoi, though at 
le same time he could make 
r^at allowances for those who 
id not think as he did. In 
ktober 1751, at the age of 
Kenry-seven, he was obliged 
> ask the aid of phfsician8 for 
reserving his sight, which, 
owever, they did n(#t effect. 
'et this Riisfortune, which to 
scholar cannot be easily sup» 
Mcdt did not prevent him from 
[oing kind acts to his relations, 
nd continuing his correspon- 
lence with his friends; from 
lursuing his studies, and pro- 
fucing, iveantime, his edition 
if Livy, which Harwood de- 
lliires is one of the most accu- 
ite that ever was published. 
Glasgow had to bo^t of the 
poticss per foci ion of her Ho- 
:ice, in 1744; Edinburgh had 
ejsun, said that able critic, to 
tiumph in the immaculate pu- 
ity of RuddtmaA*s Livy, in 
1 75 1. The deprivation of sight 
irought with it other losses be- 
ides the retardation of his usual 
-tbours, and the hindrance of 
'.is accustomed walks. Ruddi- 
nan had a spirit too conscien- 
iotts and too independent to 
ioU an office which he could 
lo lunger execute. And, on 
the 7th of January 175^, he 
It&ve in a resignation to the Fa- 
ulty of Advocates of bis charge 
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as their librarian, which he had 
diligently executed for almosc 
hah* a century. His letter of 
resigQation he wrote in Eng« 
lish, expressing his gratitude for 
their many favours, and offer* 
ing his prayers for their future 
honours. When the late Dr. 
Johnson w^as told in what lan- 
guage our grammarian had 
rcli(i(]ui!>hcd his trust, and ex- 
pre«i>ed his thankfulness, hesaid, 
" That such a letter from such 
3 scholar ought to have been in 
Latin.*' Yet of Ruddiman 
J'dinson declared, " That his 
learning is not his highest cx- 
cellence^** and sent him, as a 
mark of his kindness, a copy of 
the Rambler, when it was re- 
published at Edinburgh, Rud* 
dimaii, however, had outlived 
his vanities; and the lawyers of 
Scotland were not to learn, t^ac 
their librarian could write Tul* 
ly*8 language with TulJy's pu- 
rity. Ruddiman died at Edin- 
burgh on Wednedsay the 19th 
January 17^7, when he had ad- 
vanced into the eighty-third 
year of his age. He had lived 
for seven years under the afflic- 
tion of bodily diseases of various 
kinds; but his mental powers 
remained unshaken to the end. 
He had been long afflicted by 
the strangury ; he had been 
somewhat scupihed by deafness ; 
and at the same time that the 
sight of one of his eyes was 
lost, the vision of the other 
was almost extinguished : Buc 
rhe pressure of &» ia&itaiu^ 
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* only gaTe srdour to Kis piety, 
ind the debilities of age only 
invigorated the steadiness of fiis 
faith. He was buried in the 
cemetery of the Grey-friars 
church. 

R UNCI MAN (ALEX- 
ANDER), a celebrated Scottish 
painter. About the begining 
of the last century the arts be- 
gs^n to be cultivated. Several 
French painters of considerable 
merit practised the arc in Scot- 
land, and increased the know- 
ledge of its principles in the 
metropolis of the country. De 
]a Cotir and Pavilon initiated 
a number of Scottish pupils, 
who, after they had acquired 
the rudiments of the art, and 
imbibed the enthiisiiism neces- 
yary to future proficiency, went 
to Italy to complete their stu- 
dies. Alexander Runciman was 
born in Edinburgh in 1736. 
His father wan an architect, a 
professionn early allied to that 
of painting; and it is easy to 
conceive, that, habituated from 
his infancy to behold liis fa* 
ther*t drawings, Alexander 
inust have acquired a propeni- 
sity to the art i" general. His 
disposition be evinced very ear. 
ly in life, and was frequently 
employed in making sketches 
of any remarkable object that 
came in his way. But the fcr< 
tile pencil of Alexander could 
sot longreaiain contented with 
drawing straight lines and plans 
of elevation. The mutilated, 
moss grown truuk, the rifted 
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rock, and the foaming waten 
fall, were better suited to U 
romantic genius; and there aa 
be 00 doubt, that sensibility 
such as his, must have boa 
transported to extacy, whiie 
dwelling upon the fascinating 
graces of landscape. Mr. Rufi" 
ciman went as an apprentice to 
John and Robert Norries in 
the year 1 750, the elder of whoa 
was a celebrated landscape pais* 
ter, and under his iiistructioH 
our young artist made rapid i» 
provement in the art. RaiiD> 
man began professionally a 
paint landscape about the year 
1 755 » These were not first at- 
tempts; he had studied and 
painted much before this public 
exhibition ; and his drawings iP 
this period evinced his applica- 
tion in the stronge&t manner. 
But although they were compa- 
ratively excellent, they were 
only the forebodings of fmore 
greatness, and au indication 0^ 
that superlative merit which he 
afterwards displayed even is; 
this branch of the art. Runci«j 
man continued to paint Pbiim 
C3pc for five years, with increa>^ 
ing reputation. B^t the versa^ 
tiliiy of his talf nts did not pe^ 
mit him to be great only in 006^ 
department. In 1760, his ge- 
nius launched iutothe exteovfC 
regions of History Paintiagi 
where, in delineating humia 
passions, his energetic mind bad 
greater ^ope, than in pourtnf« 
ing peaceful Helds, the humUi 
cottage, and the anambitioii 
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g^epherd* During six year? 
id he dedicate himself to the 
study aud practice of history 
painting, amidst many disadvan- 
tages of situation. But although 
lie made rapid progress in all 
the important qualities which 
constitute emineoce ^n this 
branch of the art, yet he could 
not he satisfied with himself 
tintil he should study in Ualy 
those ctilchrated works, the ex* 
cellence of which he laboured 
so strenuously to equal. In the 
year 1766, being thirty years 
of age, he stt out for Ualy, full 
of the enthusiasm of a painter, 
to kneel before the pictures of 
a Raphael and the Carracci, 
and catch a share of the in^i - 
ration which animated these 
mas'ters. Five years he resided 
in Italy, where he continued to 
draw from the antique, to copy 
the best pictures of the ancient 
masters, and to improve him- 
self, by assiduous study of the 
numerous celebrated works to 
be met with in the Italian gal- 
leries. By these means, he not 
only increased in facility and 
truth in drawing, but acquired 
hew general principles, and a 
more refined aud correct taste. 
His conceptions, toq, could not 
fail of being stUl farther enlarg- 
ed, by the view of so many 
sublime works of genius. The 
art of cuQiposicioD, of such con- 
sequence in a historical painter, 
could onl/ be thoroughly learn- 
ed from attentively studying its 
principles, as they are cxcmpli- 
Ee 
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fied in these scientific standardf ,s 
and he caught with such truth 
the rich yet chastened style of 
colouring of the Venetian 
school, that he' was allowed to 
excel in this quality all his eon- 
teinporaries. Runciman re« 
'turned to his native country in 
1 7 71, with those improvements 
which were to be expected front 
such opportunities as be had 
now enjoyed, and a more ma- 
ture judgment. He was now 
well entitled to the patronage 
of his country, and in so far 
obtained it. He was, in 1771^ 
appointed by the Trustees for 
the encouragement of arts and 
manufactures, master of the 
academy esrabKshed i)i' £diD- 
burgh for the study of drawing. 
HeaWat this time projected, 
and be^an his great work in 
the hall of Ossian at Penny cuick» 
the seat of Sir Tames Clerk, 
Bart. Runciman s next capital 
performance is a picture of the 
Ascension, painted on the cieU 
ing above the altar of the Epis- 
copal chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh. His king Lear seems 
to have been conceived and ex- 
ecuted with all the fire and 
feeling of Shakespeare ; and the 
Andromeda is coloured in'a 
style nothing inferior to Titian 
or Cocregio. His great histo- 
rical work of Agrippina landing 
with the a^ies of Germanicus, 
would of itself fully establish 
his fame as a celebrated painter. 
He continued to superintend 
the academy, and to execute 
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leisure and health (whjch was 
considerably injured by paint- 
ing the hall of Osslan) would 
pernnit. liiu salary from his 
rffice formed z little compe- 
tency, which, when augment- 
ed by the emoluments derived 
from his other works, raised 
him to a state of independence. 
The fine arts and his friends 
were depri\'ed ot this c;(traor- 
dinury painter on October 21, 

1785. 

RUSSELL (WILLIAM) 

Tcas born in the year 1746. He 
^vas sent tq the school of Inver- 
leithen, where he acquired a 
slender knowledge of the La- 
tin and Greek languages. In 
J 756 he was rem(»ved to Edin- 
burgh, in order to be instructed 
in writing and arithmetic. Hav- 
inn; studied these useful bran- 
ches of education for about ten 
iDonths, he was bound appren- 
tice to the printing business for 
five years. When he had finish- 
ed his apprenticeship, he pub- 
lished a " Collection of Modern 
poems,'* which seems to have 
attracted some notice at the 
time of its appearance. In 1763, 
■while employed as a journey- 
inan printer, he became a mem- 
ber of the Miscellaneous Socie- 
ty, a private literary institution, 
chiefly under the direction of 
Mr. professor Dalzel and Mr. 
I-iston, our late ambassador to 
America. About this period, 
he made an attempt to adapt 
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Zenobie** to the British theatre. 
His tragedy was offered to the 
manager of Drury-lanc theatre; 
but, as Murphy's •* Sienobi*** 
was ac that time in rehcarsilf 
it was deemed imprudent w 
accept of artother plajr on the 
same subject. In '1765, Und 
Elibank having invited him to 
his scat in East Lothian, be 
spent there the greater part t*f 
tile autumn. He now relin- 
quished his original employ- 



ment, and resided w^ith his fa- 
tiier. Ill 1767 he set out for 
London. His hopes in this ex- 
pedition did not answer his ex- 
pectations; and he felt hinistj'f 
under the necessity of engag- 
ing himself as a corrector of the 
press to Mr. William Strahan, 
afterwards his majesty's printer. 
His *' Sentimental Tabs" ap- 
peared in 1770. From thit 
time he wrote many essays io 
prose and verse in the m( rthlf 
publications. , In 1 7 72, be pab- 
lished a collection of ** Fablts, 
Moral and Sentimcrtal,*' and 
an " Essay on the Charact«", 
Manners, and Genius of Wo- 
men," from the French of M- 
Thomas. " Julia,** a poetical 
romance, appeared in 17/4 ; aoi 
the" Hisiory of America,** pub- 
lished in numbers, was coo* 
pleted in 1779. In the conwe 
of the same year he also pub- 
lished the two first rolumes ol 
? his " History of Modem Eu- 
rope.'* During the following 
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year his studies met with a 
temporary interruption : heem- 
Jibarked for Jamaica, in order to 
recover some money due to 
: him as heir to his brother, who 
'had died in that island. Iii 
X783 he published the " Tragic 
Muse,*' a poem addressed to 
Mrs. Siddons. l^he three vo- 
lumes which complete the His- 
tory of Modern Europe, made 
their appearance in 1784. In 
1787 he formed a matrimonial 
^connection with Miss Scott, and 
fixed his residence at Knotty- 
holm, a farm belonging to the 
duke of Buccleuch, and situated 
at a small distance from the 
town of Langholm. In 1792 
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he ohta^tned from the universi- 
ty of St Andrews the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. En- 
couraged by the reception of 
his last performance, he had 
begun to digest the " History 
of Ancient Euiope;" two vo- 
lumes of which appeared in the 
course of the following year. 
This work was les4 favourably 
received; buc the period was 
now approaching, when to him 
applause and censure were to 
be alike indifferent. A stroke of 
the palsy quickly ' terminated 
his life, in the 47th year of his 
age. He was int'erred in the 
church-yard of Wcstcrkirk. 
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SCOT (MICHAEL), of Bal- 
wirie, a learned Scottish au- 
thor of the 13th century. This 
singular man made the tour 
of France and Germany, and 
Was received with some di- 
stinction at the court of the em- 
peror Frederic IL Having tra- 
velled enough to gratify his 
curiosity, he returned to Scot- 
land, and gave himself up to 
study and contemplation. He 
Was skilled in languages; and, 
considering the age in which he j 
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lived, wais no mean proficient In 
philosophy, mathematics, and 
medicine. He translated into 
Latin from the Arabic, the his- 
tory of animals l)y the celebrat- 
ed physician Avicenna. Hd 
published the whole works of 
Aristotle, wiih notes, andailec- 
ted much to reason on the prin- 
ciples of that great philosopher. 
He was much admired in his 
day, and had Roger Ba^ on and 
Cornelius Agrippa for his pane- 
gyrists. 
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• SCOT (ALEXANDER), a 
Scottish poet, who flourished in 
the jr^th century. A consider- 
abie fiamber of his poenis may 
be found in the collections of 
lord Hailes, Allan Ramsay, and 
Air. Sibbald. His productions 
may be classed among the most 
elegant Scottish poems of the 
l6th century. 

SCRIMZEOUR (HENRY) 
was horn at Dundee in 1506. 
He recelFcd the rudiments of 
his education at the grammar 
school of Dundee, from which 
herepioved.to the university of 
JSt. Andrews, and afterwards to 
that of Paris. Having gone to 
Geneva, he was there appoint^ 
ed professor of philosophy; from 
which he removed to Augs- 
burg, under the patronage of a 
Mr. Fuggcr. Returning to 
Geneva, he resumed hiy chair, 
and soon after instituted a course 
©f lectures on the civil law. 
Mr. Scrimzeour was one of the 
purest Latfn wrillers of his age, 
and has Kft behind him a great 
many pieces written in that lari- 
jTuage, He died' in Geneva 
'atbout the year 1171. 
- SEGGAT (THOMAS), a 
Scottish poet, who fJouriihed 
abou; the end of the i6th cen- 
tury. Some of his Latin poems 
may be found in the second vo- 
lume of the " Dclitiae Poetarum 
Scotorum." 

SELKIRK (ALEXAN- 
DER}/ rendered famous by Mr, 
De I^'oe, who writes his adven- 
cures under the name of Robia- 
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son Crusoe, was born at Largo 
in Fife, in 1676. Having gooe 
to the sea in his youth, aiMl 
being sailing master of the ship 
Cinque Ports, bonnd for tli 
South Seas, he was put on shore 
on the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, as a punishment for muti- 
ny. In that solitary place he 
remained four years ind ftwr 
months, till at last be was re- 
lieved and brought to England 
by captain Woods Rogers.' By 
long seclusion from intercoorse 
with men, he had so faF forgoc 
the u so of speech, that the peo- 
ple on board captain Rogtn 
ship could scarcely onderstand 
him, for he seemed to speak hh 
words by halves. The chest 
and musquet which Selkirk had 
with him in the island, are still 
in the possession of his grand- 
nephew, John Selkirk, weaver 
in 'Largo. 

SEMPLE (HUGH) of (he 
Jesuit college at Madrid, a Scot- 
tish writer, who acquired con- 
siderable reputation among hit 
conteniporaries by his critical 
disquisitions ** De Matheaiaiicis 
Dti^iplinis,** published in 1635. 

SHARP (JAMES) arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, was ben 
in 1618. Soon after tlie resto- 
ration of Charles II, the presby- 
terian party in Scotland sent 
Mr. i^harp, at that time one of 
their ministers, to wait upoo 
the king in their name, and 
to endeavour to procure his 
consent that Prebyteriauisoi 
should be the established r^li>» 
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gion of the Scots. But Charles 
did not conceive presbyterian- 
isni to be a religion tic for a 
gentleman. Many of those 
Scottish loyalists who bad suf- 
fered the most for his father 
ftod himself were of the Episco- 
pal communion; and Claren* 
don, the principal minister for 
English afi'ttirsi was attached to 
episcopacy upon the same prin* 
ciples. When such was the 
ra&e, it was not to be expected 
that the representations of the 
presbytcrians would be mach 
regarded. . But Sharp, the sup- 
posed zealous ageni of that par- 
ty, had betrayed the cause he 
was scn& to solicit ; and, to the 
unspeakable indignation of the 
presbyterians who had sent him, 
came down from London epis- 
copal primate of all Scotland. 
In all the melancholy transac- 
tions which followed for many 
years this establishment of epis- 
nopacy, the odium of the mea- 
sures pursued were always 
thrown upop Sharp ; and even 
occasioned attempts against his 
life. One of these attempts had 
been already frustrated; but the 
rage of those whom he had 
jnade his enemies wa^ still un> 
extinguished. A person named 
^Carmichaci, who was employed 
under his authority to watch 
for the suppression of conventi- 
cles^ throughout the diocese of 
St. Andrews, brought new o- 
diuny upon the archbishop by 
his vigilance, cunning, and se* 
verity. The convcnticlers were 
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in arms for their own deffnce, 
A party had vov^cd to retaliate 
Carmichaers malignity upou 
his own head; nor would tiicy 
have been sorry to fulfil this 
vow upon the archbishop him- 
self. They had gone out in 
pursuit of Carmichael, but had 
missed him, when they were 
suddenly informed, that Sharp\ 
himself was approaching iu his 
coach from Ceres, and would 
speedily pass near the very spot 
at which they then were. They 
awaited his coming ; then fol- 
lowed hard after his coach, till 
they saw it at a place the mo3t 
remote from help against their 
attack, in the middle of Ma- 
gask moor. Here they hasten- 
ed LD surround it ; dismounted 
and disarmed his servants, whv> 
strove to defend their master ; 
struck the postilion from hi» 
seat, and cBt the traces of the 
carriage. Two of the assassins 
then discharged their pieces at 
the archbishop ; but xn the tre- 
pidation of rage, they had, how- 
ever, failed ofmaking any dan- 
gerous wound. The assassins 
were now retreating, when his 
daughter, who was with him in 
the coach, was overheard to cry 
out, ** O there is life yet T* They 
immediately turned ; . dragged 
him from the coach, and mur- 
ed him with the most savage 
cruelty. This happened on the 
3d of May 1679. 

SHORT (JAMES), an emi- 
nent optician and constructor of 
reflecting teles :nnes, vvas the 
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pon of Wllaaai Short, a joiner 
In ^dinbargh. He was born 
pa the loth of Jane O. S. in the 
vcar 1 7 10. At the age of ten 
years, yoang Short was entered 
on the foundation of George 
Hcriot, his father and mother 
being now dead, and the cir- 
cumstances of the family very 
'scanty. His genius for me 
chanic^ appeared about that 
time, in cutting out aod joining 
little chests, book-caies, and 
such hke conveniences for jiinv 
self, with the tools ^hat came 
in his way. At twelve yeara 
old he W!i« .pot tothe High 
School of Edinburgh, where he 
f»encrally kept at the head of 
his form, ami showed a consi- 
derable tiutc for classical learn- 
ing. This promprcd his friends 
to destine him for a leai'ned 
profession. Afrer having been 
four yc.irs at the high school, 
then taught, by Mr. Arbuth- 
ilot, he went, in the year 1726, 
to the university of Edinburgh, 
where he passed through a re* 
jjuUr course of study with ap- 
plause ; took his degree as mas- 
ter of arts; and at the earnest 
solicitations of his grandmother, 
attended the divinity hall, and j 
passed his trials to fit him for 
a preacher in the church of 
Scotland, in the year 1 731. Soon 
after thi"*, the mind of our 
young artist began to' revolt 
against the idea ot a profession 
so little suited to his talents; 
and, having had occasion to at- 
fepd ft cuurie of Mr. Maclau- , 
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^ rin's mathematical class in ^e 
college, he soon lost all reHsh 
for his ecclesiastical prospects; 
and made so great a figure ia 
the class, that the professor took 
great notice of him, and invited 
him often to his house, where 
he had an opportunity of know* 
ing more fully the extent of hh 
capacity. In the year I752» 
Mr. Maclaufin kindly permit* 
ted Mr. Short to use his roomt 
in the college for his apparatus; 
and there he began to work in 
his profeitsion, under the eye of 
his eminent master and patron, 
who, in a letter to Dr. Tarin, 
aboii^ two yearn after, takes 
notice cf the proficiency made 
by Mr. Short in the casthig and 
polishing of the metallic ^pecu- 
,1a of rcfl'ccing telescopes: *• Mr. 
Short," he write?; " who bad 
begim with makinjr glass spe> 
cula, is now employing himself 
to impre)ve the metallic- By 
taking care of the figure, he is 
enabled to give them larger 
apertures than others have dt ne, 
and, upon the whole, they sur- 
pass in perfection all tjiat 1 
have seen of other workmen." 
The ^gure which Mr. Short 
gave to his great specula was 
parabolical ; not, however, by 
any rule or canon, but by prac- 
tice and mechanical devices. 
This parabolical figure, given 
to the great specula of reflecrtn<; 
telescopes^ had been formerif 
pointed out by the great sir 
Isaac Newton, ai the moat ne* 
cessary attainment fot* tb^ ptf« 
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lection ol those instruments. 
J^r. Short continued from this 
liniA to practise his art with 
^reat success; and when, in the 
year 1736, he was called up to 
I.^oodon, at the desire of queen 
OaroHne, to give iostmctions in 
maclxematics to William duke 
of Cumberland, he had cleared 
tlie sum of 500I. by the profits 
of his business. While Mr. 
Short was at London, he was 
elected ^ fellow of the Royal 
Society, and was much t^iken 
notice of and patronised by the 
«arls of Morton and Maccles- 
field. Towards the end of the 
year 1 736, he returned again 
to. Kdinburj^b, and having made 
several useful improvements in 
his art during his stay in Eng- 
land, he prosecuted it now with 
fresh vigour and applause. In 
the year 1739, being then at 
I^ondon, the earl of Morton, 
his great patron, took Mr. 
Short with him on his lordship's 
progress to the Orkney isles, 
and set him to work on the ad- 
justment of the geography of 
that part of Scotland. He re- 
turned to England with the 
c^rl, and having now finally 
e«fablished himself there in the 
lioe of his profession, his visits 
to Scotland became less frequent. 
In the year I743» he was em- 
ployed by lord Thomas Spencer 
to make a reflector of twelve 
feet focus, the greatest that had, 
or indeed ever has been con- 
structed, Except those for the 
kin^ of i^l'ii■^^ and ^ioibe others 
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of the tame focal distance, with 
greater improvements and high* 
er magnifiers. Ti«e telescope 
for the king of Spain was finish- 
ed in the year 175 2, which, 
with its -whole apparatus, cost 
iiool. The instrument made 
for lord Thomas Spencer, hav- 
ing fewer accompaniments, was 
purchased for 600 guineas. Mr. 
Short came to Scotland in 1760, 
and in 1766, for the last time. 
On the 15th of June 1768, he 
died of a mortification in his 
bowels, at Kewington Butts, 
near London, and was buried 
on the %2d of that month, being 
the anniversary of his birth. 
Mr. Short left a fortune of a- 
bout 20,000!. 15 pool, of which 
he left ' to two zwphews, and 
the rest in legacies to his friends. 
To the lady Mary Doiiglas, the 
daughter of lus patron the earl 
of Morton, he left icx>ol. and 
the reversion of his estate 
after the death of his nephews, 
if they should happen to leave 
no issue. But this reversionary 
and contingent succession che 
lady Mary Douglas, at the de« 
sire of her father, very gene- 
rously relint^uished by a deed 
in favour of Mr. Short's bro- 
ther, Mr. Thomas Short, and 
his children. 

SlBBAl.D ( JAMESJ, book- 
seller in Edinburgh, and pro- 
prietor of the Edinburgh circu- 
lating library, was burn in 1 74 7. 
His productions in literature 
were numerous; but as his ex- 
treoK modesty pr9ven:ed theiji 
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frohi appearing in an ostenta- 
tious manner, or even in his 
hame, they were not perhaps 
generally known to be his be- 
yond the circle of his friends. 
The principal papers in the 
Edinburgh Magazine, which 
was begun in 1783, arid was 
conducted by him for a good 
many years r.fterwards, bear 
sufficient testimony to his taste 
end learning. A short period 
hcfore his death he published 
his principal work, ** A Chro- 
nological Series of tlic Poetry 
of Scotland, from the earliest 
autherttic periods down to the 
iinion of the crowns ; with a 
volume containing a- general 
•glossary of the Scottish lan- 
fjuage/* This last work will 
be sufEcient alone to perpetuate 
h:s memory, as a person of the 
vreatest attainments in the dif- 
ticiilt field of Scottish anriqui- 
tie9. Mr. Sibbald died at 
EdinbuTjjh in 1803. 

SINCLAIR (WILLIAM), 
bishop of Dnnkeld, in the reign 
of Robert Bruce. The English 
having sent a fleet into the 
Firth of Fftrth, they sailed to 
In verkcithing bay , and 4anded in 
Fife. The carl and sheriff of 
that county raised about 500 
men, and hasted to oppose the 
invaders. But dismayed at 
' finding that the English had left 
their ships, and were posted in 
pheat force to receive them, 
they hetcok themselves roflight, 
without mtecing the first onset 
of the enemy. In their fiight 
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they were met by bishop Sin* 
dair, who Was hastening to the 
coast with sixty followers. Sio* 
clair exclaimed in rage to the 
fugitive chiefis, ** Whither fire 
ye f why do I not hack ibe 
gilded spurs from your hcdi? 
— Whosoioves Scotland, Ibthm 
follow foe." So saying the bis- 
hop threw aside his sacerdotal 
vestment; rallied the flying Scots; 
put hiniself at thetr head wiik 
his little company; impetuously 
attacked the Englisli ; drove 
them back with great siangh- 
ter ; and pursued chem to theif 
shipR. 

SMITH (ADAM), author 
of the In<|uiry into the Nature 
atid Caused of the Wealdb of 
Nations, was the son of Adam 
Smith, comptroller of che Cos- 
tom« at Kirkaldy, and of Mar- 
garet Douglas, daughter of Mr. 
Douglas of Strathenry. He 
was the only child of the mar- 
iage, and was born at KirkaMy 
on the 5th of June 1723, a few 
monthb after the death ol his 
father. His constitution dorio; 
infancy was infirm and sickly, 
and required all the tender so- 
licitude cf hijB surviving parcot. 
She was bUmed for ireatoig 
him with an unlimited indi- 
gence ; but it produced no uc- 
favourable effectt on his temper 
or his dispositious ; and he en- 
joyed the rare satisfaction of 
being able to repay her affec- 
tion, by every attention that 
filial gratitude could dictate, 
duri.ng the Jong pericd oX 60 
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years. An accidfot, wlikh 
tiappened io him when he was 
about three jrears old, is of too 
interesting a nature to be omit- 
ted io the account of so valu- 
able a life. He bad been car- 
ried by his mother to Strathen- 
ry, on a visit to his uncle Mr. 
X)ottgUi9 and was one day amns- 
io himself alone at Che door of 
the house, when he was stolen 
by a party of that sec of va- 
grants who are known in Scot- 
land by . the name of tinkers. 
Xiuckily he was soon missed by 
his uncle, who, hearing^ that 
some vagrants had passed, pur- 
sued them, with what assiatanoe 
he could find, till he overtook 
them in Leslie wood ; and was 
the happy instrument of pre- 
serving to the world a genius, 
which was destined, not only to 
extend the boundaries of science, 
bot to' eniifl^hten and refbfm the 
commercial policy of Europe. 
The school of Kirkaldy, where 
Mr. Smith received the first 
rudiments of his education, was 
then taught by Mr. David Mil- 
lar, a teacher, in his day, of 
considerably reputation, and 
whose name deserves to be re- 
corded, on account of the emi- 
nent men whom that very ob- 
scure seminary produced while 
under his direction. Among 
the companions of his earliest 
years, Mr. Smith soon attracted 
siQtxce, by- his passion fot' books, 
find by the extraordinary pow 
ers of his memory. The weak- 
oes9 of his bodily con^ution 
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prevented htm from part^kinir 
in their more active amuav- 
ments; but he was much be- 
loved by them on account of 
his temper, which though 
warm, was to an uncommon 
degree friendly and generous. 
Even then he was. remarkable 
for those habits which remain- 
ed with • him through life, of 
speaking to himself when alone, 
and of absence in company. 
From the grammar-fshool of 
Kirkaldy, he was sent, in 17J7« 
to the university of Glasgow, 
where he remained till T740» 
when he went to BaDiol colicgc, 
Oxford, as an exhibitioner on 
Snell's foundation. While Mr. 
Smith was at the university of 
Glasgow,. his favourite pursuits 
were mathematics and philoso- 
phy. These, however, were 
certainly not the sciences in 
which he was formed to excel ; 
nor did they long divert him 
from pursuits more congenial to 
his mind. The studyof human 
nature in all its branches, more 
particularly of the political his- 
tory of mankind, opened a 
boundless field to his curiosity 
and ambition ; and while it af- 
forded scope to all the various 
powers of his versatile and com- 
prehensive genius, gratified his 
ruling passion, of contributing 
to the happiness and the im- 
provement of society. To th;s 
study, diversified at bis leisure 
hours by the less severe occupa- 
tions of polite literature, he . 
seeips to havQ devoted ^ij^^^j^ 
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Iktmost entirely from the time of 1 
hi) remuval to Oxford ; bat he 
still retained, aod retained even 
in advanced years, a recollec- 
tion of his early acquisitions, 
which not only added to the 
splendour of his conversation, 
but enabled him to exemplify 
some of his favourite theories 
concerning the natural progress 
of the mind in the investigation 
of truth, by the history ot those 
sciences in which the connection 
and succession of discoveries 
may be traced with the great- 
est advantage. It was probaUy 
alio, at this period of his life, 
that he cultivated ^^ith the 
greatest care the study of lan- 
guages. The knowledge he 
possessed of these, both ancient 
:tnd modern, was uncommonly 
extensive and accurate ; and, in 
him, was subservient, not to a 
vain parade of tasteless erudi- 
tion, but to a familiar acquaint- 
ance with every thing that 
could illustrate the institutions, 
the manners, and the ideas of 
'different ages and nations. 
How intimately he had once 
been conversant with the more 
ornamental branches of learn* 
ing; in particular, with the 
works of the Roman, Greek, 
French, and Italian poets; ap- 
peared sufficiently from the hold 
which they kept of his memory, 
after all the different occupa- 
tions and inquiries in which his 
maturer faculties had been £m- 
j>loyed. In the English lan- 
guage, the Variety- bi poetical 
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pat^agcs which .he was hot ool 
accustomed to ceferta occasioi 
ally, but which he was able s 
repeat with correctness, appeal 
ed surprising even to thoi 
whose attention had never bca 
directed to more important a» 
quisitions. Afber a residence a( 
Oxford of seven years^ he rt 
turned, to Kirkaldy, and livti 
two years with his mother; 
engaged in study, but wkhottt 
any fixed plari for his future 
life. Jie had been originally 
destined for the church of Eng- 
land, and with that view bad 
been sent to Oxford ; but not 
finding the ecclesiastical profei* 
sion suitable to his taste, he 
chose to consult, in this instaoce, 
his own inclination, in prefet- 
^ce to the wishes of his 
friends ; and, abandoning it 
once all the schemes which 
their prudence had formed for 
him, he resolved t^ return te 
his own country, aod to limit 
his ambition to the uncertaia 
prospect of obtaining, in time^ 
some one of those moderate pr& 
ferments, to which literary a^ 
tainments lead in Scotland. Ii 
the year 1748, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Edinburgh, and during 
that and the following yean, 
read lectures on rhetoric an^ 
belles lettres, under the patroo* 
age of lord Kames. At what 
particular period his acquaint* 
ance with Mr. David Hume 
commenced, does not appear; 
but it seems to have grown in- 
to friendship, before the year 
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^52. It was a friendshipon both 
•des founded on the admiration 
if f^enius, and the love of sim- 
piUcity ; and which forms an i/i- 
ierest ing circum&tance in the 
iustory of each of these eminent 
Mirxi , from the ambition which 
both have shewn to record it 
to posterity. Ioi75l,hewas 
cWcted professor of logic in the 
vuivcTMcy of Gtasgorw ; and the 
year following, he was removed 
^to the professorship of moral 
philosophy in the same univer- 
sity, upon, the death of Mr. 
ThomasCrRigie,the immediate 
•uccessor of Dr. Hutcheson. In 
thift situation he remained thir- 
teen years ; a period he used 
frequently to loak back to, as 
the most osefiil and happy of 
his life.' It was indeed a situ- 
ation in which he was emf- 
Bently fitted to excel, and in 
which the daily labours of his 
profession were constantly re- 
calling his attention to his fa- 
vourite pursuits, and- familiariz- 
ing his mind to those import- 
ant speculations he was after- 
wards to communicate to the 
world. In this view, though 
it afforded, in the menn time, 
but a very narrow sctne for his 
ambition, it was probably in^ 
s^rumental, in no inconsiderable 
degtte, to the future eminence 
cf his literary character. Of 
' Mr. Smith's lectures while a 
I professor at Glasgow, no part 
has been preserved, excepting 
, what he himself published in 
Ihc Theory of Moral Scnii- 
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ment«, and in the Wealth of 
Nations. But while Mr. Smith 
was thus distinguishing himself 
by his zeal and ability as a pub- 
lic teacher, he was gradually 
laying the foundation of a more 
extensive reputation, by pre* 
paring for the press his system 
of morals, The first edition of 
this work appeared in 1759* 
under the title of "The Theory 
of MoralScmiments." Hither- 
to Mr. Smith had remained 
unkno%Yn to the world as an ao- 
tKor ; nor is it known that he 
made any trial of his powers in 
anonymous publications,except« 
ing in a perodical work called 
'* The Edinburgh Review," 
which was began in the year 
^7S5» by some gentlemen of 
distinguished abilities^ but 
which they were prevented by 
other engagements from carry, 
ing farther than the two first 
numbers. To this work Mr. 
Smith contributed a review of 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary of the 
Knglish language,, and also a 
letter, adresscd to the editors, 
containing some general obser- 
vations on the state of literature 
in the different countries of 
Europe. In the former of these 
papers, he points out some dc* 
fects in Dr. Johnson's plan, 
which he censures as not suffi« 
cicntly grammatical. " The 
different significationsof a word 
(he observes) are indeed collect 
ted; but tliey are seldom digest* 
ed into general classes, or rang- 
ed under the mtzaiog which 
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^.le word principally eXpraiKs.; 
and sufficient care is not taken , 
to distinguish the words appa- 
rently synonymous." To illus- 
trate this criticism, he copies 
from Dr. Johnson the articles 
But and HumotTf and opposes 
to them the same articles dt- 
gested agreeably to his own 
idea. The various significations 
of the word But are very nice- 
ty and happily discriminated. 
The other article does not seem 
to have been executed with 
equal care. The ohservatioos 
OD the state of learning in Ea- 
rope are written with ingenuity 
aad elegance ; but are chiefly | 
interesting, as they shew the j 
attention which the author had 
^iven to the philosophy and 
literature of the Continent, at a 
]jeriod when they were not much 
studied in the island. In the 
sftme volume wich the Theory x)f 
Moral Sentimenn, Mr. Smith 
{Published a Dissertation ** On 
the Origin of Languages, and 
on the different Genius of those 
which are original and com- 
pounded." After the publica- 
tion of the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, Mr. Smith remain- 
ed four years at Glasgow, dis- 
charging his official duties with 
vnabated vigour, and with in- 
creasing reputation. During 
that time, the f>lan of his lec- 
tures underwent a considerable 
change. His ethical doctrines, 
«f which he bad now published 
so valuable a part, occupied a 
much smaller portion of the 
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c6orsethan formerly; Ad ac 
cordingly, his attention was na* 
turally directed to a more com. 
plete illustration of the princi- 
ples of }orisprudence aad of 
political oconomy. Towards 
the end of 1763, Mr. Smith re- 
ceived an invitation from Mr. 
Charles Townseod to accom- 
pany the d«ke of Bucclcucb oa 
his travels ; and the liberal 
terms in which the f»r<q>osal 
was made to him, added to the 
strong desire he had felt of vl. 
siting the Continent of Europe, 
induced him to resign his office ^ 
at Glasgow. With the connec- 
tion which he was led to form 
in cense^uente of thb change in 
his situation, he had reaaoa to 
be satisfied in an uncommon 
degree, and he always spoke of 
it with pleasure and gratitude. 
To the public it was not perhaps 
a change equally fortunate ; at 
itinterrupte^l that studions lei- 
sure for which nature aecms to 
Iwrve destined him, and in wliich 
alone be «ould have hoped to 
accompliah those literary pro- 
jects which had flattered the 
ambition of his youthful genius. 
The alteration, however, which, 
frcAn this period, took place in 
bis habits, was not without its 
advantages. He had hitherto 
lived chiefly within the walls of 
an university; and although to a 
mind like hisj^the observation 
of human nature on the small* 
est scale is sufficient to convey 
a tolerably 'just conception of 
w)iat passes on the great ihea- 
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'tfeofthe world, yet it is nottobe 
doubted, that the yariety of 
sbches through which he after* 
-^ards passed, must have enrich- 
ed' his tnind with many new 
ideas, and corrected many of 
those misapprehensions of life 
and manners which the best 
<)e8riptions of them can scarcely 
fail to convey. After leaving 
Olaftgow, Mr. Smith joined the 
duke bf Buccleuch at London 
€arly Va tht year 1764, and set 
out with him for the Continent 
in the month of March follow- 
iug. At Dover they were met 
by sir James Macdonald, who 
accompanied them to Paris, and 
with whom Mr. Smith laid the 
fbundationofafriendship,which 
he always mentioned with great 
sensibility, and of which he of- 
ten lamented the short duration. 
The panegyrics with which the 
memory of this accomplished 
and amiable person has been 
honoured by so many distin- 
guished characters in the differ- 
ent countries of Rurope, are a 
proof how well fitted his talents 
were to tommand general ad- 
miration. The esteem in which 
his abilities and learning were 
held by Mr. Smith; is a testi- 
mony to his extraordinary merit 
of still superior value. Mr. 
Hume, too, seems, in this in- 
stance, to have partaken of his 
friend's enthusiasm. " Were 
you and T together, (says he in 
a letter to Mr. South,) wc 
should shed tears at present for 
the death of po<>r sir Jatnes 
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Macdohald. We coul4 hni 
possibly have suiTered a greatei*' 
loss than in that valuable youn^ 
man." In this first visit to 
Paris, the duke of Buccleuch- 
and Mr. Smith eif^ployed only 
ten or twelve days^ after which 
they proceeded to Thoulouse^ 
whete they fixed their residence 
for eighteen months; andwhere^* 
in adittioD tb the pleasure of art 
agreeable society, Mr* Smith 
hdd an opportunity of correcting 
and extending his inforn[iatioit 
cohcerning the internal policy 
of France, by the intimacy in 
which he lived with some of 
the principal persons of the 
Parliament. From Thoulouse 
they werit, by a pretty extensive 
tour^ through the south of 
France to Geneva. Here they 
passed two months. The lattf 
earl Stanhope, for whose learn* 
ing atxl worth Mr. Smith en« 
tertained a sincere respect, wat 
then ail inhabitant of that re- 
public. About Christmas 1 765, 
they returned to Paris, and re- 
mained there till October fo|* 
lowing. The society in which 
Mr. Smith spent these tea 
months, may be conceived from 
the advantages, he enjoyed, id 
consequence of the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Hume. Turgot, 
Quesnai, Nccker, d'Alembert, 
Helvetius, Marmofitel, Ma-« 
dame Riccoboni, were among 
the number of his acquaintan- 
ces ; and some of them he con* 
tinued ever afterwards to reck- 
on amoDg his friends. From 
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Madame d'Anvillc, the re- 
spectable mntber o£ the late ex- 
cellent and much lamented duke 
' of Rochefoucauld, he received 
many attentions, which he al- 
ways recollected with particu- 
lar gratitude. It \h much to be 
regretted, that he preserved no 
journal of this very interesting 
period of his.history ; and such 
was his aversion to tvtite letters, 
that it is scarcely supposed any 
memorial of it exists in his cor- 
respondence with his friends. 
The extent and accuracy of his 
memory, in which he was e- 
qualled by few, made it of lit- 
tle consequence to himself to re- 
cord in writing what he heard 
or saw ; and from his anxiety 
before, his death to destroy all 
the papers in his possession, he 
seems to have wished, that no 
materials should remain for his 
biographers, but what w6re fur- 
nished by the lasting monuments 
of his genius, and the exemplary 
worth of his private life. Mr. 
Smith was well khown to M. 
Qucsnai, the profound and ori- 
ginal author of the Economical 
'i able ; a man (according to 
Mr. Smith's account of him) 
" of the greatest modesty and 
simplicity ;" and whof^e system 
of political economy he has pro* 
nounccd, " with all its imper- 
fections,*' to be " the nearest 
approximation to the truth that 
has yet been published on the 
principles of that very impor- 
tant science." If he had nor 
been prevented by Quesnai'o | 
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death, Mr. Smith had once az^ 
intention (as he told him* 
self) to have inscribed to him 
his »« Wealth of Nations." It 
was not, however, merely the 
distinguished men who about 
this period fixed so splendid an 
aera in the literary history of 
France, that excited Mr, Smith'f 
curiosity while he remained in 
Paris. His acquaintance with 
the polite literature both of an- 
cient smd modern times was 
extensive; andamidst his various 
occupations, he had never ne- 
glected to cultivate a tane for 
the fine arts ;-^less, it is pro- 
bable, with ^ view to^the pecu- 
liar enjoyments they convey, 
(though he was by no means 
without sensibility to their 
beauties), than on accoatit of 
their connection with the gene- 
ral principles of the human 
mind ; to an examination of 
which they affordthe mostpleas- 
ing of all avenues. To those 
who speculate on this very de- 
licate subject, a comparison of 
the modes of taste that prevail 
among, different nations, affords 
a valuable collection of facts; 
and Mr. Smith, who was al- 
ways disposed to ascribe^to cus- 
tom and fashion their full share 
in regulating the opinions of 
mankind with respect to beau- 
ty, may naturally be supposed to 
have availed himself of cv^ry 
opportunity which a foreign 
country afforded him of illustra- 
ting his former theories. In 
October 1766, the dijke of Uuc- 
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i^teach returned to London, 
^he jetircment in which Mr. 
Smith passed his next ten years, 
formed a striking contraitt lo the 
Unsettled mode of life he had 
%^n for some time accustomed 
to, but was 80 congenial to his 
natural disposition, and to his 
iirst habtrs, that it was with the 
utmost difficulty he was ever 
persuaded to leave it. During 
the whole of this period, (with 
the exception of a few visits to 
Edinburgh and London), he re- 
mained with his mother at Kirk- 
aldy ; occupied habitually in in- 
tense study, but unbending his 
mind at timfcs in the company 
'of »ome of his old school-feliows, 
whose ** sober wishes,*' had at- 
tached them to the place of their 
birth. In the society of such 
Vnen, Mr, Smith deiig'htcd ; and 
^o them he was endeared, not | 
'only by his simple and unassuni- 
Jng manners, but by the per- 
fect knowledge they all posses- 
sed of t'lose domestic virtues 
which had distinguished him 
from his infancy. Mr. Hume, 
vrho (as he tells us himself) 
corfsidered " a town as the true 
scene for a man of letters,'* 
tnade many attempts to seduce 
him from his retirement, in a 
fetter^ dated in 177a, he urges 
^lini to pass some time with 
\iim in Edinburgh. " I shall 
hot take any excuse from your 

Elate of hcaiiii, which 1 suppose 
inly a subterfuge invented by 
lodolcncc and love of solitude.. 
Indeed, my dear Mr. Saiid), i^ [ 

!• f » 
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ybn contiotie to hearken td 
complaints of this • nature, yoa 
will cut yourself out entirely 
from human society, to the 
great loss of both parties.** In 
another letter, dated in 1769, 
from his house in James's court, 
(which coiiimanded a prospect 
of the Firth of Forth, and of the 
coast of Fife), " I am glad (says 
he) to have come within sight 
of yon ? but as I would also 
be within speaking terms of 
you, I wish we could concert 
measures for that purpose. I 
am mortally sick at sta, and re^- 
gard with horror and a kind of 
hydrophobia the great gulph 
that lies between us. I am also 
tired of travelling, as much as 
you ought" naturally to be of 
staying at home. I therefore 
propose to you to come hither, 
And pass some days with me in 
this solitude. I want to know 
wbat you hsive been doing, and 
propose to exact a rigorous ac- 
count of the method in which 
you ha*e employed yourself 
during yoiir retreat. I am po- 
sitive you arc in thfe virrong in 
many of your speciihtions, es- 
pecially where you have the 
misfortune to-diflfer froni me. 
All these are reasons for our 
meeting, and I wish you would 
make me some reasonable pro- 
posal for that purpose. There 
is so habitation on the island of 
Inchkcitii, otherwise I should 
challenge you to meet me on 
that spot, and neither of us ever 
to leave the place, till we Vircrc 
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fullj agreed on all points of 
coDtrovcrfty. I expect Genial 
Conway here to morrow, whom 
I shall attend to Ruseneath,and 
I shall remain there a few days. 
On my return, I iiope to fin4«a 
letter from you containing a 
bold acceptance of this de- 
fiance;*' At length (in the be- 
gining of the year 1776) Mr. 
Smith accounted to the world 
for his long retreat, by the pub- 
lication of of h)s *f Inquiry into 
the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations.'* He receiv- 
ed a letter of congratulation) on 
this event from Mr. Humef It 
is dated ist April 1 776, (about 
six mouths before Mr. Huipe's 
death) ; and dificoviers an ami- 
able solicitude about his friend's 
literary fame. ** Dear Mr. 
Smith, I sm much pleased with 
your performance, and the per- 
nsal of it has taken nne from a 
state of great anxiety. It was a 
work of so much expectation, by 
yourself, by your friends, and by 
the public, that I trembled for 
its appearance; but am now 
much relieved. Not but that 
the reading of it necessarily re- 
f^uires so much attention, and 
the public is disposed to give so 
little, that I shall still doubt for 
some time of its being at first 
yery popular. But it has depth 
and solidity of acuteness, and is 
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SO much illustrated by conos 
facts, that it must at last tah 
the public retention, h is |iri> 
bably much improved by yoa; 
last abode in London. If pi 
were here at my fire-side, I 
should dispute some of yov 
principles ^ ■ But these, scd t 
hundred other points, are fit 
only to be discussed in cooto^ 
satioOf I hope it will be sooo; 
for 1 am in a very ba'd state of 
health, snd cannot afford a locf 
delay." About two years after 
the publication of" The Wcihi 
of Nations," Mr. Smith wai ap. 
pointed one of the Comm>$sioo« 
ers of hi A majesty's Customs in 
Scotland; a prefertnent whidi, 
in his esn mat ion « derived 30 ad* 
ditional value, from its bein( 
bestowed on him at tbereqneft 
of the duke oi Bucclcuch. The 
greater part of these two years 
he passed at London, in a so- 
ciety too extensive and varied to 
afFurd him an opportunity of 
indulging his taste for siQdy. 
His rime, however, was not lost 
to himself; for much of it was 
spent with some of the first 
names in English literstorc. 
Of these no unfavourable speci- 
men is preserved by Dr. Bar- 
nard, inhiswellknown " Vcric^ 
Addressed to sir Joshua Rcynoitif 
and his fricud^t. * 



If I have thoughts, and can't express 'em^ 
ivibbon shall teach me how to dress 'en 
In words select and terse ; 
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Jonei teach me modesty dnd Orcctv, 
Smith how to think. Burke how to speak,' 
And Dcauclerc to converse. 



In consequence of Mr. Smith*s 
-appointment to the Board of 
•Custom*, he removed, in 1778, 
to Edinburgh, where he spent 
the last twelve years of his life ; 
enjoying an affluence which was 
more th^n equal to all Yih 
tyrants ; and what was to him 
of stiU greater value, the pro- 
sptcc of passing the remainder 
of his days among the compa- 
nions of his youth. His mo- 
ther, who, though now in ex- 
treipe old age, si ill possessed a 
•considerable degree of health, 
and retained all her faculties 
tinimpaired, accompanied him 
ro town ; and his CQusin Miss 
Douglas, (who had formerly 
been a member of his family at 
Glasj^ov/, and" for whom he had 
always feft the affection of a 
brother), while she divided with 
him those tender attentions 



it IS impossible to reflect oq the 
time they con<;umed, without 
lamenting that if had not beeft 
employed in labours more pro- 
fitable to the world, and morer 
equal to his mind. During the 
first" years of his residence in this 
city, his studies seemed to be 
entirely suspended ; and his 
passion for lewers served only to 
amuse his leisure, and to ani- 
mate his con vera jt ion. The 
infirmities of age, of which he 
very early began to feel the ap- 
proaches, reminJed him at last, 
when it was too late, of what 
he yet owed to the public, and 
to his own fame. The princi- 
pal materials of the work! 
which he had announced, had 
been loug ago collected ; and 
little j)robably was wanting, but 
a few yea»"s\»fhe.\ith and retire- 
ment, to bestow ou them that 



• which her aunt's infirmities re- 1 systematical arrangement ifi 
-quired, relieved him of a charge 1 which he delighted ; and the 
for which he was peculiarly iU j ornaments of that flowing, and 

apparently artless style, which 
he had studiously cultivated, but 
which, after all his experience 
in compo-^iifon, he adjustec', 
with extreme difficulty, to his 
own taste. The death of hismo- 
therini78>|,whichwasfollov^d. 



qualified, by her friendly super 
intendence of his domestic ceo 
nomy. Th-j change ia his ha- 
bits which his renioval to Edin- 
burgh produced, was not equal- 
ly fAvourable to his li:c*rary 
tiursuits. The duties of his 



office, thoi\gh they required but by that of A-Iiss Douglas in 



iiftle exertion of ihouj'ht, were 
yet sufficient to waste liis spirits, 
and to. dissipate his .utc^iuiun ; 
and now thit th cur-.'^r iscbscJ; 

ri3 



17S8, contributed it is probable 
to frustrate these projects. 
They had been the objects of 
his ufrsc'yluzi for mors than sii- 



tf y^ars; and in their society 
he had enjoyed from his infan- 
cy, all that he ever knew of the 
endearroents of a family. He 
vfM now alone, and helpless ; 
ftnd chough he bore - his loss 
with equanimity, and regained 
apparently his former cheerful- 
ness, yet his health and strength 
gradually declined till the pe- 
riod of his death, which hap- 
pened in July X790, about two 
y^ears affer that of his cousin, 
and six after that of his mother. 
His last illness, which arose 
from a chronic obstruction in 
his bowels, was lingering and 
painful ; but had every consola- 
tion to sooth it which he could 
derive' from the tenderest syni- 
pathy of his friends, and from 
the complete resignation of his 
own mind. A few days before 
his death, finding his end ap- 
proach rapidly, he gave or- 
ders to destroy all his mana- 
scripts, excepting some detached 
essays, which he entrusted to 
the care of his executors ; and 
they were according^Iy commit- 
ted to the flames. The execu- 
tors of his will, were Dr. BUck 
and Dr. Hutton ; with whom 
he had long lived in habits of 
the most intimate and cardial 
friendship ; and who, to the 
many other testimonies which 
they bad given him of their af- 
fection, added the mournful 
office of witnessing his last mo- 
ments. 
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was horn in the old bouse of 
Dalquhurn, near the modero 
village of Reoton« in the parish 
of Cardross, in 1 731. la hii 
early childhood, Smollet dtsco* 
vered the most promising indi- 
cations of a lively wit and vigo- 
rous understanding. He was 
instructed in the rudiments of 
classical learning at the school 
of Dumbarton. After the or- 
dinary course of school educa- 
tion, he was removed to Glas- 
gow, where he prosecuted bh 
studies with diligence and suc- 
cess, proportioned to his oppor- 
tunities of improvement. Ifl 
Glasgow he formed an mtiin»- 
cy with som^ students of medi- 
cine, which, more than any pre- 
dilection for the study, decer- 
mined him to embrace the pro- 
fession of physic, and, by tbesil- 
vice of his relations, be wis pst 
apprentice to Mr. John Gordoa, 
a surgeon of extensive practice 
in that city. During his ap- 
prenticeship, he studied anato- 
tomy and medicine under the 
different professors of the uni- 
versity. Thtir lectures, how- 
ever, did not engross his whole 
attention. He found leisure to 
cultivate the study of the belles 
lettres and poetry; and foond 
opportunities also of enlarginjg 
his knowledge of the characters 
of mankind ; which afterwards 
became his favourite study on a 
larger theatre. At GUsgoty, 
Dr. Moore informs us, be be- 
gan to direct the ciJge of Itii 
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^o^lah satire a^^aiast such greefi 
^auty shoots of affeccation 
rtdicuie as the soil prodn- 
<1^ One of his jUTenile frolics 
M Khtts related by that writer : 
** On a winter evening, when 
^b« streets were cover<;d with 
iBraew, Smollett happened to be 
•4rfft«»aged in' a snow-ball fight 
enrich a few boys of his own age. 
,Ajnoog his as!»ociatcs was the 
sfcpprentice of that surgeon who 
•%A supposed to have been deli> 
«\eated under the name of Crab 
«a *" Roderick Random.** He 
entered his shop whale his ap. 
f>reDtice was in (he heat uf the 
«£ng^ement. On the return 
4of the latter, the master remon- 
scrated severely with him for 
^ts negligence in quitting the 
ahop. The youth excused him- 
self by saying* that while he 
iffzs employed in making up a 
fjrescription, a fellow had hit 
him with a snow^ball ; and that 
he had been in pursuit of the 
delinqoent. ** A mighty pro* 
bable story, truly,*' said the 
master in aa ironical tone; ** I 
wonder how long I should stand 
here,'* added he, ^ before it 
. would enter into any mortal's 
head to throw a snow- ball at 
me.**— While he wai holding 
his head erect, with a most 
scornful air, he received a very 
severe blow in the face by a 
sDow-ball. Smollett, who stood 
concealed behind the pillar at 
the shpp-door, had heard the 
dialogue, and peiceiving tha^ 
his t'uuijuuioii waft p'lzzicd f^ 
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an answer, he cKUicated hlq^ 
by a repartee e<;^ttaUy smart and 
mpnft,*^ While he attended 
the anatomical and medical lec« 
tures io the unWersity, and had 
already produced tome verses 
that met with a very favourabbs 
reception MMng his compau* 
ions, he was tempted to try hia 
powers in dramatic poetry, and 
wrote a tragedy, founded on 
the affecting circumstances re- 
lated by Buchanan of the assasi- 
nation of Tamea I. of Scotland. 
This tragedy, which he after- 
wards published under the title 
of »* The Regicide," may be 
justly regarded as aa extraordi- 
nary production, at so early a 
period i>f his life. Smollett was 
now in the eighteenth year of 
his age, and had hitherto been 
maintained in a decent maun«r 
by his grandfather, who, ha4 
he lived, would in all probabi- 
lity have continued to support 
and push him forward in the 
world. At his death, which 
happened about this period, he 
was in an unfortunate situatioo, 
for it was found that he had 
made little or no provision for 
the children of his youngest 
son. At the age of nineteen, 
his apprenticeship being finish- 
ed, and, having gone through 
the u^ual course of anatomy and 
medicine in the university, he 
determined to leave Scotiaod, 
aod try bis fortune in London, 
the great field o.f genius and 
exertion. He set out, accor** 
dinglyitg soiicit employ tueat ii^ 
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the army or the uavy, and to 
bring his tragedy open the 
stage, with no other helps than 
a sttjall sum of money, a very 
large assortmeiit of letters of 
recommendation, the fruitful 
i^esources of a mind stored with 

- professional knowledge and ge- 
neral literature, a rich vein of 
humour, a lively imagination, 
and an engaging person and ad- 
dress. On his arrival in l^on- 
don, hia tragedy, he tells us, 
^ith some recommendations 
from his literary friends, " was 
taken into the protection of one 
of those little fellows who are 
sometimes ealleJ great men, 
and, like other orphans, neglec- 
ted accordingly." Having pro- 
Cured the situation of surgeon '^s 
mate in a ship of the line, he 
entered oo board one of the 
hrgeat ships of the fleet, in the 

- f^nfortunate expedition to Car- 
thagena, under admiral Ver- 
non and general Wcntworth, 
in 1 74 1,. of which he published 
a brief but spirited account in 
his Roderick Random, and af- 
terwards a more circumstantial 
narrative, distinguished by a- 
cuteness of observation and 
dej^th of reflection, in a ^^ Com- 
pendium of V^Ages,** in 7 vols. 
iinio, 1756. Smollett conti- 
nued only a short time in the 
service of the navy, being soon 
disgusted with the drudgery to 
which his professional duty ex- 
posed him; and although he 
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I had a certainty of being 
moted, he quitted the service 
the West ludies, and resided 
for some time in the islaoci cf 
Jamaica, where he first becaaae 
acquainted with Antie Lascelle^ 
a beautiful and accomplisHcdr 
v;oman, whom he afterwards 
married. He returned to Loa- 
don in 1746, after the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, by tt»e 
memorable victory* obtained 
over the rebels by the duke of 
Cumberland at Cullodeo. The 
accounts circulated at that tinse 
in England bl the excessive se- 
verities exercised upon the 
Hrghtassders after the battle^ 
though probably exaggeraiecTr 
excited his honest inciignatioa i 
ideas of national independence 
arose ih hts mind, and he ex- 
pressed bis resentment .of his 
country's fate in his pathetic 
and sublime ode, *^ The tears of 
Sco^and." Some copies of this 
ode, which consisted originally 
of six stanzas, having been im- 
prudently circulated in I.oodoa^ 
with the mmt of the author, 
his friends, thinking it nnight 
offend the leaders of the Whig 
party, advised him to suppress 
it, or conceal hia being the au- 
thor; but the caution of his 
advisers made him avow it more 
openly; and after the remon- 
strances to suppress it he added 
the seventb sunzn, heginniL^ 
as follows' : 
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While the warm blood bedews my vetQ8» 
And unimpair'd remembrance reigns^ 
Kesentment of my C.ounrrj's fat;e 
Within my filial hrc[ast shall beat. 



%n aptumn 1746, Smollett be* 
^an his literary career, and pub- 
lished his ** Advice, a Satire/*'- 
in ^tow The plan of thi« per- 
formance is similar to that of 
•one of Pope's satires; a dia- 
logue is supposed to be carjied 
<on between the Poet and his 
Friend, who is represented as 
^ving iiim advice, to which he 
answers with great spirit, and, 
^n his replies, attacks, with all 
the severity of Juvenal, several 
individuals of rank and fortiine* 
who were suspected of some of 
the most odious vices of the 
itimes. Soon after the appear- 
ance of this satire, he wrote 
for Mr. "Rich, at that time 
manager of Covent Garden 
theatre, an bpera, intituled 
** Alceste ;'* but a dispute tak- 
ing place between the author 
AHil the manager, it was never 
acted, nor printed* The music 
to this opera was composed by 
Handel, who finding tliat no 
use was to be made of it, after- 
wards adapted it to Dryden's 
lesser •* Ode for St Cecilia's 
Day.** About the beginning 
of the year 1747, he published 
his " Reproof, a Satire,*' in 4to, 
a second part of the former, and 
written with equal energy of 
/expression, andacrimony of cen- 
furc. At this period, his ten- 
iter attachment for Miss Las- 



celles, which began in the inl- 
and of Jamaica, and had been 
endeared by a long reciprocal 
afTectiojB, was at length reward- 
ed by the possession of her hand* 
and the expectation of a fortune 
ofjoool. in West Indian pro- 
perty« He now hired a genteel 
house, and lived in a style o£ 
elegance aud hospitality, agree- 
able to his own disposition, and 
suitable to the taste and educa* 
} tiun of his wife, in expectation 
of receiving the fortune that 
belonged to her, of which, how* 
ever, he obtained liufe or no- 
thing; after a vezatioij^ and ex- 
pensive litigation, wbi^h inii« 
paired her constitution, natu- 
fally delicate^ and involved him 
in considerable pecuniary diffi- 
culties. He again had recourse 
to his pen for subsistence, and 
in the year J 748 published his 
** Adventures of Roderick Ran- 
dom," in z vols i2mo ; a work 
replete with humour and enter- 
tainment, which had a rapid 
and extensive sale, and brought 
him both reputation aud mo- 
ney. This novel was supposed* 
at the time of its appearance, to 
contain the real history of the 
autlior's life, the incidents and 
characters only altered and dis- 
guised in some circumstances, 
to prevent application being 
made to himself or his ac^uaij^t^ 
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loto an intended assassluatlon ;| 
^nd a prosecution in the King's 
Bench commenced accordingly. 
Of that iotentioii he was bo^ 
nourably acquitted, by the good 
sense of an » English jury, who, 
xn spite of the misrepresent a* 
iionh of malice, distinguished 
between a premeditated assauU, 
and the sudden impulse of a 
gentleman in repelling unpro- 
voked rudeness. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1755, Smollett 
published, upon the encourage- 
ment of a liberal »ubscription, 
a new trahfilation of ^* Tlie His- 
tory of the renowned Don Qulx- 
otte, from the Spanish of ^li- 
guel de Cervantes SaaveJra, 
with sc>ne account of the Au- 
thor 8 life ; illustrated with 28 
new i:opperpIates, designed by 
Hayman, and engraved by the 
t»est artists,** in 2 vols 4to. Im. 
mediately on his translation of 
" Don Quixottc*' being finished, 
Smollett made a journey, which 
he had long meditated, to hi« 
native country, to visit his mo- 
ther, who then resided with her 
daughter Mrs* Telfcr, at Scot«- 
ton in Peeblesshire. On his 
arrival, he was introduced to 
Ms mother as a gentleman from 
the West Indies, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with her son. 
The better to support his as- 
sumed character, he cndeavour- 
td to preserve a very serious 
Countenance* approaching to a 
frown ; but, while his mother's 
eyes w.ere rivetted on his coun- 
tenance, he could not refrain 
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from smiling. She immcdlx^ 
ly sprung frooi her chair, aoC 
throwing her arms around bs 
neck, exclaimed, '* Ah, my soot 
my son f I have found yrou A 
last r" She afterwards told him^ 
that if he had kept his asstcfe 
looks, and conciDued to gfam^ 
he might have escaped dctcctioa 
sOiiie time longer ^ '* but your 
old roguish smile" added s&(» 
" betrayed yoti at oftce.*' Before 
he returned to England, he vi- 
sited various parts of hi:s aativr 
country, particularly the city of 
Glasgow, the scene of his ear^y 
friendships and boyish pastincs 
where he spent two days with 
Dr. Moore, and some of his old 
companions. On his arrival ia 
London, Smollet was prevailed 
upon to undertake the chief di- 
rection of the " Critical Re- 
view," a new literary journ^ 
which commenced in Jonaary 
1756. Soon after the. com- 
mencement of the ** Criticaf 
Review,*' he publi^ied, with- 
out his name^** A Compendium 
of Authentic and Entertaining 
Voyages, digested in a chrono- 
logical series; the whole ex- 
hibiting* a clear view of tlie 
Customs, Manners, Religion, 
governQfientj commerce, and m- 
t^ural history, of most nations 
of the known world," in 7 vob. 
l2mo. In the year X 75 7, at a 
period of national disaster, 
Smollet, indignant at the pu>:!< 
lanimous conduct of (he miiu- 
stry, and the disgrace of the 
British arms, wr uic '* The R> 
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J^rlss^^ or the Tart of Old Eng» 
£ind,*' an after-piece of two 
acts, designed to rouse the war- 
like spirit of the nation, and to 
point the Ten^eance of his 
coantrymen against their fives. 
In the beginning of die year 
I75g, Smollett gave to' the 
vrorld his** Complete History 
of England, deduced from the 
de<tcent of Julius Cassiar, to the 
treaty of Air^Ia-ChapclIc, 174^, 
containing the transactions f)f 
one thousand three hundred 
and three yeanr,*' in > vols 4to. 
It ha» been declared, and R^ver 
ctmtradicted, that this work 
vras composed' and finished for 
press in fourteen months;- an 
effort to which nothing but the 
most distinguished abilities and 
the most vigorous application 



•« Critical Review" was so un- 
guardedly severe, that admiral' 
Knowles commenced a prose- 
cution against the printer. A 
sentence being about to be pro- 
nounced against the printer in 
consequence of this, Smollett 
gallantly stood forth, avowed' 
himself the writer of the stric- 
tures in question ,^and offered 
the admiral any satisfaction he 
might demand. A prosecution 
was, now immediately commen- 
ced agtiinst our author, and he 
was fikred'xn lool. and sentenced 
to three months imprisonment 
in *the King's Bench prison. 
While SmoHett was in confine- 
ment, he was consoled for the 
temporary deprivation of lit>er- 
ty, by the cordial attachment of 
his friends, who tisited him 



could have been equal. The I freqtiently f and his abilities 

were exercised in writing his 
»« Adventures of Sir Launcclot 



work was reprinted the year 
following in 8vo. Smol let's 
connection^ with the " CritieaV 
Review,*' involved him in- avr 
unfortunate dispute with Ad» 
niral Knowles. 'A secret ex- 
pedition against Rochefort had 
been planned in 1757, under 
sir John' Mordaont. The ex- 
pedition failed, and the com- 
mander in chief was- tried by a- 
c»urt-martiai, for disobey fng 
his instructions. In the pro- 
ceedings on the trial,- some 
blame was imputed to adtritral 
Knowles, and he published a 
pamphlet in his own vindica- 
tion. On this pamphlet, and 
the character of the admiral, 



Greaves.** This novel was first 
printed in dct'ched portions, 
m the ^ British Magazine** for 
1760 and 176 1, and afterwards 
published in 2 vols, izmo 176^. 
This year the publication of the 
modern part of the " Universal 
Hhtery'* made its appearance, 
in which Smollett is supposed 
to have contributed the histo- 
ries of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. In 1761 he published, 
in detached numbers, the first 
volume of his ** Coptinuation of 
the History of England," which 
was composted in 4 vols S'vo. in 
176a, and a fifth volume in 



the writer of the article in the I X765, which brought down the 
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hisfory to that period. In thla 
xindertakingt Smollett encoun- 
tered the difficulties inseparable 
from the historian who relates 
present transactions. But, while 
he incurred the resentment of 
individala and parties, by the 
manly freedom with which he 
characterised and described 
them, he convinced his friends, 
by the liberality of his praise, 
that his gratitude was as warm 
as any other of his passions* 
Among the men of genius who 
iiuurishcd in the reigxi of George 
II, he mentions Mr. Garrick in 
the following terms : *' The 
exhibitions of tlie stage were 
improved to the most exquisite 
entertainment, by the talents 
and m^.iagement of Garrick, 
who greatly sufpassed ail his 
predecessors of this, and perhaps 
every other nation, in his ge- 
nius for acting, in the sweetness 
and variety of his tones, the ir- 
resistible magic of his eye, the 
iire tnd vivacity of his action, 
the elegance of his attitude, and 
the whole pathos of expression." 
Mr. Garrick having expressed 
his sense of this panegyric m a 
letter to Mr. Smollct, accom- 
panying a present of his " Win- 
ter's Tale,** Jie repeats the pub- 
lic declaration of iiis sentiments 
in still stronger terms, in the 
following letter to Mr. Garrick, 
diited CiieUea, January 27, 176a. 
" I this mornui»r received your 
\] VVim«t'i Tale/' and am a- 
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grccably flattered by this irsk 
of your attention. What 1 ha^e 
said of Mr. Garrick in tk 
" History of England," vras, I 
protest, the langnagre of my 
heart. I shall rejoice if he 
thinks I have done him bare!y 
justice. I am sure the public 
will think I have done no more 
than justice. In giving a short 
sketch of the liberal ares, I could 
not, with any propriety, forbear 
mentioning a gentleman se emi- 
nently distinguished by a gentus 
that has no rival. Besides, I 
thought it was ft duty incum- 
bent on mc in particular, to 
make a public Btonemeiit» in a 
work of truth, for wrongs done 
him in- a work of fiaion." Oo 
the publication of <* The Ros* 
ciad," in 1761, without the 
name of the author, the writer 
of that article in the " Critical 
Review" pronounced an unfa* 
vourabie judgment on the per- 
formance, and dropped an insi-v 
nuation, that Mr. Colman and 
Mr. iiioyd were concerned in 
writing it ; a hiot founded on 
misinformation. Mr. Colman 
and Mr. Lloyd took the alarm, 
and solemnly denied the charge 
in the public papers. Church- 
iU sec his name to the second 
edition ; and, suspecting SmoI« 
lett to be the writer ol the of- 
fensive article in the Review, 
retaliated with ;great spinr, iu 
the ** Apology to the Criucai 
Reviewers." 
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Whence could arise this luii^hty critic spleen. 

The Mase a triflcr, And her theme so mean ? 

What had 1 done, that angry Heaven should send 

The bitterest foe where most I wished a friend i 

Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name, 

And hail'd the honours of thy matchless fame. 

For me let hoary Fielding bite the ground, 

So nobler Pickle stand superbly bound. 

From Livy's temples tear th' historic crown, 

Which, with iD9re justice, blooms upon thine own, 8c(;, 



It appears, however, Churchill 
V'-as mistaken iii bis suspicion ; 
for SnioUetc, hearing that Mr. 
Cclman had also accused him 
«f>f having made an atuck on his 
'jnoral character in the ** Criti- 
cal Review," exculpated him- 
self from the charge in the fol- 
lowiag letter to Mr. Oarrick, 
dated Chelsea, April ^,1761. 
** 1 see Mr. Colman has taken 
offence at the article in the 
." Critical Review" which treats 
vf the " Rosciad," and t under- 
atand be suspected me to be the 
author of that article. Had fit 
asked me the question, I should 
have freely told him 1 was Aot 
the author ef the offensive arti- 
cle, and readily contributed to 
any decent scheme which might 
have been proposed for his sa- 
tisfaction I But, as he has ap- 
pealed to the public, 1 shall 
leave him and the real author 
to settle the affair between 
themsdvtrs, and content myself 
with declaring to yuu, and that 
upon my honour, that I did not 
write one word upon the " Ro- 
sciad," and that X have no ill 
wUl. nor envy to Mr. Colman, 



, whom I have always respected 
as a man of Kenins, and whose. 
genius I shall always be ready 
and pleased to acknowledge, 
either in private or in public. 
I envy no man of merit ; ^nd I 
can safely say, I do not even 
repine at the success of those 
who have no merit. I am old 
enough to have seen and observ- 
ed, that we are all the play- 
things of fortune, and that it 
depends upon something as in- 
significant and precarious as the 
tossing Bp of a halfpenny, whe- 
ther a man rises to affiocnee and 
honours, or continues to hi$ dy- 
ing day struggling with the dif- 
ficulties and disgraces of life. 
1 desire to live qiiietly with all 
mankind, and, if possible, to be 
upon good terms with all thos^ 
who have diltinguished them- 
selves by their merit.**— The 
commencement of the reign of 
his present majesty had Dcen 
attended with tne introduction 
of the earl of Bute to the mi- 
nistry ; and on the 29th of May 
1 762, he was appointed first 
commissioner of the Treasury, 
aad assumed the management 
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of pabllc affairs. The new tnl- 
nUter, oot posiesting the confi- 
dence of the people^ found ic 
aecessary to employ some able 
writers to reconcile th£ public 
to his eleYatioD, and to defend 
the measurs of hi» administra- 
tion. Amonf( others, <SmolIett 
was prerailed upon to palliate 
the steps which had 4ed to his 
advancement ; and, on the day 
<cf his patron's piomotioa, he 
published the first number of a 
•weekly paper, intituled *^The 
Briton \* and did what he could 
to obviate that particular objec- 
tion which bad so much weight 
with the mukitude at that pe- 
riod, and which was unsor- 
mpuotable,— that he was a na- 
tive of Scotland. Sooq after 
the publication of ** The Bri- 
ton," Mr. Wilkes happened to 
be in a company, wber« it was 
asserted that lord Bute had en- 
gaged Smollett to conduct that 
paper, on which he observed, 
After having distributed a- 
mong his adherents all the pla- 
CCS under government, his lord- 
ship is deternuned to monopo- 
lize the wit also.*' To encoun- 
ter " Tike Briton," Mr. Wilkes 
published '* The North Briton," 
which in the end entirely rout- 
ed its antagonise, and dissolved 
the friendship which bad long 
subsisted betwcqn our author 
and that gentleman. In the 
year 1763, Smollett permitted 
his name to appear, in* conjunc- 
tion with that of the Rev. T. 
f raocklifl and pitkvs, to a ira&fr> 
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lation of the wodcs of Voltairr, 
with notes historiUl and criti- 
cal, in 47 vols. i2mo, to whick 
it is most probable he gave bat 
little assistance. His name also 
appears to a popular compilatioQ 
published about this'time, inti- 
tuled, " The Present State of 
all Nations, cootainxng a Geo* 
graphical,Natnra],€ommercial, 
and Political History of all the 
Countriesof the known Work),*' 
in 8 volt. 8vo ; but little of it, 
it is probable, was done by his 
own hand. At this time Smol- 
lett lost his only daughter, who 
died in the 15th year of her 
age. This domestic calamity, 
and the bad state of his own 
health, considerably impaired 
by a sedentary life, deunained 
him for a ivhile to leave Eng^ 
land. Accordingly, in June 
1763 he went abroad, and con- 
tinued in France and Italy aboot 
two years. Soon after his re- 
turn, in 1766, he published his 
'* Travels throng France and 
Italy, containing Observations 
on Character, Customs, Eeli* 
gion, Government," &c. in % 
vols. 8vo, in a series of letters. 
In the course of his travels, 
Smollett seems to have laboured 
under a. constant fit of ill hu- 
mour, and his letters afford a 
melancholy proof of the influ- 
ence of bodily pain over the 
best disposition. In one of his 
letters he thus vrrites : ** With 
respect to the famous Venus 
Pontta, commonly called dt Me* 
d'uis^ I believe I ought to be ea; 
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tirely silent, or at least conceal 
my real scntftneuts, which will 
otherwise appear equalhf absurd 
«and presumptuous. It must be 
"want of taste that prevents my 
feeling that enthnsiastic admi*- 
'ration with which others are 
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tttre.«*«»T popped upon Smelfuni' 
gU8 again at ryriti, in his return 
home, and a sad tahr of sorrow- 
ful adventures he had to tell, 
wherein be spoke of moving 
accidents by flood and iieid, aitd 
of the cannibals which each 



inspired at sight of this statue, other eat: the Anthropophagi 
} cannot help thinking there is '—He had been flayed alive, and 



'iio beauty in the features of 

• Venus, and that the attitude is 
aukward and out of character.'* 

- — ^« I was much disappointed 
at the sight of tfic Pantheon, 
which after all that has been 

' said of it, looks like a huge 
cock-pit, open at the top." 
The cynical style of these let- 
ters drew upon Smollett the 

• followino: severe censure from 
the lively sarcastic pen of Sterne. 

• •* The learned SmelfuUgns tra- 
velled from Boulogne to Paris 
—from Paris to Rome— and so 
on— -but he set out with the 
spleen and jaundice, and every 
object he passed by yrts disco- 
loured anddistorted. — He wrote 
an account of them^but it was 
nothing but an account of his 

' tniserablcfcelings.*— I nietSmcI- 

■ fungus in the grand portico of 

the Pantheon— he was just com- 

• ing out of it—** Jt IS nothing 
but a huge cock-pit," said be, 
— ** I wish you had said nothing 

' worse of the Venus de Medi- 
'" cis," replied I,-— for in passing 
' through Florence, 1 had heard 
he had fallen foul upon the 
'goddess, and used her worse 
than a common strum net, with- 
out the least provocation in na- 
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bedeviled, and worse used than 
St. Bartholomew, at every stage 
he had come at—'* I'll tell ii'* 
saidSmelfungus,** tothe world," 
— .** You had better tell it," said' 
T, ** to your physician.** Al- 
though Sterne tripped along the 
same road more cheerily than 
'Smollett, and never allowed 
disease fo ** tinge the objects 
which came in his way, either 
with sable or sickly green,'* yet 
'Smolfett feared death,** when 
at his heels, as little as this 
fellow of injfinite jest, and 
most excellent fancy ;'* and met 
him at last, with as much com- 
posure as any man ** this plea- 
sing, anxious being, e*cr re- 
sign*d.** Soon after the pub- 
lication of his Travels, he s^t 
out on a journey to his native 
country. He arrived at Edin- 
burgh about the beginning of 
June 1766, and having passed 
some time with bis mother, 
he proceeded with his sister and 
his nephew to Glasgow. From 
thence, after a short "Stay, he 
proceeded to Cameron, the re- 
sidence of his cousin, Mr. Smol- 
lett of Bonhill, on the banks of 
Lochlomond. During the time 
of his stay in Scotland, he wa& 
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<freatly afflicted with rheumatic 
pains, and a troublesome uker 
which had broke out in hi^arm. 
He returned to England about 
the latter end of August, and 
proceeded directly to Bath,with- 
cut any alleviation of his conv- 
plaints. In thebegifiningof the 
year 1767, however, his health 
and spirits were much restored ; 
and during this interval of con> 
<valescence he again entered the 
paths of political discussion. 
The " Adventures of an Atom" 
made its appearance, in 2 vols. 
I2QK), in X769. Thispcfform- 
ance, supposed to be written in 
1 748, exhibits, under Japaiiese 
names, the charac'ters and con- 
duct of the leaders of parties in 
Great Britain, from tb^ com* 
intrncement of the French war 
i'^ X754fto the dissolution of 
lord Chatham's administration 
in 1 767-8. Soon ^fter the pub- 
lication of this \vork, his com- 
plaints recurring with violence, 
he was advised by his friends 
Drs. Armstrong and Hunter, 
9gain to try t^e influence of tbe 
Italian climate. His circum- 
stances not being deemed ade- 
quate to the expence of the 
journey, application was made 
to obtain for him the office of 
consul at Nice, Naples, or i^eg- 
horn, but without success. Dr. 
Smollett set out for Italy, ac- 
companied by his wife, early in 
the year 1 7 70, wi.th a constitu- 
tion reduced to thp last state of 
debility ; and, afrer rc^diiig a 
ilH)rt tiine at I.r^t.orn, heiQ. 
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tired to Monte NoiVo, a most 
romantic and salutary situation 
io tbe neighbourhood, where he 
was visited by Dr. i^mstrong, 
then on a tour through Germa- 
ny, France, and Italy. Wbii^ 
Smollett resided io Italy, he 
published, in 1 7 71, his ** Expe- 
dition of Humphry Clinker,** 
in 3 vols, izmo, arranged in the 
form of letters ; in which, un* 
der the character of Matthew 
Bramble, whimsically fretful 
and misanthropic, he represent- 
ed truly and humorously his 
own,, and inserted the ob« 
servatlons he made on visit- 
ing his native country, and 
his exquisite ** Ode to licven 
Water." This novel was read 
with general approbation on its 
first appearance, and is still con- 
sidered by good judges as the 
most entertaining and agreeable 
of all his worka. This was the 
last publication Smollet gave to 
the world. He lingered through 
the summer, during which his 
strength sunk gradually, but he 
retained his lively humour, for- 
titude, and composure, as Wjpll 
as the full Use of his faculties, 
to t'le last, and died at his house 
in the neighbourhood of Leg- 
horn, on the 2ist of October 
X771, in the 51st year of his 
aee. Soon after his death, a 
plain monument was erected ro 
his memory by hia widow,»witIi 
the folJQV/iog inscription, writ- 
ten by his liicnd Dr.Argx- 
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Hlc ossa eonduntuf 

ToBis Smollktt, Scot! ; 

Qqi, prosapla geneross ec antiqua oataj, 

PriscJB virtucis exemplar etuicuici 

Aspectn ingenuo, 

Curpore valido, 

Pectore animoio, 

Indolo appHme benign*, 

£t fere supra facultates muoifica, 

Insignis. 

Ingento f«raci, faceto, versatitr, 

OmnigeooB fere dictrmae iiiire<apaci, 

Varia fabolarum dulcedioe 

Vitammoresque homuiam, 

Ubertate summa ludens, depiaxit. 

Aiferso, interim, nefas! tali tantoqae alumao, 

>f i«i quo satyrx opip^re supplebat, 

Seculo impio, ignavo, fatno, 

Quo muss vtx nisi notha^ 

Mecxnatulis Britannicii 

Fovebaqtur. 

In memdriam ' . 

Optimi et amabiiis oranino viri, 

Permultis anuctft desiderati, 

Hocce marmor, 

Dikctisfima «mul et amaotissima conjuz 

L.M. 
fiacravit. 



Here 
Rest the remains 

of 
Tobias Smoi^lett, 

A North BritoD, 

Who, 

i Sprung from an ancient and respectable familyi 

$hone forth an example 

^^ Of the virtue of foimer times. 

I Of an ingenuous coumenaoc^. 

And manly make* 
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Witha breast animated bjr the justest spirit. 

He was eminently distinguished 

For great benevolence oC tt- mper. 

And a generosity even above hi« fortune. 

rJc^ 'if^ «^"y character 
Uf fertile rnventivenesi. 

Of true pleasantry- •* 

VrnJi' ^""'^'^''y ^o every subject. 
From h.s aptness and wonderfui canity 
For every kind of learning. ^ ^ 

V^J^IIa ""'*^«*= *>^ t'»<=8e talent. 
Produced a vanety of pleasing fictiena,. 
%xru~ 'n Which, 
With great exuberance of fancy 
' And true humour, 
He aughed at, and described 

1 toe lives and manners- of men • 
• While, 

(Shameful to relate .') 

itiis honour co his counfry 

^n.^.^' k ^^' "'"^i nothing, '* ^ 

R?f ^Sf"*^"*""^* worthlessTinMpic! time5 
But what was unfavourable to him " 

rpu . w ,^"«pt indeed ' 

Their abundance of supply to his pea 

Of matter of satire: 
• Times J 

In which 

Hardly any literary merit 

Bat such as was in the most ialseo; futile taste 

From the paltry mock' Meca^nLcs of Britain 

In honour to the memory '"' 

Ofthis most worthy and amiable 
'Member of Society. 

Smcerelyreeretced by many friends. 
«f*B k^ k- 1 ** monument 

Cons:crat«d» 
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Tn tlie year Z774, a round co- 
Jaitin, of the Tuscan order, with 
'An urn on its entablature, was 
•erected to SmoUett*t memory, 
on the banks of the Leven, near 
^lie tiotwe in which he was born, 
hj his cousin, James Smollett,, 
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esq. of Bonhill, with the follow^ 
ing classical inscription, written 
partly by professor George Stu- 
art, and partly by John Ram 
s»f <if Ocfatertyre, and Dr. John* 
son. 



SIste viator! 

Si leporis ingeniique veaam benignam. 

Si OBoram caUidissimum pictorem, 

Unquam cs miratus, 

Immorare paululum memoriae 

TOBI^ SMOLLETT, M. D. 

Viri virtatibus hisce 

Qoas in homtne et cive 

£t laades et imiteris, 

Haod medtocricer oriiati : 

jQoi in -literis variis ver«at<is, 

Postquam felicitate sibi propria, 

5ese posteris commendaverae, 

.Morte acerba raptus 

Anno aetatis 51. < 

£heu ! quam procnl a patria ! 

Prope Liburni portunf in Italia, 

Jacet scpultus. / 

Tali tantoque viro, patrueli suo, 

Cui in decursu Lampada 

Se potiu^ tradidisse decuit, 

Hanc Columnam, 

Amori8,eheu! inane mooHmentunt 

In ipsifi Lcvinae ripis, 

t^oasirevsicuris &ub exitu vitae iUustrataSi 

Primis infans vagrtibus personuit, 

Ponendam curavit 

J'ACOBus Smollett de Bonhill* 

Abi et rtrmioiscere. 

Hoc quidem honore, 

Kon modo defuocti memoriae^ 

Verum etiam ezemplo, prospectura esse 9 

Aliis enim, si modo digni sint, 

Idem ttit ?ircutis praeauum 1 
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Spf eads on a distant shore Bcr scanty board. 
And humbly takes what strangers can afford. 
Yet, Knk*d to you by every tender tie, 
To you she lifts the long-dejected eye, 

' And thus she speaks—** Who dar'd with manly rage^ 

• •♦ To lash the vices of an impious age • ? 
** Who dar*d to seize the bold historic pen ; 

" •* Paint living kings, and ministers, as men f ^ 
** Who sung sad Scotia*s hapless sons for|orn, 
** Her broken peace, her freshest laurels torn | ? 
<* Or who, on oaten reed, by Leven'^s side, 
" Sung the fair stream, and haird the dimpling tide § f 
** Or who f say ye, for such, Vm sure, are here,, 
■* Whose honest bosoms never yet knew fear ; 
" Sons of the north, who stem corruption's tide K, 

' *< Your country*s honour, and your aation^s pride— >• 
•* Lords of the lion heart atut eagle eye, 

' ** Who heed no storm that howU along the sky—* 
*< Say ye—whose lyre, to maniy numbers itrung, 
*< The glorious bliss of lodependeiicc sung ^? 
" Who felt that powV, and still adorM his shrine ?—• 
•* It was your Smollett !— Oh f he once was mine !" 
Tears stopp'd her utterance, else she would have said. 
** Like him be bold, in virtue ufKiismay*d ; 
*' Let ludependAice all your actions guide, 
** Your surest patron, and your noblest pride/* 



♦ ", Advice and Reproof," a satire, 
•f- The History of England. 

i Ode, 1746, beginning," Mourn hapless Caledonia, moiini." 
^ Ode to Leven witter* 

y Alluding to the opposition of the northern bounties to tU 
corruption qI fictitious votes. 
\ Ode to Independence. 
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• SPALDING (CHARLES), 
an ingenious merchant of Edin- 
burgh, who made many ex- 
l^nments, and considerable im- 
provements on the diving-bell. 
Having gone to Ireland, in or- 
der to recover part of the cargo 
of the Belgiosa Imperial East 
Indiaman, of which he was to 
have one fourth of th% silver and 
lead, and one half of the rerthof 
the cargo, he unfortunately lost 
his life, on the 3d June 1783. 
He had dived three times suc- 
cessfully ; but at the fourth time, 
heiog longer than usual in 
making the signals, or these be- 
ing neglected, he was drawn up 
dead, together with a young man 
who had unluckily accompanied 
hhn in his descent. 

SPOTSWOOD (JOHN), 
archbishop of St. Andrew's, was 
born in 1565. He was educated 
in the university of Glasgow, 
and succeeded his father in the 

Sarsonage of Calder. In 1601 
e attended the duke of Lennox 
as hi» chaplain iA an embassy to 
France ; tnd on his return was 
appointed to the archbishopric"* 
of Glasgow. After having fil- 
led this see eleven years, he was 
raised to that of St. Andrew^s 
in 1615, and made primate of 
all Scotland. He was in high 
favour with James I, nor was he 
less valued by Charles I, who 
was crowned by him in 1633, 
in the Abbey church of Holy* 
roodhouse. In 1635, upon the' 
death of the earl of Kinnool, 
chancellor of Scotland, arcKbi- 



shop Spotswdod was advanced 
to that post. He had scarcely, 
held it four years, when, dis-, 
turbances beginning in Scot- 
land, he was obliged to retire 
into England ; and, broken with 
^gc> grief and sickness, he died 
at London in 16391, ^^d was 
interred in Westminster Abbey,* 
He wrote a " History of the 
church of Scotland, from the 
year 203 to the reign of James 
VI." 

STEEL (DAVID), a Scot- 
tish poet who flourished in the 
15th century. He wrote " The 
thrie tales of the thrie Priests 
of Pcblis; containingmanynota- 
bill examples and sentences." 
It appears to have been written 
prior to the conquest of Grena- 
da, 1491 ; for it mentions, that 
Maister Johnc, one of the 
priests, had travelled in five 
kingdoms of Spain ; four Christ- 
ian and one Heathen. 

STEWART (JAMES), eirl 
of Murray, and some time re-p 
gent of Scotland, was a natural 
son of James V. He was de- 
signed for the service of thi, 
church, and at a proper age ap- 
pointed prior of St. Andrews. 
The doctrines of the reformers 
having at this time mad& con- 
siderable progress in Scotland^ 
the prior of St. Andrews early 
embraced them. His iirsc ap- 
pearance in public affairs was 
in I557i when he was appoint- 
ed one of the commissioners 
from the S'cottish parliament to 
mend at the celebration of thi 
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fnirriafc of the young qneen 
to the dauphin of FiiDCe. In 
iJ59,nlMn [he riot at ferth 
took pUce ID CDDKqueDce of 
the prcachiog of Knai, the 
prior of St. Andrews adhered 
to the quecD tcgeot ; but soon 
sftcf, oD the queeu'i liobring 
B treuj which h*d been con- 
cluded becwecD the putiea al 
that time, he left her party, 
ttnd atlached himicIC to that of 
^he Congregation. 7^ power 
of^hii party, on recciviiig sucfi 
BD accenion of abilities to their 
ciu'e, aouii increaied rapidly. 
The bironi from die neigh- 
bouring countiu repaired lo 
them ; the preacher) touied ihe 
people lo arms; and, wherever 
they tame, the same violent o- 
pcririoni which accident had 
occasioned at Perth, were Dow 
cnronraged out of policy. In 
order 10 check their carter, the 
queen, wiihouc loaing a mo. 
inent, put her troops in motion g 
but the seal of the Congrega- 
tioii got the slaVi of her vigi- 
lance and acliTi<y. Thungh 
ihcT Kt out from St.Andrena 
with a tlcnder train of an hun- 
dred hone, crowds flocked to 
their standard from every cor- 
ner of (he cnantry through 
which ihey marched; and be- 
fore they reached Fatlilind. a 
: village only 
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Al'cr being amused for some 
fimc by the aitificea cil the 

fluecii, (he icatlen o! tbe Cpf* 
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gre^tion seized Perth aof) Gti^ 
liug, and not long after the tir 
piial fell into ibeit hands. 'I'he 
prior of St. Aodiewa contiuued 
to direct the caunaela of thU 
party during all the traosactiooa 
which foUotted, with great ^n- 
dcnce and ability ; and to hi>B 
it was principally owing, that 
their proceedings were conduc- 
ted to lo fayourable an issue. 
The^ueeD regept, andfrancii 
II. being now dead, the friorof 
St. Andicwi was, by a coovco- 
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pointed lb repair 10 Fraace, 

to invite the quecu tn reiura 

' ' lontry, and 
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On Mary'e arrival, ahe 
committed the chief di^ectia^ 
of hei affairs lo the prior of St. 
AndrewaandMaiilandofl^b- 
ingion; arid by iheir prudent 
advice, ihe cooducied heraelf 
with so much moderatioOi and 
deference to the sentiAienis of 
the nation, as could nut fail of 
gaining the aJTectioDa of her 
subjecta. In the same year, the 
prior was appointed the queen'i 
lieutenant far the adminiscrv 
ttoo of juglice, and the puoiall- 
ment of the freebooicri in the 
border countiei. He eiecuttd 

giiur and prudence, aiacquir^ 
him a great mcreateof popu^ 
tiiy and reptitation among hit 
countrymen. In Jj6l, the 
queen, having determined (9 
raward [he actvicts of the pioc 

9f St. Apdicw)) bj a^iPf 
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liim an earl, she made choice 
of Mar as the place whence he 
aheuld take his title ; and, that 
he might be the better able to 
support his new honour, be- 
stowed upon him, at the time 
time, the lands of that name. 
These were part of the royal 
demesnes, but the earls of Hunt- 
ly had been permitted for seve- 
ral years to keep possession of 
them. On this occasion the earl 
not only complained, with some 
reason, of the loss which he had 
sastatned, but had real canse to 
be alarmed at the intrusion of 
a formidable neighbour into 
the heart of his territories, who 
might soon soon be able to riTal 
his power. At this time the 
qneen happened to set out in a 
l^rogress to the northerif parts 
of the kingdoni. She was at- 
tended by the earls of Maf* 
»s>d Morton, Maitlatid, and 
Mherleadersof that party. The 
freseocc of the queen in a coon- 
try where nb name greater 
than the earl of Hontly's had 
been heard of, and no power 
superior to hts had been ezerr 
cised for many years, ^as an 
event of itself abundantly mor- 
Ififying to that haughty noble- 
man. But while the queen was 
entirely under the direction of 
Mar, all her actions were more 
apt to be misrepresented, and 
eonstroed into injuries; and a 
thousand circumstances could 
not but occur to awaken Hunt- 
]7*s jealousy, to offend his pride, 
and to inflame his reseatmtnt. 
Hh» 
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Huntly*s third son, sir John 
Gordon, had been engaged in a- 
scuffle with lord Ogilvie in the 
streets of £dinburgh, in which 
the latter was dangerously 
wounded* For this he was 
put in confinement ; but, hav- 
ing made his escape, he retired 
to Aberdeenshire, and com* 
plained loudly of the indignity 
with which he had been treated.r 
On Mary's arriral in the north, 
Huntly employed his wife to 
sooth the queen,- and to inter- 
cede for pardon to their son. 
fiut the queen peremptorily rei 

Juired, that he should again 
eliver himself into the hands of 
justice, and enter himself priso* 
oer in Stirling castle. He pro- 
mised to ohey ; but instead of 
performing his promise, he made 
his escape from his guards, and 
returned to take the command 
of his followers, who were ris- 
ing in arms all over the north. 
These were destined to second 
and imp^o^e the blow, by which 
his father proposed secretly, and 
at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, 
and Maitland, his principal ad- 
versaries, the time and place 
for perpetrating this horrid' 
deed were frequently appointed] 
biit the etecntion of it Was 
wooderfoUy prevented, by sor.e 
of thote unforeseen accidents, 
which so oftsn occur to discon- 
cert the schemes and to intimi* 
date the hearts of assassins. His* 
owri house at Strathbogie was 
the last and most convenient 
scene appointed for committing 
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the intended violence. But, on 
her journejr thither, the queen 
heard of young Gordon's flight 
and rebellion, and refusing, in 
the first transports of her indig- 
nation, to enter under the fa- 
ther's roof, by that fortunate 
expression of her resentment, 
saved Iier ministers from una- 
voidable destruction. The ill 
success of these efforts of private 
revenge precipitated Huntly in- 
to open rebellioB. As the queen 
was entirely under the direction 
of bis rivals, it was impossible 
to work their ruin \yithout vio- 
lating (he allegiance which he 
owed to his sovereign. On her 
* arrival- at Inverness, the com- 
n^.anding officer in the castle, by 
Huntly's order, shut the gates 
aga-nst her. Mary was obliged 
to lodge ~in the town, >vhich 
y/3LS open and defenceless ; but 
this too was quickly surrounded 
by a multitude of the earl's fol- 
lowers. The utmost constcr* 
nation se:2:ed the queen, who 
was atitnded by a very slender 
train. She every moment ex- 
pected the approach of the re- 
bels, and some ships were al- 
ready ordered into the river to 
secure her escape. The loyalty 
of the Monros, Frasers, Mac- 
intoshes, and some peighbour- 
ipg clans, who look arms in her 
defence, saved her from ,tbis 
danger. By their assistance she 
even forced the castle to sur- 
r.ender, and inflicted on the go- 
vernor the punishment which 
)b(J8 insolence deserved. This 
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open act of disobedience wa^ Ae 
occasion of a meagre moit 
galling to Hontly than any tbe 
queen had hitherto taken. Lord 
Erskine having pretended a 
right to the earldom of Mar, 
Stewart resigned it in ht« &• 
vour ; and at the same time Ma« 
ry conferred upon him the title 
of earl of Murray, with the e* 
state annexed to that dignitya 
which had been in the posses- 
sion of the earl of Huntly since 
the vear 1548. From tfab be 
concluded that his family wat 
devoted to destruction ;> and, 
dreading to be stripped piece* 
meal of his possessions, openly 
took arms. Instead of yielding 
those places or strength which 
Mary required him to surren* 
der, his followers dispersed or 
cut in pieces the parties which 
she dispatched t'h take posses- 
sion of them ; and he htmselft 
advancing with a considerable 
body of men towards Aberdeen, 
to which place the queen was 
now returned, filled her small 
court with the utmost conster- 
nation. Murray had only % 
Handful of men in whom he 
could confide. In order to form 
the appearance of an army, he 
was obliged to call in the assist* 
ance of the neighbouring nobles; 
but as most of these either &• 
voured Huntly's designs, or 
were intimidated by his power, 
from them no cordial or effec- 
tual service could be ei^pected. 
With these troops, Murray ,who 
could gain nothing hj dcUy 



narelied briskly tcnovMs the 
•nemy. He found them at Cor- 
fichie, posted to great advao* 
tage ; hccoinmaxidedhU north* 
ern awociatcs instantly to begin 
the attack ; but on the first m6- 
tion of the enemy they treach- 
eroi^sly turned their backs; and 
Huncly's followers^ thrufwiAg 
aside their spears and breaking 
their ranks, drew their swOrds, 
and rushed forward to the pur- 
suit. It was then that Murray 
gave proof both of steady cou- 
rage and of prudent conduct. 
He stood immoveable, on a ris- 
ing ground, with the small but 
crusty body of his adherents, 
who, presenting their spears to 
the enemy, received them with 
a determined resolution, which 
they little expected. The irre* 
gnlar attack of Hunt}y*s troops 
was easily repulsed by Murray's 
firm battsliun ; andyhefore they 
could recover from the confu- 
sion occasioned by this unfore- 
seeji resistance, tho^e who had 
begun the flight, willing to re- 
gain their credit with the vie* 
torious party, .ftll upon them, 
end completed the rout. Hunt- 
ly himself, who was extremely 
corpulent, was trode to death 
ID the pursuit. His sons, sir 
John and Adam were taken, 
and Murray returned in triumph 
to Aberdeen with his prisoners. 
Muri-ay continued to direct the 
counsels of the queen until 
her marriage with D%rnley. 
Having opposed this match, he 
fell into disgrace at court; and, 
Hh3 



litttt aa nnittccessfulatunpt eo 
reinstate himself by force of 
arms, vras obliged to take re- 
fuge in England. , After the 
murder of Rizio^ Murray re- 
turned to his native country, 
and was graciously received 
both by the, king^ and queen, 
in the year 1566, soon after the 
nrorder of the king, he retired 
into! France,upon ^mAi pretence 
is not now known; During his 
absence, the queeii had married 
Bothwcll, whose conduct sr> 
much irritated the nobles, that 
an association' v^aa entered into 
for his removal. Armies were 
soon raised on both sides ; the 
confederate lords succeeded in 
their designs; Bothwelt viras 
obliged to retire, and Mary was 
made a prisoner by her subjects. 
A resignation of the crown ^a^i 
now extorted from her; and 
her consent obtained to the co- 
ronation of the young prince 
her son, and the nomination of 
Murray as regent during h.i« 
minority. Meantime Murray 
held a close corre»pondence 
with the chiefs of the ^nfede<* 
racy, and at their desire he now 
returned from France. He 
seemed at first unwilling to ac- 
cept the office of regent; but 
this hesitation cannot be ascrib- 
ed to the scruples either of dif- 
fidence or of duty* Murray 
wanted neither abilities to ea- 
title him, nor ambition *to as- 
pire to this high dignity. He 
had received the first accounts 
of his promotion with the ut^ 
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IBOit satisfaction ;. but byap- 
peering to contioae for some 
days in suapence, he gained time , 
to view with attention the 
ground upon which he'^as to ; 
£:cc ; to balance the strength 
itnd resources of th^e two con- 
tending factions; and to ex- 
amine whether the foundation 
c^n which his future fame and 
succtss njust rest, were bound 
3ud iirm. Before he declared 
hi A final resoiution, he waited 
on Mary at Lochievin. This 
visit to a sister and a qneen in 
9i prison, irom which he had 
licirh^r any intention to relieve 
Iter, nor to mitigate the ri«;our 
vf litT confinement, may be 
tiientiotied among the circum- 
stances which discover the great 
want of delicacy and refine- 
ment in thit age. Murray, 
who was naturally rough and 
umcourtly in his manner,, ex- 
j.ostuluted so warmly with the 
queen coiicerning'her past con- 
duct, and chargetl het faults so 
home upon her, that Mary, who 
Itad'flattcred ht-rself with more 
gentle and brotherly treatment 
Irom him, melted into tears, 
and abandoned herself entirely 
to despair. This interview^ 
from which Murray could reap 
no political advantage, and 
vrhercin he discovered a spirit 
KO severe and unrelenting, may 
be reckoned among the most 
bitter circumstances in Mary's 
life, and is certainly one of the 
most unjustifiable in his conduct. 
Vc9Q atur iiis rcluro liom 
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L6chlevin,Marray aeceptcd de 
office of regent, and beg^in t» 
act in that character without 
oppotfitioo. The good effects 
of Murray*s accession to the 
regency were quickly £elt. The 
party forming umt the queen wat 
weak, irresolute, and disunited; 
and no sooner was the govern- 
ment of the kingdom iii the 
hands of a man, so remarkable 
forHbus wisdom and populajrity, 
than >hc nobles ot whom it was 
composed lost all hopes of gain- 
Ing ground, and began to treat 
separately with the regent. So 
ftiany of them were brought to 
acknowledge the king's autho- 
rity, that scarce any appearance 
of opposition to the cstablihcd 
government was left in the 
kingdom. The regent was no 
less successfal in his attempt to 
get into his hands the places of 
strengtl) in tbt kingdom. Bal- 
four, the d<:puty-gQvernor, sur- 
rendered t he cAstle of Edinburgh; 
and^as the reward of his treadi- 
ery, in desert ir.g Bpthweii iiis 
I patroa, obtained terms of great 
advantage to himself. The go- 
vernor .of Dunbar, who disco* 
vered more fidelity, was sooo 
forced to capitulate ; some other 
small forts burrendered without' 
assistance. A parliament was 
spon after held, in which Ma- 
ry*a resignation of the crown 
was accepted, and declared to 
be valid. The king's authoo'ity 
I and. Murray's election were re- 
I cognized and confirmed* I'he 
! ia^prl£0.iiin|^ Ui6 ^uf co« wd ail 
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«]&e other proceediogt of tbe 
confederates, were pronouoced 
lA^wf ul. The letters which Ma- 
ry had written to Bothwell 
^nrere produced, and she waa de^ 
dared to be acce^sorf to the 
jonurder of the king. At the 
«3rfie time, all the acts ot Par* 
H^ment in favour of- the pro* 
cescant religion were 'public iy 
ratified, and new statutes to 
ehe same purposes were enacted. 
A few d<»ys after the dissolution 
of Parliament, four of Both- 
weU*s dependents were convic- 
ted of being guilty of the king's 
murder, and suffered death as 
traitors. Notwithstanding the 
wnifersal submission to the re? 
£em*8 authority, there still a- 
bounded in the kingdom many 
secret murmurs and cabals. The 
partizana of the house of Ha- 
xuilton reckoned Murray's pro- 
niotion an injury to ^the duke of 
Cbatelherault, who, as first 
prince of the blood, had in their 
opinion, an undoubted right to 
be regent. The length and ri- 
gour of Mary's sufferings began 
to move many to commiserate 
her case. Ail who leaned to 
the ancient opinions in religion 
dreaded the effects of Murray's 
' ^eal. And he, though his abi- 
lities were great, .did not possess 
the talents requisite for. sooth* 
lag the rage, or removing the 
jcalou&ies oF these* different fac- 
tions. By insinuation or ad- 
dress he niight have gained or 
softened many who hadiippos^ 
. himj bat lie >vas 9 stcanger to 
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these gentle arts. Hisvirtuet 
were severe; and his deports 
ment towards his equals, espe-^ 
cially after hit elevation to tha 
regency, distant and haughty. 
This behaviour offended some 
of the nobles, and alarmed o- 
thers. The queen's faction, 
which had been so easily dis- 
persed, began again to gather 
and to unite, jand was secretly 
favoured by some who had hi* 
therto zealously concurred with 
the confederates. Such j^as the 
favourable disposition of the na- 
tion towards the queen, when 
she made her escape from the 
castle of Lochleten. In a few 
days her court was filled with 
a great and spUndid tratn of 
nobles, accompanied by such 
numbers of followers as formed 
an arfby above six thousand 
strong. At the time when the 
queen made her escape, the re- 
gent was at Glasgow, holding 
a court of justice. An event do 
contrary to their expectations, 
and so fatal to their schemes, 
gave a great shock to his adhe- 
rents.. Many of them appear- 
ed wavering and irresolute; 
others began to carry on private 
negociations with the queen ; 
and some openly revolted to 
h<r side. In so difficult a junc- 
I ture, when his own fame and 
the being of tiie party dependec!^ 
j on his choice, the regent's most 
; faithful associates were divided 
■ iu opinion. Some advised him 
\ to retire, without loss of time, 
j to Stilling. The quecn*^ army 
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H«%s aTirady strong, Aid bfitf 
eight mil«s distant; the adjacent 
couBfry was foil of the friends 
ind depenfdents^of the heuse of 
Hamilton, smd other lords of the 
Queen's faction; Glasgow was 
a large and unfortified town; 
his oWh tram e^nsisted of no 
greater number tiran was usual 
In timci of peace-; all these rea- 
sons pleaded for a retreat. Bat 
on the other hand, argnments 
^eee urged of no inconsider- 
able weiglrt. The citizens of 
Olasgow were 'well affecred to 
the cause ; the vassals of Glen- 
cairn, Lennox and Semple'lay 
Dear at hand, and were both 
mimerous a£(d full of zeal ; suc- 
kours might arrive froMi other 
part^of the kingdom in b feW 
<days. In war, success depends 
lipon repotation as much'as up- 
•n numbers; reputation ia gain- 
ed or lost bf the Urst step one 
Wkes; in his circumMatrces, a 
tetreat "would l>e attended "with 
all the tgnomfny of a flight, and 
%oiuld at oncedi spirit his friends, 
and inspire his enemies with 
1>oldness. fn such dangerous 
exigencies as this, the superio- 
rity of Murray's genius appear- 
ed, and enabled him both to 
'choose wifh wisdom, and t»act 
with vigour. He 'declared a- 
^inst retreating, and, fixed 'Ms 
head quai'ters at Glasgow. And 
while •be amused the queen for 
some days, by pretending to 
hearken to some overtures which 
she made for accommodating 
their differences,- he was e&;« 
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try, in drawing together hiai^ 
herents from the dnerent fMI 
of the king^clom. He waa io« 
in a condition NCo take the fieiii 
antd, though far inferior to tte 
eivetny in nomber, he confidai 
so much in the valour of y§ 
troops, and the experieoce «f 
his officers^ that he broke af 
the negocfation, and datenoiiicd 
to hazard a battle. . On the 
13th of May i56S,the queen's 
generals had comtDaoclcd her 
army to mo'ffi. Their intCD* 
tion was, to caadnct her to 
Dtrmbarton castle^ a place «i 
great Krength, which the re- 
gent had not been abie to wrest 
OBt of the hands of lord Fle- 
ming (he governor; hot if the 
enemy vhovid endeavour to in* 
temipt their march, they iv- 
solved not to decline an engage* 
ment. Mary*a imprudence, in 
resolving to fight, vras notgrot- 
er than the ill conduct of her 
generals in the battle. Between 
the two armies, and on the road 
towards Dumbarton, there was 
an eminence called Langside- 
Hill. This the regent hui the 
precaution to seize, and posted 
his troops in a small village, ancl 
among some gardens and indo- 
sures ad^cent. In thia advao* 
tageotts situation he waited the 
approach of the enemy, whose 
superiority in cavalry coukl be 
of no benefit to them on sack 
br(4ten ground. The Hainil- 
tons, who composed the van* 
guardi ran so eagerly to ibe at* 
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tac^, thtt they put theniMlves 
tMic of breath, and left the main 
.Itattle far behind. The encoan- 
*>cer of the spearmen was fierce 
mud desperate ; but as the for- 
ces of the Hamtltons were ex- 
posed, on the one flanks to a 
continued fire from a body of 
jK&osqueteers, attacked on the 
•other by the regent's most choice 
troops, and not supported by 
tbe rest of the quecn*s army, 
.ttkcf were soon obliged to gire 
^ound, uid the rout imme- 
diately became universal. Few 
victories in a cif il war, and a- 
.xnong a barbaroos people, have 
l>eco pursued witn less violence, 
or attended with less bloodshed. 
IThree h^iodred fell in the field; 
Sa the flight scarce any were 
killed. The regent and bis 
principal officers rode about, 
beseeching his soldiers to ^re 
their countrymen. The num- 
ber of prisoners was great, and 
among them many persons of 
distinction. The regent march- 
ed back to . Glasgow, and re- 
turned public thanks to God 
for this great, and on. his side 
almost bloodless victory. He 
seemed, resolved at first to pro- 
ceed against his prisoners with 
the utmost.rigour. Six of them, 
persons of some distinction, 
were tried, and condemned to 
death, as rebels against the 
king's government. They were 
led to the place o£ execution; 
l^ut by the powerful intercession 
of Knox they obtained a par- 
doA. . Hjtmilton of JBothw«U- 
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hangh was one of the niiinber» 
who lived to give both the re- 
gent and Kdox reason to re-* 
pent of this commendable act 
of lenity. Soon after the regent 
marched with an army, con- 
sisting of four thousand horse 
and one thousand foot, towards 
the western borders. The no- 
bles in this part of the kingdom 
were all of thcrqueen's faction ; 
but, as they had not force suf- 
ficient to obsruct his progress, 
he must either have obliged 
them to submit to the king, or 
would have laid waste their 
lands with fire and sword. But 
Elizabeth, whose interest it waa 
to keep Scotland in confusion 
by. preserving the balance be- 
tween the two parties, inter- 
posed. After keeping the field 
two weeks, the regent, in com« 
pliance to the English ambassa- 
dor, dismissed his. forces; and 
an expedition which might have 
proved .fatal to his opponents, 
ended with a few acts of seve- 
rity. After the battle of Lang, 
side, Mary had retired to Eng- 
land for safety, and submitted 
her cause to the justice of the 
English queen. In consequence- 
of this, Elizabeth required the 
regent to send to York deputies, 
properly in8tructe4 for vindi- 
cating his conduct, la presence 
of her comjnissioners. It was 
not without hesitation and anx- 
iety that the regent consented 
to this measure. His authorit^F 
was ahready established in Scot% 
body and confirmed by pant 
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iiftSndBV. . To suffer its iralidity 
DOW to be ctlled in question, 
and subjected to a foreign juris- 
dictioo, was cztreii&ely mortify- 
ing. To acttise bis soirercign 
before strani^ers, the ancient 
enemtes of the Scottish name, 
was an odious task. To fail in 
this accusation was dangerous ; 
to succeed in it was disgraceful. 
Bat the strength of thie adverse 
faction daily increased. He 
dreaded the ipterposition of the 
.French king in its btdialf. in 
his sitcation, and in a matter 
which £li2ab<cth had so much 
at heart, her commands wierr 
neither to be dispvted bor dis- 
iobcyed. The necessity of re- 
pairing to York in perton ad- 
ded to the ignominy of the step 
which he was obliged to take. 
All his associates declined the 
office; they were unwilling, it 
would seem, to expose tlM»n- 
•elves to the odium and danger, 
with which it was easy to for- 
aee ,tbat the .discharge of it 
would be attended, unless he 
himself consented to share these 
in common witb them. The 
tarl of Morton, Bothwell bi- 
shop of Orkney, Pitcairn com- 
meq4ator of Dunfermline, and 
lord Lindiny, were joined with 
him m commission. Macgill 
of Rankeifer, and Balnaves of 
Halhill, two eminent civiliane, 
George Buchanan, his faitbfiil 
adherent, a man whose genius 
'did honour to tho age, Maitlaod, 
and several others, wera ap- 
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NsUiits. The fourth Ikf 
ber 156S was the dny aj 
ed for opening the confe 
The great abilities of the ^^f^ 
ties, the digfiity of the jv^pK 
before whom they were co ap* 
p«ar^ the high rank pi the f^ 
sons Whose cause waa to m 
heard, and the importance tf 
points in dispute, rendered cft% 
idrhok transaction no lesa tilo^ 
triotts than it was singular. Ilkt 
commissioners of Mary prefetf* 
red a complaint against the re* : 
gent and his party, coDtaiaio^ 
an enumeration of their trea- 
sonable actions, of their tei^ 
ing her perton by force d 
arms, committing ber to prisoe, 
compelling her to resign the 
crown, and making use of her 
son*8 name to colour their unr* 
pation of the whole royal ebcIm^ 
rity. It was then expected that 
the regent would ha^e disckaed 
the whole circumstaocea of that 
unnatural crime to which he 
pretended the queen had bees 
accessory, and would have piw* 
doa^d efidence in support of 
his charge^ But, far from ae* 
cusing Mary, he did cot even 
ansWer the complaints brought 
against himself. Ke discovered 
a reluctaact at andettakioj^ tbtt 
office, and started manj^nbci 
and s€fnple«> with regard ta 
which ha demanded to be re* 
solved by Eliaabeth herself, 
reserve and hesiution weri 
less surprising to the greaccf 
part of uie BngKsh commission* 



poiated to attend theaa^ a* as- era than to hit own aaaociaim 
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Ptiey knew that he conld not 
indicate his own conduct with- 
mt charging the mardcr upon 
he queen, and he had not hl- 
herco shown any extraordinary 
Kelicacy on that head. An in- 
rigue, however, had been se- 
retly carried on at York which 
htplaios this mystery. The 
mke of Norfolk had begun to 
lorm a project of mounting the 
lironc of Scotland by a mar- 
iii^ge with the queen of Scots. 
He saw how prejudicial jt nkight 
k to her pretensions to the 
IngUsh succession if this was 
»roved against her; and he 
Aerefore used all his arguments 
o dissuade the regent from 
iringing forward such an. accu- 
lation. The regent likewise 
received daily assurances of 
l^ary's willingness to be recon- 
piled to him, if he abstained 
kom accusing her of such an 
idious crime, together with the 
lljnunciationsof herirreconcilc' 
l^le hatred if he acted a con- 
trary part. This conference, 
iccordingly, produced none of 
^ae discoveries which Eliza- 
beeb had expected. She therefore 
resolved to remove it to West- 
iairister ; and the Scottish queen 
Ind the rep^ent were brought^ 
Irithout difi&culty, to approve of 
tljiis resolution. The regent, 
DOW, in compliance with the 
Hiahcsof Elizabeth, determined 
ta produce the fatal accusation 
against Maryk He endeavour^- 
ei to lessen the infamy with 
Ifluch be was sensibk this ac- i 
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tion would be attended, by fna 
testing, that it was with the 
utmost rehictance he undertook 
this disagreeable' task ; that his 
partv had long suffered their 
conduct to be misconstrued, and 
had borne the worst imputations 
in silence, rather than expose 
the crimes of their sovereign to 
the eyes of strangers ; but that 
now the insolence and impor* 
tunity of the adverse faction 
forced them to publish what 
they had hitherto, though wich 
loss to themselves, endeavoured ' 
to conceal. The accusation 
itself was conceived in the 
strongest terms. Mary was 
charged, not only with having 
consented to. the murder, but 
with being accessory to ^e con« 
trtvance and execotton of it. 
Both well, it was pretended, had 
been screened from the pursuits 
of justice by her favour ; and 
she had formed designs no less 
dangerous to the ufe of the 
young prince, than subversive 
of the liberties and constitution 
of the kingdom. If any of thesp ' 
were denied, an offer was made^ 
to produce the most ample and 
undoubted evidence of the 
charge. Mary's commissionera 
expressed the utmost surprise 
and indignation at the regent's 
presumption, in loading the 
queen with such an accusation. 
But, instead of attempting to 
vindicate her honour, by a reply 
to the charge, chey had f:ecourse 
to an article in their instruct 
Uonsj ia whicji ih«ir miscres). 
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tw^nested a personal interview 
with Elisabeth ; and protested, 
if that were denied her, againtc 
all the future proceedings of the 
comntiissioners. A protestation 
a£ this nature, offered just at 
the critical time when soch a 
bold accusatbo had been pre- 
ferred against Mary, and when 
the proofs in support of it were 
ready to be examined, gave rea- 
son to suspect that she dreaded 
the event of that examination. 
This suspicion received the 
strongest confirmation from a- 
xukther circumstance ; Ross and 
Herries, before they were intro- 
duced to Elizabeth, in order to 
make this protestation, privately 
acquainted Leicester and Cecil, 
that thei{ mistress was still de- 
tirous, notwithstanding the re- 
gent's audacious accusation, to 
bring the differences between 
herself and her subjects to an 
amicable accommodation. Some 
secret .conviction chat Mary*« 
character would suffer by a 
sorutioy, seems to have been the 
motive of thii proposal. It ap- 
ppared in this light to Elisa- 
Detbf and afforded her a pre- 
tence for rejecting it. She told 
Hilary's commissioners, that in 
the present juncture nothing 
C9uld be so dishonourable to 
tbcir mistress as an aceommoda- 
tioD ; and that the matter would 
seem . to be huddled up in this 
manner, merely to suppress dis- 
coveries, and to hide her shame; 
nor was it possible that she 
could be admitted with any de- 
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cency into fiet ' ^rtoMce, ulSe 
she lay under the iufinny of 
such a public accusacioiK Upon 
this repulse, Mary's commn- 
sinners withdrew; and, as they 
hod declined answering, there 
seemed to be now no further 
reason for the regent's prods- 
cing the proofs in support of 
his charge. But without get- 
ting these into her hands Eli- 
zabeth's schemes wrere iDcoos- 
plete ; and her artifice for this 
purpose was as succeasfal as aoy 
she had hitherto employed. She 
commanded her commisrieoen 
to testify her indignation at the 
regent's presumption, in forget- 
ting so tar the duty of a suIh 
ject as to»accape his sovereign 
of such attrocioos crimes. He, 
in order to regain the good o- 
pinion of such a powerful pro- 
tectress, offered to show that 
hit accusations were not rnili- 
cious nor ill*groonded. Then 
were produced and delivered 
to the English commiKiboen, 
the acts of the S«ottish parlia- 
ment in confirmation of the re- 
gent's authority, and of tbe 
queen's resignation; the eop- 
fessions of the persons executed 
for the king's murder ; and the 
fatal casket which conutned 
the letters and sonnets. The 
conference was now dissohred, 
without any thing having been 
effected towards a reconciliatiiNi 
between the parties, and the 
regent returned to Scotland. 
On his return, he found the 
kingdom in the utmost tna- 
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4|«itUtty. But th£ ra^re of the 
• queen's adherents, which had 
l»eeii suspended in expeaation 
that the conference in fin^^land 
Tvottld terminate to her advan- 
tage, was now ready to break 
out with all the violence of ci- 
vil war. The duke of Chatel- 
hcrautt, who had resided for 
•oiiie years in France, was also 
now sent over by th^t court, 
"With a small supply of money, 
$ io the hopes that the presence 
t . of -vthe first nobleman in the 
«. kingdom would strengthen the 
■, ■ queen's faction. But Murray 
flkl not give him time to form 
Ilia party into any regular bo- 
. dy. He assembled an army 
vrith his usual expedition, and 
marched to Glasgow. The fol. 
lowers of Argyie and Huntly, 
^Mrho composed the chief part «f 
the queen*s faction, lying in 
v^ry distant corners of the king, 
dom, and many of the duke's 
dependents having fallen or been 
taken in the late battle of Lang- 
«ide, the spirit and strength of 
his adherents was totally brd- 
' ken, and an accommodation 
■with the regent was the only 
thing which could prevent the 
destruction of his estate and 
Tassals. This was effected with- 
out difiiculty; a treaty of ac- 
commodation was entered into, 
and the duke gave hostages for 
ati faithful performance. Ar^- 
l^yle and Huntly, however, re- 
fused to be included in this trea^ 
ty. A secret negociacion was 
. carrying on in £DgIaad| in fa- 
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vour of the captive queefl ; and ' 
the French king, by the advaii*. 
tages he had obtained over the 
Hugonots, hoped so»n to be 
able to assist his friends in Bri* 
tain. These circumstances not 
only influenced Argyie and 
Huntly, but made so deep aa 
impression on the duke, that he 
appeared to be wavering and 
irresolute, and plainly discover- 
ed that he wished to evade the 
acccomplishment of the treaty. 
The regent saw the danger oC 
allowing the duke to shake bim* 
s^f loose in this manner froni 
his engagements, and Instantly 
formed a resolutjon equally 
bold and politic. He command- 
ed his guards to seize Chatel- 
herault in his own house at E- 
dinburgh ; and, regardless eL* 
thef of his dignity as the first 
nobleman in the kingdom, and 
next heir to the crown, or of 
the promises of personal seca* 
rity on which he bad relied, 
committed him and lord Her- 
reis prisoners to the castle of 
Edinburgh, on the l6th vX. A- 
pril 1569. A blow so fatal and 
unexpected dispirited the party* 
Argyie submitted to the king's 
government, and made his peace 
with ^he regent 'on very easy 
terms ; and Huntly, being left 
alone, was at last obliged to laT 
down his arms. Not long ai«> 
ter, the regent, dreading the 
influence which Maitland had 
acquired by his talents among 
his countrymen, employed Cap- 
bin Crawfordi one of bis GStft* 
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tbrei, to accuse him of bein^ 
ftccessory to the murder of the 
}dngt aod under that pretence 
carried him a prisoper to £din- 
bargh. He would soon have 
been brooeht to trial, but .was 
saved by the friendship of Kirk* 
aidy, governor of the castle, 
who, by pretending a warrant 
for that purpose from the re- 
gent, got him out of the hands 
of the person to whose care he 
was committed, and conducted 
bim into the castle, which from 
that time was entirely- under 
Maitland's command. The 
loss of a place of so much im- 
portance, and the defection of 
a man so eminent for military 
skill as Kirkaldy, brought the 
regent into some disreputation, 
for which, however, the success 
of his ally Elizabeth abundantly 
compensated. She had disco- 
vered and. defeated the project 
«f the duke of Norfolk, and'sup- 
pressed an insurrection of the 
catholic party in England, that 
bad been formed in fsvourof 
the Scottish queen. And, wca- 
I'y of keeping such a dangerous 
prisoner, she determined to give 
up Mary into the hands of the 
regent. The negoctation for 
this purpose was carried some 
length, when it was discovered 
by the vigilance of the bishop 
of Ross, who, together with the 
French and Spanish ambassa- 
dors, remonstrated against the 
iijlfamy of »nch an action. This 
procured a delay ; aad the mur* 
<kr of the regent prcTeBted the 
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reviv&l of that design, 
ton of Botbwellhai^h 
person who committed 
barous action. He had 
condemned to die sooo a£i 
the battle of Langside, 
have already related, and 
his life to the regent's clc. 
cy. But part of his estsit« kad 
been bestowed upon one of die 
regent's favourites, who 
his house, and turned our 
wife naked, in a cold oighCa 
to the open fields, where, beibfe 
next morning, die became £n^ 
rionsly mad. This injury made 
a deeper impression on him xhMtk 
the benefit be had received, and 
from that moment he vowed 
to be revenged upon the regcoc* 
Party rage strengthened and 
inflamed his private resertmenc. 
His kinsmen the Hamilteo« 
applauded the enterprise. The 
maxims of that age justified the 
most desperate course he could 
take to obtain vengeance. Hft 
followed the regent for aooBD 
time and watched an ppporta> 
nity to strike the blow. He 
resolved to at last to wait till 
his enemy should arrive at Lin- 
lithgow,, through which be wat 
CO pass in his way from fitirliop 
to Edinburgh. He took hit 
stand in a wooden gallery^ 
which had a window towards 
the street ; spread a feather*bed 
on the floor to binder the noise 
of his feet from being heard ; 
hung up a black cloth behind 
him, that his shadow might not 
be obecnrcd Irom without j and^ 
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bH ^his praparatSbn, lalm* 
iced the regent** approach, 
had lodged dariitg the 
[kt in a house not far distant. 
t indiikinct information of 
danger which threatened 
had been conveyed to the 
N(g^enc; and he paid so much 
hei^rd to it, that he resolved to 
return by the same gate through 
irhich he had entered, and to 
fetch a compass round the town. 
Bac as the crowd about the 
gate was great, and he himself 
Unacquainted with fear, he pro- 
ceeded directly along the street ; 
and the throng of the people 
«»bli|png him to move very 
Hlowly, gate the assassin time 
to take so true an aini, that he 
•hc»t him with a single bullet 
through thft lower part of his 
belly, and killed the horse of a 

fentleman on his other $tde. 
[is followers instantly endea- 
voured to break into the house 
Whence the blow had come, 
but they found the door strongly 
barricaded ; and before it could 
be fdrced open, Hamilton had 
hiounted a fleet horse, which 
«tood ready for him at a back 
passage, and Was got far beyond 
their reaeb. The regent died 
the eame night of his wound. 
There is no person, in that age, 
about^ whom historians hm 
been more divided, or whose 
character has been drawn with 
such opposite colours. Perso- 
nal intrepidity, military skill, 
sagaciry and vigour in the ad- 
ministtatioa af civil affairs, ar« 

li» 
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virhies which even his imeiiitel 
allow him to have possessed in 
an eminent degree. And, a* 
midst the turbulence and cow^ 
fusion of that factious period, 
be dispensed justice with so much 
impartiality, he repressed the 
licentious borderers with sd 
much courage, and established 
such uncommon order and tratt* 
quillity in the country, that hit 
administration was extremelv 
popular, and he was long ana 
alTectionatbiy remembered a^ 
mong the commons by thename 
of the *< Good Regent." 

STEWART (HENRY) lord 
Damley, was the eldest son of 
the oarl of Itennoz, and was 
born in the year 1545. At the 
time when so many foreign 
princes were soliciting the hand 
of Mary queen of Scots, this 
y^ung nobleman arrived from 
England, whither his father had 
been compelled to retire during 
the regency of the duke of Cha* 
telherault. Lord Daratey waa 
at this time in the first blnom 
and vigour of youth. In beau« 
ty and gracefulnefw df person 
he surpassed all his contempo* 
raries; he excelled eminently 
in those acts Which add easd 
and degance to external form^ 
and which enable it not dnly to 
dazzle« but to please. Mary 
was of an age and temper t<t 
feel the full power of these ac^ 
complishments; and the imprc^ 
•ion which lord Damley made 
upon her waa visible from thd 
time of their first interview* 
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The wWe business of the court 
was to amuse and enteruin this 
illustrious guest; his conquest 
of the queen*8 heart became 
complete ; and ioclination now 
prompted her to conclude a 
marriage, the first thoughts of 
which had been suggested by 
considerations merely political. 
As Darnley was nearly related 
to the queen, the canon law 
made it necessary to obtain the 
pope*s dispensation before the 
celebration of the marriage. 
For this purpose she early set on 
foot a negociation with the 
court of Rome, and procured 
the conwnt of the court of 
France to the match. While 
Mary was thus endeavouring 
to reconcile foreign conrts to a 
measure which she had so much 
at heart, Darnley, by his beha- 
▼ionr was raising up enemies to 
obstruct' it. Intoxicated with 
the queen's favour, he began 
already to assume the haughti- 
ness of a queen, and to put on 
that imperious air, which ma- 
jesty itself can scarce render to- 
lerable. The familiarity also 
which Daruley cultivated with 
with David Rizio the Italian, 
a man of low birth, contributed 
to increase the disgust of tht 
nobles. Mary, however, soon 
brought a convention of the 
Uobles to declare their approba- 
tion of the match, and on the 
Apth of July 15 63, she married 
Henry Stewart lord Darnley. 
The ceremony was performed 
IP the queen's chapel, accQz;ding 
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to the rites of the 
church ; the pope's bull, di^en- 
sing with the marriage, having 
been previousljr obtained. She 
issued, at the same time, pro* 
clamatioos, conferring the tide 
of king of Scots upon her hiift> 
band, and commanding that 
henceforth all writs ac lair 
should run iu the joint names 
of the king and queen. Tbe 
earl of Murray, and aome of 
the other nobles whQ had op- 
posed this marriage, were now, 
after an ineffectual resistance of 
the royal authority, obliged to 
retire for safety into England. 
Darnley's external accomplish* 
meets had excited that sudden 
and violent pas&ioc which had 
raised him to the throne. But 
the qualities of his mind corre- 
sponded ill with the beauty of 
his person. Of a weak under* 
standing, and without expe* 
rience, conceited at the sane 
time of his own abilities, aad 
ascribing his extraordinary sttc« 
cess entirely to his own distin- 
guished merit. All the queen's 
favour made no impression oa 
such a temper. All her j^entle- 
ness could not bridle bis impe* 
rious and ungovernable spirit* 
A few months after the mar- 
riage their domestic quarreb 
began to' be observed. The ex- 
travagance of Darnley *s arnbi^ 
tion gave rise to these. Instead 
of being satisfied with that 
stretch of power by which Ma- 
ty conferred on him die title 
of king, and adnuKe^ him to 4 
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tUhmte in the t^miniiHrttidfi, 
lie dcmaflded the crowiKmatri- 
noniil with the most indolent 
importmiity. And chough Ma* 
ry alleged that the gift was be- 
yond her power, and that the 
authority of parliamast must 
be interposed to bestow it, he 
wanted cither understanding to 
comprehend, or temper to ad- 
mit so just a defence; and often 
renewed and ur^eJ his request. 
Risio, whom the king had at 
first taken into great confidence, 
did not humour hini in these 
follies. By this he incurred 
Henry's displeasure ; and as it 
mras impossible for Mary to be- 
have towards her husband with 
the same affection which distin^ 
giiished the first and happy days 
of their union, he imputed this 
coldness, not to his own beha- 
▼iour, which had to well me- 
rited it, but to the insinuations 
of Rizio. The haughty spirit 
of Darn ley could not bear the 
interference of such an upstart; 
and, impatient of any delay, 
and unrestrained by any scruple, 
he instantly resolved to get rid 
<tf him by violence. At the 
tame time, another design^ 
Iprhich took its rise from very 
different motives, was carrying 
oo against the life of Rizio. 
Morton, Ruthven, Lindsay, and 
Maitland, were the contriver* 
of it; and while ihcy were 
ruminating upon thfir scheme, 
the king communicated his re- 
solution to be revenged of Ri- 
^io to lurd Rwthven, and im- 

li3 
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Slnred his assistance, and that of 
is friends, towards the execu- 
tion of the design. Nothing 
conld be more acceptable to 
them than this overture. They 
sa^ at once all the advantage^ 
they would reap from th* con- 
currence of. sucn an associate | 
and their own private revenge 
upon Ririo would pass, they 
hoped, for an act of obedience 
to the king. At last every thing 
was settlea for the execution of 
their plan ; and on the' 9th of 
March 1566, while the queen 
was at supper with the countess 
of Argyle, Rizio, and a few do^ 
mestics, the k ing suddenly en« 
tered the apartment by a pri- 
vate passage. At his back wai 
Ruthven^ clad in complete ar- 
mour^ and numbers of armed 
men followed him; Rizio in- 
stantly apprehended that he waa 
the victim at whon< ^he h\oW 
was aimed ; and in the utmost 
consternation retired behind thd 
queen for safety. Mary eni- 
ployed tears, and entreaties, and 
threatening^, to save her favour- 
ite. But, notwithstanding all 
these, he i^as torn front her bf 
violence, and before he could 
be dragged through the next 
apartment, the rage of his ene- 
mies had put an end to' his lifcg 
piercing his body with fifty-six 
wounds. The conspirators in 
the mean time, took posbession 
of the palace, and guariied the 
queen with the utmost care. 
The king, however, astonisb'-d 
at the boldness of his uwn en- 
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terprlse, stood irresolute^ and 
nncercain iwhat course to take. 
The queen observed his irreso- 
lution, and availed herself of it. 
She employed all her art to dis- 
engage him from his new asso- 
ciates ; and in spite of all the 
warnings he had received to 
distrust the qaeen*8 artifices, she 
prevailed on him to dismiss the 
guards which the conspirators 
had placed on her person, and 
made his escape along with her, 
attended by three persons only, 
and retired to Dunbar. The 
scheme of their flight had been 
communicated to Huncly and 
Bothwell, and they were quick- 
ly joined by them, and several 
other of the nobles. BothwelPs 
estate lay in that corner of the 
kingdom, and his followers 
crowded to their chief in snch 
numbers, as soon enabled the 
queen to set the power of the 
conspirators at defiance. She 
advanced to Ediuburgh at the 
head of eight thousand men; 
and they, unable to dispute her 
authority fled to England. The 
charm which had at first attach- 
ed the queen to Darnley, and 
held them for some time in an 
happy union, was now dissolv- 
ed ; and love no longer cover- 
ing his follies with its friendly 
veil, they appeared to Mary in 
their full dimension and defor- 
mity. Though Darnley pub- 
lished a proclamation, disclaim- 
ing any knowledge of the con- 
spiracy against Rizio, the queen 
Tvai fully convinced J that he was 
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not only accessory to the con* - 
trivancej but to tlie commisdoa 
of that pdions crime. Thac 
very power which, with Uheral 
and unsuspicioQS fondness she 
had conferred upon him, he had ^ 
employed to insult her attthori<v r 
ty, to limit her prerogative, and 
to endanger her person. Such 
an on t rage' it was impossible 
any wimian could bear, or for- 
give. Cold civilities, secret 
distrust, frequent quarrels, suc<« 
cceded to their former trans* 
ports of affection and confidence. 
The queen's favours were no 
longer conveyed through his 
hands. The crowd of expec- 
tants ceased to court his patron- 
age, which they found to avail • 
so little. Among the nubles, ^ 
some dreaded his furious tem- 
per, others complained of hia 
perfidiousness ; and all of theot 
despised the weakness of hit- 
understanding, and the incon- 
stancy of his heart. The ytca^ 
pie themselves observed some 
parts of his conduct which little 
suited the dignity of a king. 
Addicted to drunkenness be- 
yond what the manners of thae 
age could bear, and indulging 
irregular passions, which even 
the licentiousness of youth could 
not excuse, he, by his indecent 
behaviour, provoked the quern 
to the utmost ; and the passions 
which it occasioned often forced 
tears from her eyes, both iu pri- 
vate and in public. Her aver- 
sion for him increased from day 
to day, zrJii cou!d no lunger U 
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C0nc«aied. He was often absenti ed, not Ho have been dncera ) 
from court, appeared there I we know with certainty that it 
with little spiendoufi and was not lastin||r. Bothwellalt 



^as trnsted with no power. A- 
^oidtsd e<{U3Uy by those who 
«ndea«oBredto please the queen, 
wrho favoured Morton and his 
associates, or who adhered to 
the house of Haaiikoo, he was 
left almost alone in a neglected 
and unpkied solitude. On the 
'19th of June 1566, Mary was 
delivered of her only son James, 
a prince whose birch was hap- 
py for the whole island, and un- 
fortunate for. her alone, v After 
this event, the l^ueen discovered 
120 change in her s^timents 
vri«h respect to t^^e king. She 
%vas frequently pensive and de- 
leted. And though Henry 
f ometimcsatteniied her at court, ; 
and accompanied her in her pro- 
' presses through dilfercnt parts 
of the kiag-dom^ he met with 
litilc reverence from the nobles, 
v^hilc Mvy created him wich 
the utmost reserve, and did not 
allow him to possess any autho* 



the while was the queen's prime 
confident.. Without his parti- 
cipation no business was con- 
cluded, and no favour bestowed. 
Together with this ascendant 
over her councils. Both well, if 
we may believe the contempo- 
rary historians, acquired no less 
sway over her. heart ; and per- 
haps from this period be began 
to form in his mind those am- 
bitious designs, which were the 
occasion of Damley*s death, and 
the cause of all Mary's subse« 
queat misfortunes. The haugh- 
ty spirit of Darniey, nursed up 
in flattery, and accustomed to 
command, could not bear the 
contempt under which he bad 
now fallen, and the sute of in- 
significancy to which he saw 
himself reduced. But, in a coun- 
try where he was universally 
hated or despised, he could ne- 
ver hope to form a party which 
would second any attempt he 



rity. The breach between them, might make to recover power. 

He addressed himself, therefore, 
to the pope, and to the kings of 
France and Spain, with many 
professions of his own xeal (of 
the catholic reli);ion, and with 
bitter complaints against th^ 
qiieen for neglecting to promote 
tiiat iucerest ; and soon after he 
took a resolution, equally wild 
and desperate, of embarking on 
board' a ship which he had pro* 
vidcKi, and of Hying into foret|ru 



became every day more appa- 
rent. Attempts were made 
toward a recoficilement, parti« 
cularly by Castlenau, the French 
ambassador ; but after such a 
violent rupture, it was found 
no* easy matter to bind the nup- 
tial knot anew ; and though he 
prevailed on the king and queen 
to pass two nights together, we 
niiy, with grcit pa)bability, 
] r ) iotmce this afpcirancc of 



Mkly-^ to which Castfebnu uu::t- 1 paic^. lU commuaicaccd ait 
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4eMgtt to the I'reiich ailridisflu 
dor Le €roc, and to his father 
(he earl of Lennox. Thej both 
endeavoured to dissuade him 
from itf hut without succeaa* 
Lennox, who aeems as well as 
his son to hjrre lost the queen's 
eonfidence, and who dbout this 
time was seMoin at court, in- 
atantly communicated the mat- 
ter to her b^ a letter. Henry, 
who had refused to accompany 
(he queen from Stilting to Edin- 
burgh, was likewise absent /rom 
court. He arrived there, how- 
ever, on the same day she re- 
ceived the account of his in- 
tended flight. He was more 
than usually wayward and 
peevish. He scrupled to enter 
the palace, unless certain lords 
tar ho attended the queefl were 
dismissed. Mary was obli^d 
to meet him without the gates. 
At last he suffered her to con- 
duct him into her own apart- 
ment. She endeavoured to 
draw from him the reasons of 
the strange resolution which he 
had taken, and to divert him 
from it. But in spite of all her 
arguments and intreatxes, he re- 
mained silent and inflexible. 
Kext day the privy council, by 
her direction, expostulated with 
him on the same head. He 
Persisted, however, in his sul- 
lenness and obstinacy ; and nei- 
ther deigned to explain the mo- 
tives of his conduct, nor signi- 
fied any intention of altering it. 
As he left the apartment, he 
tirned tovrards the queen, and 
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tcdd Kef, tfittt she should iur«e 
his face aguo for a. loDg tiaie. 
A few <|ays after be wrote t» 
Mary, and mentioned tw« 
things as grounds of his digusc^ 
She hersen, he said, oo longer 
admitted hhoi into any coa€- 
dence, and had deprived him of 
all poWer; and tne nobles, af- 
ter her example, treated htm 
with open neglect, so that he 
appeared in every place without 
the dignity and mlend^ur of a 
king. Nothing could be more 
mortifying (o Mary than thit 
intended flight of die king*t, 
which would hlive spread the 
infamy of their domestic qu4r<« 
rel all over Europe. In order, 
therefore, to prepossess the 
minds of her allies, and to> screen, 
her from any censure with 
which Ihrnley might emJf»- 
vour to load her, the privy coun- 
cil transmitted a narr;ativr of 
this whole transacdon, both to 
the king and to the queeo mo- 
ther of France. Id is drawn 
with great art, and sets Mary'f 
conduct in the most favour .Ve 
light. The queen soon after- 
wards fell isick ac Jedburgh. 
Puring heriHnem,Damk-y p^id 
her a visit at that place ; but he 
met with such a cold reception, 
as did not encourage him to 
make any long stay. The bap* 
tism of the young prince was 
performed at Stirling, on the 
17th of December 1566. The 
king*s behaviour at this jane* 
turc perfectly discovers the ex- 
cess of his caprice as well as of 
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foUy. He chose to reside 1 
Stirling, but confined himself 
Co his owja apartment.. And as 
Xhe queen distrusted every no- 
l^lemao who ventured to con- 
irerse with inm, he was left in 
jiibsolute solitude. ' Darnley 
•iill persisted in his design of 
retiring into foreign parts, and 
^aiiy threatened to put in exe- 
cution. A few days after the 
|>aptasm of the prince, Morton 
^nd the otlier conspirators a- 
gainst Rizio obtained their par- 
don, and leave to return into 
Scotland. The king, in the 
meantime, sCilUemained at Stir- 
ling, in solitude, and under 
contempt. His impatience in 
^is situation, together with the 
dlarm given him by the rumour 
<iS a design to seize his person, 
and confine him to prison, was 
^e occasion of his leaving Stir- 
ling in an abrupt manner, and 
jretiriag to his father at Glas« 
gow. Immediately upon the 
|ting*8 leaving Stirling, and be- 
fore he could reach Glasgow, 
be was seized with a dangerous 
distemper. The symptoms 
which attended it were violent 
and unusual, and in that age it 
was commonly imputed to the 
effects of poison, it is impos- 
sible, amidst the contradictions 
of historians, to decide with cer- 
tainty concerning its nature or 
its cause. His life was in the 
utmost danger ; but, after lan- 
guishing for some weeks, the 
vigour of his constitution sur- 
moyunted the n^alignity of the 
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disease. Mary bo longer fek 
for J^arnley that warmth of con*, 
jugal affection which prompt! 
to sympathy, and delights in aU 
those tender offices which sooth 
and alleviate sickness and paia. 
At this juncture she did not- 
even put on the appearance ol 
this passion. Notwithstanding 
the king's danger, she amused ' 
herself with excursions to dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and 
suffered near a month to elapse 
before she visited him at Glas- 
gow. By that time the vio- 
lence of the distemper wasover^ 
and the king, though weak and 
languishing, was out of all dan» 
ger. The breach between Ma« 
and her husband was not occa* 
sioned by any of those slight 
disgusts which interrupt the do* 
mestic union, without altogether 
dissolving it. Almost all the 
passions which operate with the 
greatest violence on a female 
mind, and drive it to the mosjt 
dangerous extremes, concurred 
in raising and fomenting this 
unhappy quarrel. Ingratitude 
for the favours she had bestow- 
ed, contempt of her person, vio-. 
latiens of the marriage-vow, 
encroachments on her power,* 
conspiracies a|;aioa her favou- 
rites, jealousy, insolence, and 
obstinacy, were the injuries of 
which Mary had reason to conip 
plain. Her resentment against 
the king seems not to have 
abated from the time of bis 
leaving Stirling ; for in a letter > 
wmCfHi with her Qwn hapdit*- 
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fktr ambatsador in France^ no 
tokens of sadden reconcilement 
appear. After this discovery 
fli Mary's sentiments^ it was 
scarcely to be expected that she 
would visit the kin|r,or that any 
thing' but marks of jealousy and 
distrust should appear in such 
an interview. This, however, 
was far from being the case; 
she not only visited Darnley, 
but, by all her words and ac- 
tions, endeavoored to express 
an uncommon affection for him. 
Though this made an impres- 
sion on the credulous spirit of 
her hnsband, no less flexible on 
some occasions than obstinate 
on others ; yet to those who are 
acquainted with the human 
heart, and who know how sel- 
dom and how slowly such 
wounds in domestic happiness 
are healed, this sudden transi- 
tion will appear with a very 
suspicious air, and will be con- 
sidered by them as the effect of 
artifice. The earl of Bothwell 
had by this time so far succeed- 
ed in his ambitious and criminal 
designs, as to gain an absolute 
ascendant over the qoetn. Hen- 
ry's retiring into a foreign coun* 
try must have been highly di»- 
Donourable to Mary, and would 
have entirely disconcerted aU 
the schemes of Bothwell. While 
he resided in Glasgow, at a 
distance from her, and in that 
part of the kingdom where the 
interest of his family was great- 
est, he might with more facility 
acconpUsh his designs, lo m;. 
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I d<ir, therefore, to preveot Ut 
executing any such wild acheoKi 
it was necessary to brin^ hiai 
to some place where he wonld 
be more immediately under her 
own eye. For this purpose she 
first employed all her art to re- 
gain his confidence, and then 
proposed to remove him to the 
neighbourhood of Bdinburgh, 
under pretence that there be 
would nave eader access to the 
advice of physicians, and tfaaS 
she herself could attend bim^ 
without being absent from her 
son. The king was weak e* 
nough to suffer himself to be 
I persuaded; and being still feeble 
■ and incapable of bearing fatigae, 
was carried in a litter to £• 
dinburgh. The place prcpaied 
for his reception was a noose 
belonging to the provost of a 
collegiate church called Kirk of 
Field. It stood almost upoa 
the same spot where the uai* 
vcnity now stands. Such a si- 
tuation, on a rising ground, and 
at that time in an open fiekf, 
had. all the advantages of a 
healthful air to recommend it ; 
but, on the other hand, the so* 
litude of the place rendered it 
extremely proper^ for the com- 
mission of that crime, with a 
view to which- it seenu mani- 
festly to have been choien. 
Mary coBtianed to attend the 
king with the most assiduous 
care. She seUom was absent 
from him throogh the day ; she 
slept several nights in the cham- 
ber and^ hi| apaitmenc* Sk^ 
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benped on bim so many mtrin of 
fceudemess and confidence, as in 
a great measure qaieted those 
sospicions which had so long 
disturbed him.y But while he 
ivms fondly indulging in dreams 
of the return of bis former hap- 
pincfift, he stood bo the very 
Drink of destruction. On Sun- 
day the 9th of February 1566, 
about eleven at night, the queen 
left the Kirk of Field, in order 
to be present at a masque in 
tlie palace. At two next morn- 
K>K» ^c house in whicb the 
Iting lay was blown up with 
gunpowder. I'he noise and 
shock which tiiis sudden explo- 
sion occasioned, alarmed the 
whole city. The inhabiunts 
ran to the place whence it came. 
The dead body of the king, 
with that of a servant who slept 
in the same room, were found 
lying in an adjacent garden, 
without the city wali,untouchcd 
by fire, and witb 00 bruise or 
snaik of vtolenfCr Such was 
the unhappy fate of Henry 
Stewart, loid Parnley,.in the 
twenty-first year of his age. 
The indulgence of fortupe, and 
bis own external accomplish- 
ments, without any other xne- 
fic, hid raised him to an height 
of dignity, of which he waa al- 
together unworthy. By his 
foUy and ingratitude, he lost 
the heart of a woman who 
boated on htm to distraction. 
His insolence and inconstancy 
alienated from him those nobles 
f t^Q (tad comribuud post ^a- 
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lonsly towards bis elevatioa* 
His levity and caprice exposed 
him to the scorn of the people, 
who once revered him asth« 
descendant of their ancient kings 
and heroes. Had he died a na^ 
tural death, his end would have 
been unlamented, and his deatk 
forgotten; but the cruel cir- 
cumstances of his murder, and 
the slackness with which it was 
afterwards avenged, have made 
his name to be remembcre4 
with regret, and have rendered 
him the object of pity to which 
be had otherwise no title. 

STEWART (Dr. MAT- 
THEW)* late professor of m^ 
thematics in (he university of 
Edinburgh, was born at Roth- 
say, in the isle of Bate, in X717< 
After having fished his course 
at the grammar school, being 
intended by his- father for the 
churcb, he was sent to the uni«* 
versity of Glasgow, and i^iras en>r 
tered there as a 1 student in 
1734. Mr^ SteWart*s i^ie^s 
made it necessary for him to at- 
tend the lectures in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in j 74I ; an4 
that his niathematical stadiesi^ 
in which he bad b^en engage^ 
in Glasgow, might snffer bo in- 
terruption, be was introduce^ 
by Dr. Simpson to Mr. Mac- 
laurin, who was then tctching 
with success both the geomc« 
try and the philosophy ot New- 
ton. Mr. Stewart some time 
afMr this obtained the ii?ing of 
Roseneath. in 1746 the ma^v 

tbcmaitical ^^ix ia. vbc muxe(« 
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^y of Edinburgh became va- 
cant. In the end of the year 
Mr. Stewart published his 
** General Theorems ;** and was 
elected to the vacant chair in 
t747. to 1761 he published 
•* Tracts Physical and Mathe- 
natical."^ The last work he 
published was an essay on the 
«» Sun*s Distance ;" a few 
months before the publication 
of which he gave to the world 
mnother work, intituled ** Pro- 
positionet Geometries More 
A^cterom Demonttrats." Soon 
after the publication of the 
*• Sun's Distanac," Dr. Stew- 
art's health began to decline. 
In the year 1772 he retired to 
the cowstry, where he after- 
'Wards spent the greater part of 
his life, and never resHmed his 
labours in the university. • He 
^ was, however, so fortunate as to 
iiave a son, to whom, though 
Tery young, he could commit 
the care of them with the 
^eatest confidence. Mr. Du» 
gald Stewart was asteciated 
with him in 1775, and gave an 
•early specimen of those abilities, 
.which have not been confined 
to a single science, and which 
have since raised him to the 
Tery first rank in the literary 
world. Dr. Stewart died Janu* 
ary 43, 1 7^5, at the age of sixty- 
eight. 

• STEWART-DENHAM (Sir 
TAMES) was born near Edin- 
burgh, in Z713. He received 
the first rudiments of his edu* 
tation at the school of North 
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Berwick, from which he «» 
removed to the oniveraity 4 
Edinburgh. Having here^ast* 
fied himself, he was ealkd to tke 
•bar ; soon after . which he set 
out to make the tour of Hat- 
land, Germany, France, SpaiOr 
and.Iuly. He retorned fraa 
his travels in 1 740. In x;4S 
sir James was suspected of git* 
iag counsel and aid to the pio- 
moters of the Stewart inteitst; 
and in consequence he retired 
from this country, and went 
over to France. In the year 
1767 sir James was restcH-ed » 
his native country ; and in 177) 
published, at the request of the 
East India Company, a treatse, 
intituled «* The principles ol 
money appHed to the present 
state of the coin of- Bengal.*' 
About this time he also wait en- 
gaged in a critique on the cele- 
brated performance, intiaikd 
*« Systeme de la Nature," which 
he wrote out and prepared fw 
the presfr; but which has 0«t 
hitherto been published.' la 
the year 1780 sir lames was at* 
tacked by an ioflammatioo ia 
his toe, which terminated in a 
mortification. The progress 
of this disorder vras for a while 
stopped by the use of Je»ui» 
bark ; but oa the 29th of V<^ 
vember he was seized with a 
fever, which put an end to hii 
life on the a6th. 

STRAHAN (WILLIAM), 
was born at Edinburgh in the 
year 17 15. His father, who 
bad a unall appolAtmeiu ic ike 
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custom, fBt^t his son tbe e^A" 
CSitioo whkh every lad of decent 
Tank thea received in a country 
'where the avenues to learning 
Vi^ere easy, and open to men of 
the most naoderate circamstan- 
€Ofl» After having pasted 
ihrovgh the tuition of a gram- 
inar-school, be was^put appren- 
tice to a p^^oter } and, when a 
very young man, removed to a 
wider spl^e in that line of 
Vttiiness, and went to follow his 
trade in London. Sober, dili- 
gent, and attentive, while his 
emoluments were for .some time 
very scanty, he contrived to live 
rather within than beyond his 



or the disgust of too deKcMfe 
minds, are very unfortunate at* 
tendants for men of business^ 
who, to be successful, must of- 
ten push improbabilities, and 
bear with mortifications. Hit 
abilitie»in his profession, accom* 
panied with perfect integrity 
and uoabating diligence, ena- 
bled him, after the Snt difficul- 
ties-were overcome, to get on* 
with rapid success. And he 
was one of the most flourishing 
men in the trade, when, hi the 
year X770, he purchased a share 
of the patent for king's printer 
of Mr. Eyre, with whom he 
mainuined the most cordial in- 



income ; and though he married I timacy during ail the rest of hit 
early, and without such a pro- 1 life. Besides the emolumentsr 



vision as prudence might have 
looked for in the establishment 
^ a family, he continued to 
thiive, and to better his circum- 
stances. This he would often 
mention as an emouragemcnt 
to early matrimony, and used, 
to say, that he never had a 
child born thac Providence did 
not send. some increase of in- 
come to provide for the increase 
of his household. With suffi- 
cient vigour of mind, he had that 
happy flow of animal spirits, 
that is not easily discouragedyby 
unpromising appearances. By 
him who cari look with firmness 
upondifficultie8,theircon<}uest is 
already half atchieved ; but the 
man on whose heart and spirits 
they lie heavy, will scarcely be 
able to bear up against their 
' pressure. The forecast of timid , 
* • - Kk 



arising from his appointment, 
as well as from avery ettensive 
private business, he now drew 
largely from a field which re- 
hired some degree of specula- 
tive sagacity to cultivate ; we 
mean that gneat literary pro- 
perty which he acquired by 
purchasing the copy-rights of 
some of the most celebrated au- 
thors of the time. In this hit 
liberality kept eqiial pace with 
his prudence, and in some case# 
went perhaps rather beyond iti 
Never had such rewards been' 
given to the labours of literary 
men, aa bow were receivedf 
from him and his associates in 
those purchases of copy-rights 
from authors. Having now at- 
tained the first great object of 
business, wealth, Mr Strahaa 
inokcdwith a very aUowabkani'^ 
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hitioA on the svatioiv of politi- 
cal raok and eminence. Poli- 
lies had long occupied his#ctive 
mind, which he had for many 
jears pursued as his fovourite 
■musemenCtbycorrespondiog on 
that subject with some of the 
first characters of the' age. Mr. 
Strahan*s queries to Dn Frank* 
lio in the year 1769, respecting 
Uie discontents of the A men- 
cans, published in the London 
Chronicle of aSth July 1 7 78, 
•hew the just conception he en- 
t4Brtained of the important con- 
sequences of that dispute, and 
his amtiety as a good subjett to 
investigate, at that early period, 
the proper means by which 
their grievances might be re- 
moved, and a permanent har- 
mony restored between the 
two countries, Jn the year 
27759 he was elected a member 
oi parliament for the borough 
of Malmsbury, in Wiltshire, 
with a very illustrious coli^gue, 
the Hon. C. J. Fos ; and in the 
succeeding parliament, for Wot- 
tun Eassct, ia the same county. 
In this staUon« applying himself 
with that induttry which was 
natural to him, he attended the 
house with a scrupulous pfinctu- 
ality, and was a usefulmemher. 
His talents for business acquired 
%he consideration to which they 
were entitled, and were not un> 
noticed by the minitte/. In 
his puiiticai conneciioiis he was 
constant to the I'rieods to whom 
be had first been atucfaed. He 
yi49 a n^dj supporter of that 
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party who were turned out d 
administration in springy lyl^ 
and lost his seat in the House 
of Commons by the dissolutiea 
of parliament, with which thai 
change was followed ; • sitov 
tion which he did not ahow asy 
•desire to resume on the retail 
of the new parliament. Oct 
motive for his not .wishing i 
seat in the late parliamcat, 
was a /eeling of some decline 
in his health, which had rather 
suffered from the long atttingi 
and late hours with which the 
political warfare in the last 
had been attended. Though 
without any fixed disease, hit 
streitgth was. visibly declining; 
and though his spirits survited 
his strength, yet the vigour and 
activity of his mind was also 
considerably impaired. Both 
continued gradually to decline, 
till his death, which happened 
on Saturday the 9th July 1785, 
in the seventy-first year of his 
age. . Ot riches acquired by in- 
dustry, the disposal is often ru- 
led by caprice, as if the ownen 
wished to shew their uncon- 
trouled power over that wcdlih 
which their own exertions had 
attained, by a whimsical allot- 
ment of it alter their death. In 
this, as in other particulars, Mr. 
Strahan's discretion and good 
sense were apparent : he be- 
queathed his fortune in the 
iiiubt rational manner; and of 
that portion 'which was not left 
to his wife and children, the dtv 
tributioQ was e^uaHy prudott 
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^n^ benevolent* Like his pre* 
dcrcessor in trade the celebrated 
I^r. Bowyer, he left loool. to 
tH^ Stationers Company, of 
^■viiich he was a memoer, to be 
stocked for the benefit of de- 
cayed booksellers and printers. 
JSndaed with much natural sa- 
^a.cky, and an attentive obser- 
vation of life, Mr. Strahan ow- 
ed hi3 rise to that station of 
opulence and reject which he 
Attained, rather to his own ta- 
lents and exertion, than to any 
nccidental occurrence of favour- 
mbie or fortunate circumstances. 
X-}is mind, though not deeply 
tinctured with letrning, was not 
nininformed by letters. From a 
babit of attention to style, he 
liad acquired a considerable 
portion of critical acuteness in 
the discernment of its beauties 
iuad defecu. in one branch of 
v^riting himself excelled, viz. 
the epistolary, in which he not 
only shewed the precision and 
cleanness of business, but posses- 
sed a neatness as well as fluency 
9f expression, which few let- 
ter-wrftershave surpassed. Let- 
ter-writing was one of his fa- 
vourite amusements ; and a- 
Biong his correspondents were 
men of such eminence and ta- 
lents as well repaid his endea- 
vours to entertain them. Mr. 
Strahan was the author of a pa^ 
per in the «* Mirror," (No. 94) 
a periodical work published at 
Sdinburgh in 1 778 and 1779. 

STUART (Dr. GILBERT) 
waibom at Sdinburgh in t^e 
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yciar 174^ His lather, Mr* 
George Stuart, was professor o£ 
huimaniry in the university, and 
a man of considerable eminence 
for his classical taste and Utera* 
tore. Young Stuart having fi* 
nished his classical anc^ philo- 
sophical stiidies in the grammar* 
school and university, applic4 
himself tojurisprudence,witbopt 
following, or probably intend- 
ing to follow, the profession of 
the law. For that profession 
he has been represented as «n* 
qualified by indolence ; by s 
passion, which at a very early 
period of life he displayed, for 
general literature; or by bound* 
less dissipation :— and all theat 
circumstances may have cntotri* 
buted to make him relinquish 
pursuits, in which he could 
bope to succeed only by patient 
perseverance, and strict deco- 
rum of mannera. That he did 
net waste his youth in idleseaa, 
is, however evident from ** ^o 
Historical Dissertation concern* 
ing the Antiquity of the British 
Constitution, which he pqb- 
lished ^fore he had complieted 
his twenty-second year, and 
which had so much merit, ai 
to induce the university of £« 
dinburgh to confer upon the 
author, though so young a maii| 
the degree of L. L. D. After 
a studious intervalof someyeara, 
he produced a valuable work* 
under the tide of ** A View o£ 
Society in Europe, in its Pro* 
gress from Rudeness to Refine* 
ment ^ or Inquiries concernsn|( 
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dkcHtstorjr'of X*aw8, Govern- 
meat, and Manners. He had 
read and meditated with pa- 
tience on the' mosr important 
nonnments c^ the middle ages ; 
and in this volume, (which 
meedilj reached a second edi- 
tion), be' aimed chieflf at the 
praise of originality and inven- 
tion, and discovered an indus- 
try that is seldom connected 
with ability and discerament. 
About the time of the poblica. 
tion of the first edition of this 
performance, tiaving turned his 
thoughts to an academical life^ 
he asked for the professorship 
of public law in the university 
of Edinburgh. According to 
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in « pamphlet under Ae name 
of Bushby, and treated bia 
with much severity. In^doint 
thb, he was probably actuated 
more by some personal dislike 
of Dr. Adam, than by regard 
for the memory of his learned 
relation ; for on other occasions 
he showed sufficiently, that he 
had no regard to Rnddiman** 
honour, as a gramnaarian, e<fi- 
tor, or critic. In 1774 he f»* 
turned to his native city, and 
began the Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine and Review, in which 
which he distinguished himself 
by an inquiry into the character 
of John Knox the reformer, 
whose principles he reprobated 



his own account/ he had been 1 in the severest terms. About 



promised that place by the mi 
nister, but had the mortifica 
tion to see the professorship 
bestowed on another, and all his 
hopes blasted^ by (he influence 
of Dr. Robertson, whom he re- 
presented a^ under obligations 
to him. This circumstance en- 
tirely broke the intimacy of two 
persons, who, before that time, 
were understood to be on the 
most friendly footing with each 
other. Soon after this disap- 
pointment, Dr. Stuart went to 
London, where he became feom 
1768 to 1774, one of the wri- 
ters of the Monthly Review. 
In 1772, Dr. Adam, rector of 
the High-school at Edinburgh, 
published a Latin grammar, 
which he intended as an im- 
provcmenf of the famous Rud 



this time he revised and pub- 
lished Sullivan's lectures 011 the 
constitution of England. Soon 
after he turned his thoughts to 
the history of Scotland, and 
published Observations concern- 
ing its Public Law and Consti- 
tutional History ; in which he 
examined with a critical care 
the preliminary book to Dr. 
Robertson's history. A high 
spirit of satire distinguishes this 
piece ; and the author does not 
evenjcruple to divert himself 
with the understanding of his 
antagonist. His next work was 
" The History of the Reforma- 
tion ;*** a book which deserves 
praise for the easy dignity of 
the narrative, and for strict im- 
partiality. Hislast great work, 
<* The History of Scotland from 



lean's. Sttiart attacked him J th« Establishment of the Re* 
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fdcmation to the Death of\ 
Qaeen Mary,*' which appeared 
in 1781, has been very general* 
)y read and admired His pur- 
pose in this publieation was to 
trindlcate the character of the 
queen, and expose the weakness 
of the aigHments by which Dr. 
Robertson had endeavoured to 
prove her fn^i'^ - hut, chough 
the style of this work is his own, 
it cootains very fotle matter 
which was not furnished by 
GoodalL arid Ty tier; and it is 
with the anns which these two 
writers put into his hands, that 
Dr. Stuart, attempted to vaa« 
quish his great antagonist. In 
1781, he once more visited Lon- 
don, and engaged in the Poli- 
tical Hetald and English Re- 
view; but the jaundice and 
dropsy increasing on hin^ he 
returned by sea to hi» native 
country. He died in the house 
of his father at Musselburgh, 
near Edinburgh, on the 13th 
pf August 178^* In his person 
Pr. Stuart was about the mid* 
die size^ and justly proportion* 
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edh His coantenance ITm mth 
dest and expressive, sometine9 
^towing with sentiments of 
friendship, of which he wa» 
truly susceptible, and at others 
darting that satire and indig- 
nation at folly and vice which 
appear in some of his writings* 
He was a boon companion ; 
and, with a constitution that 
might have stood the shock of 
ages, he fell a premature mar" 
tyr to intemperance. His ta- 
lents were great, and his writ« 
ings useful; but he seems to 
have been often too much in- 
fluenced by passion, and in his < 
character there was not muck 
to be imitated. 

&UISSET (JOHN), com- 
monly denominated the Calcu*' 
lator, flourished about the mid- 
dle of the 14th century. His 
r*« Calcuiationes** were former" 
ly viewed with such admiration, 
that, in the ofanion of Juliuv 
Caesar Scaliger, the author al- 
most excce£d the limit»oiha* 
man- gemutr 
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nPA YLOR (SI MON),a Scot* I Scottish church music to vie 



X tish Dominican friar, who 
flourished about 1240. Demp- 
ser says, that he brooj^he the 

Kkj 



with that of Rome itiielf. His 
whole compositions were mas- 
terpieces, and he wrote fonr 
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boelo QR the science : X. " De 
cancu ecclesiastico ccur^ndo.' 
SI. " De tenore . musicali. 
3."Tetrachordorum.*' 4.**P€n- 
tachordorum." 

THOMSON (TAMES), a 
celebrated poet, was bora at 
Ednam, Roxburghshke, Sep- 
tember II. 1700. After the 
«6ual course of sch»oreducatioB 
vnder an able master at Jed- 
burgh, Mr. Th«aison was sent 
to the university of Edinburgh, 
10 finish his studies. The di- 
vinity chair was then - filled 
by the Rev; Mr. Hamilton. 
Our author had attended bis 
lectures for about a year, when 
there was prescribed to him for 
tlie subject of an exercise, a 
psalm', in v^hich the power and 
majesty of God are celebrated. 
Of thi$ psalm he gave a para- 
phrase and illustration, Zb the 
nature of the exercise required ; 
but in a style so highly poetical, 
as surprised the whole audience. 
Mr. Hamiltop, as his custom 
was, complimented the orator 
upon his performance, and 
pointed oat to the students the 
most striking parts of it ; but, 
turning to Mr. Thomson, he 
told him smiling, that if he 
thought of being useful in the 
sacre(i ministry, he must keep a 
stricter rein, upon his imagina- 
tion, and express himself in 
language more inteiligiUe to an 
ordinary congregation. He 
soon after this relinquished his 
views of the church, and went 
to LQudott* Mr. Furbcs, Chen 
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atteading the service of PaHn* 
ment, having seen a specimen 
of Mr. Thomson's poetry in 
Scotland, received him kiodly, 
and recommended him to his 
friends, particularly to Mr. Aik* 
man, who from a coonoiaaeiir is 
painting,- viras becoone a. profes* 
se^ painter. The reception be 
met with wherever he waa ia« 
troduced, emboldened him to 
risk the publication of his poem 
on *' Winter,^* which accord- 
ingly made its appearance in 
March 1 736. It was no sooner, 
read then admired. In a short 
time tlie applause became u- 
nanimous ; every one wondering 
how so many pictures, and pic- 
tures so familiar, should have 
moved them but faintly to what 
they felt in his descriptions. 
His digressions too, the over- 
flowings of a tender benevolent 
heart, charmed the reader no 
less, leaving him in doubt, whe- 
ther he should more admire the 
poet or loye the man. But the 
chief advantage which the publi- 
cation of this poem procured 
him, was the acquaintance of 
Dr.. Rundle, afterwards bishop 
of Oerry, who introduced him 
to the lord Chancellor Talbot; 
and some years after, when the 
eldest son of that nobleman was 
to make his tour of travelling, 
Mr. Thomson waa^chosen as a 
proper companion for hira. 
The expectations which hit 
" Winter," had raised were 
fully satisfied by the succcsive 
pubiicatioAfif the other seasons ; 
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of «' Summer" ia the year 
17*7 ; of " Spring," in the be- 
gtoDing of the follQwing year ; 
«nd of** Autamn," in a quarto 
edition of his works, printed in 
^730. In that edition the sea^ 
sons are placed in their natural 
order, and crowned with that 
tnimltable **' Hymn," in which 
we view them in their beanttful 
succession, as one whole, the in- 
tnediate effect of infinite power 
and goodness. Besides these, 
end his tragedy of Sophonisba, 
^vritten and acted with applause 
in the year 1719, Mr, Thomson 
had, in 1727, publi^ed hispoem 
to the memory of sir Isaac 
Newton, then lately deceased ; 
containing a deserved encomium 
of that incomparable man, with 
an account of his chief discover- 
ies, in which he was assisted by 
his friend Mr. Gray, a gentle- 
man well versed in the New- 
tonian pFhilosophy. That same 
year, on the resentment of our 
merchants for the interruption 
of their trade by the Spaniards 
in America, Mr. Thomson zeal- 
ously took part in it ; and wrote 
his poem " Britannia,'*' to rouse 
the nation to revenge. With 
the Hon. Charles Talbot, our 
author irisited most of the courts 
in Europe, and returned with 
his vipws greatly enlarged ; not 
of exterior nature only, and the 
works of art ; but of human 
life and manners, and of the 
constitution and policy of the 
several states, their ^ onnections, 
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and their reliffious instThitiont* 
How partie*iiar and judkious 
his observations were, we see in 
his poem of " Liberty," begun 
soon after hit return to Eng- 
land. While Mr. Thomson 
was writing the first par( of 
** Liberty," he received a severe 
shock by the death of his noble 
friend and fellow traveller; 
which was soon followed by a« 
nother, severer still, and of more 
general concern, the death of 
lord Tafbot ht«iself. At the 
same time, he found himself, 
from an easy competency, re- 
dooed to the state of a preca- 
rious dqsendeoce, in which he 
passed the remainder of his life, 
except the two last years of it, 
during which' he enjoyed the 
place of surveyor-general of tjie 
Leeward Islands, (procured for 
him by the generous friendship 
of lord LyttTeton). Yet was his . 
genius not depressed, Aor his 
temper hurt* by this reverse of 
fortune. He resumed with 
time hrs usual cheerfulness, and 
never abated one article in his 
way of living, which.*though 
simpje* was elegant. The pro- 
fits arising from bis works were 
not inconsid^able ; his tragedy 
of Agamemnon, acted in 173^.9 
yielded a good sum ; but his 
chief dependence was upon the 
late prince of Wales, who settled 
on him a handsome allowance, , 
and honoured him with many 
marks of particular favoujr. 
NotwlUxnaodiog tbUi however, 
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lie irai reFuvd a liccDce for Us 
imgedy of Edward and Bleono- 
ra ; which he had prepared for 
the ttai^ io the year 1739. 
Mr. Thomson** next dramatic 
|>erforitiance was the ** Masque 
of Alfred," written in conjuilc- 
iton, with Mr. Mallet, by com- 
mand of the prince of Wales, 
for the cntertaiament of his 
royal hiphoess's court at his 
anmmer residence. In the year 
T745, his '( Tancred and Sigis- 
tnunda,*' taken from a story in 
the novel of Gil Bias, was per- 
formed with applause ; and it 
ctiU occftstonally keeps a place 
Hi theatrical representations. 
He had in fthe mean time been 
finishing his <* Castle of Indo- 
lence,*' in two cantos. This 
was the last work published by 
himself; his Coriolanus ' being 
only pVepared for the theatre, 
when a fatal accident robbed 
the world of one of the best of 
men and best of poets. One 
rammer evening, in his walk 
from I^ondon to Hammersmith, 
he had overheated himself, and 
In that condition imprudently* 
took a boat to convey him to 
Kew; apprehending no bad con- 
Sfqence from the cbili air on the 
fiver, which his walk to his 
iiottse, at the upper end of Kew 
l.ane, had always hitherto pre. 
^ented« But the cold had sb 
seiaed him« that next day he 
l^pd himself in a high fever. 
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This, by the us< of proper aedW 
cines, was soon removed, aodiat 
he was thought to be oat of 
danger. The fine weather, 
however, having tempted ha^ 
once more to expose himself la 
the evening dews, his fever »• 
turned with violence, and widi 
symtoms that left no hopes of a 
cure. Two dayt had passed 
before his relapse was know^ 
in town. At last Mr. MitcfaeQ 
and Mr. Reid, with Dr. Ants- 
strong, being informed of aC« 
posted out at midnight to h« 
assistance ; but alas ; casne only 
to endure a sight, of all others 
the most shocking to oaturr, 
the last agonies of a hcloved 
friend. Mr. Thomson died o« 
the 27th day of Angust 1748, 
His lemains were deposited ia 
the church of Richmoa<l, under 
a plain stooe, without any in- 
scription. The earl of Buchaa 
has, however, since erected a 
brass plate on the waU of the 
church, with a suitable ioacrip* 
tion. U was not until the year 
1762, that the noble design was 
proposed to erect a moniuncnt 
to him in Westminster abbey. 
On that occasion, the proprie- 
tor of his works generously gave 
up the profits of an edition for 
this purpose; and a plain mo« 
nument was accordingly erec* 
ted, with the following inscn'p* 
tion, taken irass^ ha own works* 
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Tatory by Thee, hence Poetry esalts 
Her ▼aice to ages; and informs the pifge 
With music, image, seiitimcBt, and thought* 
Never to die.*— — 



His testamentary executors were 
iord Lyttleton and Mr. Mit- 
chell. By their united interest, 
^be orphan play of Coriiila- 
nos was brought upon the stage, 
introduced by an admirable 
prologue, written by lord Lyt- 
tie ton, and spoken by Mr. Quio. 
7 he profits of this piec«, and 
"^Liie sale of manuscripts and other 



effects, was remitted to his star- 
ters. Mr, Collins wrote .a* 
beautiful ode to the memory of 
his friend; and long after, at aa 
annual celebration of Thom- 
son's birth-day in his native 
coudtrf, the following verses 
were wrote by the late Robert 
fiurus, at the request of xhecad 
of Buchao 1 



While virgin Spring, by Eden*s flood. 
Unfolds her tender mantk greeu. 

Or pranks the sod in frolic mood, 
Or tunes ^olian strains between : 

While Summer, with a matron grace, 
Retreats- to Dryburgh's cooliog shad^ 

Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The prog«res8 of the spiky Uade : 

While Autumn, benefactor kind. 
By Tweed erects his aged head. 
And sees, with self-approving mind, ^ 

' Each creature on fa» bounty fed : 

While maniac Winter rages o*er^ 

The hills whence classic Yarrow iowf^ 

Reusing the turbid torrent's roar. 
Or sweeping wild a waste of snows : 

So long, sweet Poet of the Year, 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well hast Won ; 
While Scotia, with exulting tear, 

f roclaima th^t Thomson was her soK. 
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TROTTER (Mrs. CATHE- 
KINE), tht daughter of Cap- 
tain Trotter, a commaader to 
the royal naty in the reign of 
Charles 11, was born in 1679. 
$he pfave v^ry early marks of 
freniut, and acquired penman- 
•hip, and a knowledge of the 
f reiich langvaee, hy her own 
application, without any in- 
structor, in the year 1695, »hc 
produced a tragedy called '* Ag- 
ues de Castro," which was per- 
formed at the tiieatre-royai; 
and in 169$ another called 
« Fatal Friendship." In 1701 
she produced a comedy called 
•• Love at a loss, or Most Votes 
carry it ;" and in the same year 
she gave the public her third 
tragedy, intituled " The unhap- 
py Penitent," acted at the thea- 
trc*royaI in Drury lane. But 
dramatic writing did not so far 
engross the thoughts of our 
vauthor, but that she turned 
them to subjects of a very dif- 
ferent nature. She distinguish- 
ed herself in defence of the 
writings of Mr. Locke. In 
1706 khe produced another tra- 
gedy, " Gustayus Erickspn," 
which was acted at the queen's 
theatre, Haymarket. In 1768 
fthe was married to the Rev. 
Mr. Cockburn, then curate of 
St. Donstan's in Fleet street. 
She published several other 
pieces, which were collected 
and published in ft volumes 
8vo, with an aceoaot of her 
life and writings, by Dr. Birch. 
Mrs. Cockburn died xith May 
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1749, in the seventy- first jtar 
of her age. 

TULLOCH (JOHN), a wA 
known mathematician, wm a 
native of Shetland. His father, 
who was a poor indnstrxoot 
fisherman, having one dny db* 
covered a chest wa^icd 00 ahon 
by the tide, found that it emh 
tained a quantity of carpenter's 
tools, and a few fecoka. Wkes 
he shewed this treasure t« his 
son John, he was surprised ts 
6nd that the boy 6xed bis eyes 
on the books, and scarcely glsi^ 
ced at the chissels and pUna* 
" Oh father I (said he, after a 
pause and a sigh) I vronld give 
all Lerwick (the 'richest place 
he had ever heard of) to be able 
to read any one of these books." 
** Then, (cried the old man with 
tears in his eyes) if I live aai 
you live, yon shall read every 
one of these, if I should even sell 
the chest and all it contains, and 
what is still more valuable, my 
boat and nets iiito the faargain.** 
John, who was then aboot nine' 
years old, was sent to sdiool the 
very next day ; anid in less than 
two* years the pnpil outstripped 
his master, who vras allowed by 
all the islanders to be an excel- 
lent teacher, as he coiUd read 
fiunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress 
from begining to end. A« 
mongst the books ** which had 
fallen from Heaven," be fbnod 
Hill's Arithmetic ; and in lest 
than a year he conld solve all 
the questions. He waa now 
about 15 years 6f age, and be 
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opened a schaol ; but one of his 
Criends adviting biia to try his 
§Qrtane in London, he ict out 
£w the capital with a few »hil- 

* lines in his pocket. When he 
arnved he found that he could 
aot even procure the situation 
cif mathematical assistant in any 
one of the a&idemies about the 
city. Disappointed in all his 
•pplications, he opened a school 
in the neighbourhood o^ the 
Seven Dials. I'he income a" 
rising from his school was so 
^Uoder, that he was oblij^ed to 
live on the cheapest food, and 
could scarce afford himself coal 
or candle light. Having caught 
a violent cold, it uhforcu- 
natfly fell on his lungs. As 
his health declined liis scholars 
fell off ; and as to friends he 
had none that could assist him. 
In this hopeless situation, the 
thoughts of hi» family, who 
eagerly looked for his return, 

, a series of disappointments, to- 
|;etber with the cold neglect of 
those who hsd affected to pa* 
tronisc science, preyed on his 
m ind, and hastened his dissolu- 
tion. He was found dead in a 
damp room, with a few shav- 
ings under bis head, November 
3, 1804, 

TURNBULL (Dr. WIL- 
LIAM), was born in 1729 at 
Hawick in Roiburghshire. He 
received the rudiments of his 
education at the grammar 
school of Hawick, and after- 
wards removed to the univer- 
sity of ^£dinburghy where hj; 
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studied the several brandies oC 
philosophy and medicine, lo 
1777 be removed to London^ 
and having previously obtained' 
the decree of doctor of pliysijs 
from tne university of Giasgow, 
was chosen physician to the 
Eastern Dispensary.- Dr. Turn* 
bull furnished the medical and 
anatomical articles for a ** Die* 
tionary of Arts and Sciences," 
by the Rev. Erasmus Middie- 
ton and others, in 1779. He 
died' May 49, 1796. . 

T Y XL ER (WILLIAM), 
was born at Edinburgh, October 
11, I7JI, He received his 
education at the High School 
and university of his native city, 
and at the age of thirty-one 
was admitted into the society 
of writers to his majesty'* signet. 
In 1750 he pubiitthed his '* In- 
quiry, historical and critical ituo 
the Evidence against Mary 
Queen of Scots, and an Examina- 
tion of the Histories of Robert- 
sun and Mr. Hume with respect 
to that Evidence." la tbii work 
he wacxnly espoused the cause 
of the unfortunate priiKcss, at- 
tacked with severity the con- 
duce of her enemies, and expos- 
ed the fallacy, in many parts of 
the fabrication, of their proob 
on which the charges against 
her had been founded. In 1 7 83 
Mr. Tytler published «» Ihc 
Poetical Remains of James the 
First, king of SiiotWio." "Ibis 
volume contains a. dissertation 
00 the life and writings of thvs 
prio^e. Mr. T^tlw ^vrou be* 
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•»«^ an 1 Essay on the Sctfttuh [ died September it, f 79%. Hb 
JMusic," " and leveral papers, | eldest son, is now one of tlie 
printed in the first volume of S"-'— -<^»»*- '^""-^ '^f »«-;-• 
the ** Antiquarian -Traosac- 
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judges of the Court of 

by the title of lord' WoodhopK- 
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T TRQUHASLT (^Sir THO- 
U MAS), a philologist and 
soldier in the 17th century. 
He wrote many pieces ; but 
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his translation of the first tbfte 
books of Rabelais has procofed 
him higher applause then bil 
, other productions^ 
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WALLACE (Sir WIL- 
LI AM), the- Scottish 
hero, and the deliverer of his 
country, was the son of a small 
landholder, who possessed the 
estate of Ellertlie, near Paisley. 
It is probable that, in the pro- 
gress of his years, he had not 
greatly exceeded the age of o- 
tteiiing manhood, at the time 
when ills country was subdued 
by the English. Many of his 
first deeds of heroism, although 
iinperfectly commemorate^ in 
tlie rude axul dpwbtful tale of 
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Henry the blind minstrel ; l^sve 
utiluckily been prcserred by 00 
records, upon the evidence of 
which they might be confident- 
ly received into the pages of 
authentic history* But, within 
less than a year after the coo- 
quest of Edward, be made him* 
self so advantageously knowo 
to his countrymen, that he was 
joii!ed by a number of parti- 
zans, among whom was ar 
William Douglas, with some 
others of considerable rank, la 
May 1297, Wallace and his fob^ 
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lowe^ made a bold attempt to 
•srprise Ormesby, the English 
iijisticjary, while he held hit 
court at Scone. Ormesbjr with 
difficulty escaped, leaving Scone 
and the neighbouring territory 
in the power of the Scot- 
tist) insurgents. From the 
north east, be passed towards 
the western districts of the 
kingdom ; and, as he proceed- 
ed, the terror or glory of his 
narme, hatred of the English, or 
perhaps rekindling virtue, added 
to his adherents almost every 
distinguished character among 
the Scottish nobility. Even 
young Bruce, thp^ grandson of 
the competitor, deceiving the 
vigilance of the English, re- 
jiounced the allegiance he had 
vowed to Edward, embraced 
the cause of his country, and 
drew his sword with Wallace, 
The English were awakened 
by these events ; but their king 
was now absent on an expedi- 
tion to recover the province of 
Guienne in France. Warenne, 
who had been left governor of 
Scotland, hastily mustered a bo- 
dy of troops, and dispatched 
(hem, under the command of 
«ir Henry Piercy and sir Ro- 
bert Cliffurd, to stop the pro- 
gress of the Scottish insurgents. 
When the English came up, 
the Scottish army was advan- 
tageously posted OB a hili jiear 
the town of Irvine. In the face 
of an English army, some oi the 
associates of Wallace again wa- 
vered in their choice between 
Li 
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patriotism and servitude; andjki 
the general discord of the Scot* 
tish troops, one of their leaders 
deserted with his followers to the 
enemy. The example was in part 
quickly imiuted by Bruce, thti 
Stewart, Lindsay, and Douglas ; 
who, with their adherents,made 
submission to Edward'< officera, 
Wallace alone relused to be con- 
cerned in those submbsionsi 
and, with a few followers, he 
retired to the northern provin* 
ces. Finding his forces once 
more increasing, he led them 
to the siege of Dundee. 7*he 
English leaders, in the mean 
time, prepared to pursue Wal- 
lace, and advanced with their 
army towards Stirling. At the 
news of their approach, Wal- 
lace, relinquishiQg the siege o( 
Dundee, hastened to guard thtf 
important pass between the 0« 
chil hills and the Grampian 
mountains ; and while the Eng ( 
iish army came on to cross the 
Forch by Stirling bridge, they 
beheld the defenders of Scottish 
freedom posted on a rising 
ground, near the abbey of Cam* 
buskenneth, and ready to op- 
pose their passage. Warenne 
had recourse to the arts of ne- 
Kociition; but the Scottish 
leaders would hear of no accom- 
modation. The English uudcr 
Cressiogham began to cross the 
river. Wallace advanced to 
meet them ; attacked those that 
had already passed, and gained 
an easy victory. Those on the 
other ^de »i the rlvcr^ buroi 



tfieir tents, abandoned their 
baggage, and hastened back in 
dtsprderly flight to Berwick. 
Wallace from Stirling hastened 
to Dundee, which surrendered 
on his appearance. He after- 
wards advanced to Berwick, 
took it, and ravaged the north* 
em counties of England. In 
the mean time Edward return- 
ed from Flanders, and speedily 
advanced with a numeroHs ar- 
my. Bruce once more joined 
the standard of Wallace, which 
example was followed by many 
of the oiher Scottish batons. 
Edward came onward with his 
army ; the Scots had advanced 
to Rilkirk; and the English 
•rmy were on a heath near 
JLinlithgow. The armka en- 
gaged, July 22, 1298, and the 
English gained the victory, 
partly from the inferiority of 
the Scottish forces, and partly 
by the dissentions of their lead- 
ers. Among the Scots, Stew- 
art, Macduff, and Graham, fell 
on the field of battle. Wallace, 
when he saw every hope lost, 
rallied the broken remains of 
his army, and conducted them 
beyond the Forth, by the way 
of Stirling, which they burnt in 
their retreat. Scotland soon 
submitted to the power of Ed- 
ward. Wallace alone was nei* 
ther within his power, nor 
reconciled to his usurpation. 
Whether he had gone for a time 
abroad after the battle of Fal- 
kirk, or had retired to tempo- 
f ary lecrecy. and security un«ng J 
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the fastnesses of the Highho^ 
is not with certainty knowa. 
But in 1304 he wasio Scotland, 
and Edward could not beiien 
his conquest secure while Wal* 
lace lived. His anxiety to ftt 
that hero in his power, and his 
resolution to pat him to deatk 
when all others were spared, 
sufficiently bespoke the impot* 
tance,in nis estimatioo, of Wal« 
lace*s courage and oppositioo. 
While Edward was, upon these 
considerations, earnestly udog 
every means to seize Wallace, 
Ralph de Halibttrton,a Scottish 
prisoner,, offered his aid, upon a 
pretence that he knew the place 
of the hero's retreat. He was 
dispatched ro Scotland upon this 
base undertaking; and, what- 
ever was his success, it is cer- 
tain that Wallace was soon af« 
ter betrayed into the hands of 
the English, by the treachery, 
99 is believed, of sir John Men- 
teith. He was conducted to 
London. At Witstminstcr he 
was formally arraigned, tried as 
a traitor, and coudcmned. Wal« 
lace, undaunted still, asserted 
the rights of his country, and 
bore his fate, ^hich was iniiic* 
ted with all the circumsunces 
of barbarous cruelty, with a 
magnanimity which conscious 
rectitude could alone inspire. 
His head was placed on a pin« 
nacle. at London, and his mang- 
led limbs were distributed over 
the kingdom. 

WATSON (ROBERT), an 
ekgant historian, was bqro at 
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Andrews about the year 
X730. Having gone through 
^he usual course of languages 
aod philosophy at the school 
and university of his native 
place, and also entered on the 
study of divinity, a desire of 
lieing acquainted with a lar^rer 
circle of literature, carried him, 
fir^t to the university of 01as> 
Igow, and afterwards to that of 
£dinburgh. Mr. Watson ap. 
plied himself, with great indus- 
try, to the principles- of philo- 
sophical or universal grammar; 
and, by a combination of these, 
with the authority of the be^t 
English writerSfformed a course 
of lectures on style and lan- 
cuage. , He proceeded to the 
study of rhetoric or eloquence , 
the principles of which he en- 
deavoured to trace to the na- 
UiTc of the human mind. He 
delivered a course of lectures on 
these subjects in Edinburgh, 
aad met with the countenance, 
approbation, and friendship of 
lord Kaimes, Mr. David Hume, 
with other men of genius and 
learning. At this time he had 
become a preacher ; and a va> 
cancy having happened in one 
of the churches of St. Andrews, 
he offered himself as a caf)di- 
date for that living, but was 
disappointed. He soon after 
this acquired the professorship 
of logic in St. Salvator's college 
St. Andrews; and obtained a 
patent from the crown, consti* 
tuting him professor of rhetoric 
aod belles lettres. By his *' His 
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toryof Philip IL" he obtained 
in his lifetime a considerable 
degree of celebrity ; and his 
" History of Philip III," pub* 
lish«d after his death, added to 
his fame. Of this last perfor- 
mance, however, he had only 
completed the first four books : 
the two last were written by 
the editor of his manuscript, at 
the desire of the guardians ot 
his children. A few years be- 
fore his death, he was appointed 
principal of the college. 

WAUCHOPE (GEOROE) 
was professor of the civil law 
in the university of Caen in the 
year IS95» He was author of' 
a truce *' De Veteri populo Ro- 
mano," and *' Observaciuiies ex, 
Hi&coriis Romanis et omnium 
Gentium.*' 

WEBSTER (Dr. ALEX- 
ANOEK) was born in Edin- 
burgh about the year 1 707. He 
studied at the college oi Edin- 
burgh, and aiterwards attended 
the divinity hall in that univer- 
sity. In 1733, Mr. Wcbste? 
was ordained oiiuister of th9 
Gospel in the parish of Culrij^ss ; 
and in 1737 he was translated 
to the Toibootii church Edin- 
burgh. ' Soon after Lis settle- 
ment here, Mr. Webster ma- 
tured his scheme of a perpetual 
fund for the relief of thewi* 
dows and children of the Scot/- 
tish clergy. Having submitted 
it to the General Asseaibly, an 
act of parliament was procured 
for the establishment of this- 
fujQd. la the year 274J1 Mr, 
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> Webster remained in the city 
when tt was taken by the re- 
bels, and employed his ontver- 
sai popularity and Tigorous elo- 
quence in. retaining the minds 
of the people in the interests of 
the house of Hanover. In the 
year 1 755 he drew up, for the 
information of government, an 
account of the number of peo- 
ple in Scotland; and in 1753 
he had published a sermon, 
preached at the opening of the 
General Assembly in that year, 
intituled, " Zeal for the civil 
and religious interests of man- 
kind recommended.'* Dr. Web- 
ster died, after a very short in- 
disposition, January 25, 1784. 

WHYTE (Dr. ROBERT), 
an eminent physician, was born 
at £dii)burgh, Septemher 6, 
I7T4. After receiving the first 
ruriiments of school education, 
he was sent to the university of 
Sc. Andrews; and, after the 
usual course of instruction there 
in classical, philosophical, and 
mathematical learning, he came 
to Edinburgh, where he entered 
bpon the study of medicine. In 
the prosecution of his studies he 
visited foreign countries; and, 
after attttiding the most emi- 
nent teachers at London, Paris, 
and Leyden, he had the degree 
©f doctor of ipedicine conferred 
upon him by the university of 
Rheims in 1736. Upon his re- 
turn to his native country, he 
had the same honour conferred 
on him by the oniventity of St. 
AndrcMTS. In Z 73 7 he was ad- 
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' mitted a lieentiate of InedjciiBe 
by the Royal CoUege of Phy: 
sicians in Edinburgh ; and the 
year following was raised to the 
rank of a fellow of that college. 
In 1746 be was appointed pro- 
fessor of the institutions of me- 
dicine in the university of Edin- 
burgh; in I75». elected fcUow 
of the Royal Society of JLon- 
don; in J761 appointed first 
physician to the king in Scot- 
land; and in 1 764 chosen pre- 
sident of the Royal College of 
physicians at Edinburgh. .His 
first pmblicatien, *' An Essay on 
the vital and other involuntary 
motions of Animals/* appeared 
in J 781 ; and hi* «< Essay on 
the Virtues of Lime-water and 
Soap in the Core of the Stone,'* 
was published in 1 75 3. Hii 
** Physiological Essays** wers 
first published in 175J ; and his 
** Observations on the Natare« 
Causes, and Cure of thoce Di^ 
orders which are commonly 
called Nervous, Hypochondriac, 
and Hysteric," in 1764. The 
last of Dr. Why tc'a writings is 
intituled ** Observationa ois the 
Dropsy in the Brain.** This 
treatise liid not appear ti]J two 
years after his death ; when all 
his other works were collected 
and published in one Toloaic 
4to, under the direction of his 
son, and of his intimate fritnd, 
the late sir John Pringle. A 
tedious complication of chroni* 
cal ailments terminated KU i;^ 
in April 176^ 
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WILKIE (Dr. WILLIAM) 
^vas born at Echlin, in the pa- 
rish of Dalmeny, Linlithgow- 
.shire, October 5, ijti. He re- 
ceived his early education at the 
parish school of Dalmeny, and 
at the age of thirteen he was 
sent ro the university of Edin- 
burgh. While he was prose- 
cuting his literary studies at this 
university, his father died, and 
left him no other inheritance 
than the stock and unexpired 
lease of a small farm about two 
nules west from Edinburgh. 
To this farm he now removed ; 
bat, conscious of the powers he 
possessed, he seems not to have 
^rusted for his future mainte- 
nance to his exertions as a far- 
mer, for, while he managed his 
farm, he prosecuted his studies 
10 divinity, and commenced 
preacher of the gospel, hi 1759 
DC was appointed assistant mi- 
nister of the ' parish of Ratho ; 
and in 1753, on the death of the 
incumbent^ succeeded to the 
living*. In 1757, Dr. Wilkie 
published at Edinburgh ** The 
Hpigoniad, a Poem, in Nine 
Boolts,*' the result of fourteen 
years study and application, and 
claimed the honours of an epic 
poet. This work,' however, 
notwithstanding its intrinsic 
merit, has not obtained that de- 
gree of pT>pularity which might 
have been expected. In 1759, 
he was elected professor of na- 
tural philosophy in the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. His ** Fa- 
bli9** appeared in 1768, pre- 
LI3 
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viottt to tlie publicatioo ot 
which the ur^iversicy of St. An- 
drews had conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor in divinity. 
Dr. Wilkie died at St. Andrews, 
after a lingering indisposition, 
October 10, 1772, in the 51'sc 
year of his age. 

WILLIAM king of Scotland, 
succeeded to his brother Mai* 
colm IV. in 1165. After some 
battles with the English, in one 
of which he was taken prisoner, 
but ransomed by his subjects, he 
died in 12 14. 

WILSON (FLOJIENCE) 
was born at I^lgin about the be- 
ginning of the l6th century. 
He pursued his studies first at 
Aberdeen, . and afterwards at 
I'aris. Wilson had the guoi 
fortune to attract the notice of 
the celebrated cardinal Wolscy, 
to whose patronage he was 
much indebted. Wandering 
into Italy, his skill in the Latin 
and Greek languages introduced 
him also to the notice of cardi- 
nal Sadolec. His dialogue, 
•* De Animi Tranqoillitace,'* 
was first printed at Leyden by 
Gryphius, in 1543. Wilson , 
died on his road to Scotland, at 
Vienne in Dauphiny, in 1547 
A correct edition of his work 
was printed at Edinburgh iu 
1707. Wilson mainjiiiwtl a 
high literary chai*"cter in the 
age in which he lived, and Bu- 
chanan, Uy writing his epitaph, 
paid a tribute to his learning 
aod to his virtues. 
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■WIOTON (ANDREW), a 
poet and historian of the i4th 
century. With regard to his 
life little is known. He was a 
canon regular of St. Andrews, 
and prior of the monastery of 
8l. Serf, in the island of Loch- 
levio, Kinross-shire. In the 
chartulary of the priory of St. 
Andrews there are several pub- 
lic instruments of Andrew Win- 
ton, as prior of Loch levin, dat- 
ed between the years 1395, and 
1 413. He was therefore con- 
temporary with Barbour; to 
whose merits he has on various 
occasions paid a due tribute of 
applause. % Hrs •* Orygynale 
Cronykill of Scotland** Was un- 
dertaken at the request of sir 
John Wemyss, the ancestor of 
the noble family of that naihe. 
It wa& suffered to lie neglected 
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for the space of several end* 
ries; but in 1 795 a splendid 
edition of that part of it which 
relates to Scottish affairs was 
published by Mr. £>avid Mac* 
pherson. Winton'a life must 
have at least been prolonged till 
1420 ; for he mentions thcdeath 
of Robert duke of Albany, aa 
event which happened in the 
course of that year. 

WINZET (Dr. Jf INTAN), 
a controversial writer in the 
l6th ctntury. He i^aa a na- 
tive c»f Renfrew, and for many 
years had the charge of the 
^raFmmar-school of Linlitbfi^w* 
Being at length expelled by the 
reformers, he sought reJFuge in 
Germany, where he was ap* 
poiinted abbot of the Scottish 
monastery at Ratisboo^ 
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YOUNG, (Dr. THOMAS), 
master of Jesus college, 
d^inbri<)g<,. was the principal 
^ " Smectymnus," and 
the anthotoC** Dies Dominica,** 
a le^Bcd trcatite i^ the o^scr- 
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vance of the Christian 'Sabballi: 
But he is chiefly remembered 
as the private tutor of Milton, 
who seems to have regarded 
him with a high degree of af- 
fection and ceYcrcnc^ 
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ABERCROMBY (Dr.. 
PATRICK) was the son 
of Alexander Abercromby of 
Fetternear in Aberdeenshire, 
and the brother of Francis Aber- 
cromby, who was created lord 
Glasiord in July 1685. They 
were all Roman catholics, and 
followed the fortunes of James 
II. Dr. Abercromby ypent his 
youth, as he himself tells ds, in 
foreign countries ; and was pro- 
bably educated in the universi* 
ty of Furls. .He returned to 
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Scotland during the reign of 
queen Anne, and busied himself 
in promoting the interest of the 
abdicated family. In 17 1 1 he 
published the first Yolume of the 
" Martial Atchievments of the 
Scots Nation ;" the second ap- 
peared in 1 715. The publica- 
tion of this work Dr. Aber- 
cromby did not long survive. 
He died about the year 1 716, 
leaving a widow in very indif- 
ferent circnmstancesi 
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BARRT (Dr. GEOROE), 
was bom in the county of 
Berwick. He received his edu- 
cated in the university of £din« 
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employed as teacher of the soni- 
of some gentlemen in Orkney, 
by whose patronage he became 
second minister of the royal 



Itoijgh, and wai fori short time | burgh and amu^t cathedral of 
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Kirkwall ; from whence, about 
nine yea^s ago, he was translat- 
ed to the island and parish of 
Shapinshay. With fidelity and 
Z^al he discharged the duties 
pf the pastoral office^ ** passing 
rich" in the love of his parish- 
loners, and in a mind content 
with his humble situation. His 
statistical account of his two 
parishes, published by sir John 
Sinclair, first rescued his name 
from that obcsurity in which it 
was placed by loca^ situation, 
and drew from an impartial 
public a high degree of appro- 
nation. Few men paid more 
attention to the education of 
.youth, than Dr. Barry. Hjs 
own children he taught with all 
the bkill of philosophy, &nd all 
the tenderness of parental affec- 
tion. The same skill, united 
with no common degree of care, 
he extended not only to the 
youth in his own parish, but to 
those of all the different pa- 
rishes in the county. Sensible 
of his zeal in this respect, the 
society for propagating Christian 
knowledge in Scotland, up- 
wards ol five years ago chose 
him as one of their members, 
and gave him a superintendence 
over their schools in Orkney. 
Soon after, the university of 
Edinburgh conferred on him 
the degree of doctor in divinity. 
For several years past, Dr. 
Sarry employed his leisure 
liours in composing a civil and 
natural history of all the 67 
glands of Orkaeyjcampr^hcfid- 
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ing an account of their origioal 
population,theirancient history, 
while a separate independent 
principality, whose warlike 
princes, in alliance with Nor- 
way and Denmark, ranked with 
the monarchs of Europe ; aod 
also their present condition, anf 
the means by which they may 
be improved. This history 
was lately published in one vo- 
lume quarto, illustrated by a 
map of all the isles, firths, sod 
haroours, and also with ri ele- 
gant engraved plates of the 
most grand and interesting ob- 
jects of antiquity. From the 
testimony ofscveralof themost 
respectable and learned gende- 
men in Scotland, it is believed 
that this curious history of one 
of the most sequeslered provin- 
ces of Britian, Will, from tbe 
depth of its research, the accu- 
racy of the narrative, and the 
classical elegance 'of its compo- 
sition, transmit the name of its 
author to future ages with some 
degree of celebrity. Dr. Barry 
died May 14, 1 805. 

BUCH A JI(nr. WILLIAM) 
was born at Ancraipi a village 
near Jedburgh in Roxburgh- 
shire, in the^ year 17 29. His 
father possessed a small landed 
estate there, in addition to 
whi^h he Vented a small farm 
from the duke of Roxburgh. 
Young Buchan, at an early pe- 
riod of life, felt an attachment 
to the study of medicine, and 
even, while a boy at rht gram- 
mar*8ch0ol| was accustuoicd i* 
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act both as surgeon and physi- 
cian to the whole village. He 
repairlsd, hoivever, to the uoi« 
versity of Edinburgh, with a 
view to the study of divinity. 
£uthis theological pursuits were 
soon interrupted by a predilec- 
tion for mathematics, which 
proved more congenial to his 
mind. In this branch of science 
he soon acquired such proficien- 
cy, as occasioned his being fre- 
.quently employed as a private 
instructor to some of the young- 
er students* He was thus at 
ooce induced and enabled to 
contiaue at the vniversity du- 
ring a period of nine years. 
This long residence naturally 
led to an intimacy with many 
of the students of medicine, who 
constitute the majority of those 
who freqtient that celebrated 
teat of learning. He at the 
same time acquired a consi- 
derable proficiency in liotany, 
which deiightfal ciepartment of 
science continued to furnish a 
source of amusement for many 
years of his life. Mr. Buchais 
at length dedicated himself en- 
tirely to medicine, and enjoyed 
a familiar intercourse with all 
the celebrated professors of phy- 
tic, particularly the late Dr» 
Gregory, whose liberal opinions 
concerning medical Itnowledge 
bad considerable inffuence on- 
his future views and conduct. 
In consequence of the invitation 
of a fellow student, who ha4 
settled in Yorkshire, Mr. Bu" 
fihao ioined him foe aomc tisan 
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in the practice of his art. Ai 
incident occurred at this time 
which tended not a little to ex- 
tend his fame and improvement. 
On a vacancy for a physician to 
the Foundling Hospital, then 
established and supported by 
Parliament, at Ack worth, he 
declared himself a candidate, 
and was elected, after a public 
competition or trial of skill with 
ten professional men. While 
here, he laid the foundation of 
that knowledge of the diseases 
of children, which afterwards 
fonned the fub)ect of his inau- 
gural dissertation, Hrhen he re-' 
turned to Edinburgh to take a 
degree as a doctor of physic. 
The title was, *■ De Infantum 
vita conservanda." It was muck 
approved by the professors at 
that time, and now constitutes 
the substance of the first, and, 
as he used himself to think, the 
best chapter of that popular 
woric,*' Domestic MMicine.** 
On his return to the capital of 
Scotland, for the purpose allud- 
ed to abo^e, he courted the eld» 
est daughter of Mr. Peter, on 
his union with whom he re* 
ceived a competent portion for 
those days, and, in addition U> 
this, formed some very respec- 
table C(^nections, the lady id 
question being related, by mean» 
of her mother, wlmse name wafr 
Dunbar, to the family of Dun- 
das of Dundas, of which the 
present lord Dundas is the re- 
presentative. He soon after- 
wards returned to resume th» 
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<diitie9 of his station at Ack- 
;worth. Dr. Buchan remained 
there until the iaitituttoa itself 
was annihilated. Parliament 
being at length .convinced that 
foundling hospitals did little or 
CO good, withdrew the sixty 
thousand pounds voted for its 
support.. On this our young 
physician returned to Edin- 
burgh, where he practised for 
several years with success, and 
occupied his leisure hours in 
.imposing the <* Domestic Me- 
.^icioe; or a Treatise on the 
Cure and Prevention of Dis- 
.eases by Regimen aad Simple 
Medicines,** This was first 
publish ed in 1 7 70, and dedicated 
to sir John Pringle, then presi- 
<dent of the Royal Society, with 
whom he was in some measure 
,.connecte4 by his wife's family. 
On the death of the late Dr. 
Gregory, he became a candidate 
for the vacant chair; b^t the 
system of rendering professor- 
ships hereditary, which, though 
iorcunately successful in that 
particular, instance, must inevi- 
tably tcrn\inatc in the ruin of 
whatever university adopts it 
as a rule of conduct, presented 
an invincible/ obstacle to his 
'success. A bequest from a 
Bcientific man, equally honour- 
able to both parties, now point- 
.^d out a new career. The ce- 
Jebrated Ferguson, for many 
vears a lecturer on natural phi- 
losophy, bequeathed at his 
/death his whole apparatus, at 
4|iaC time considered as the bc^t 
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in Great Britain, to Dr.Bttcbar; 
and if not absolutely as a Icg^ 
cy, yet on terms "90 bedefi^l, 
that he considered it prudent 
to accept of it. immediately 
after this, he himself dcliTescd 
two courses of lectures annually 
for three years, with the assist- 
ance of his son, who pcrformei 
the experimental part» to very 
crowded audiences. These phi* 
losophical avocations probably 
injured his professional pursuits 
as mankind ifi general conceive, 
and perhaps not unjustly, that 
the practice of such an impor- 
tant profession at that of medi- 
cine, is alone. su£Eicient to occu- 
py the attention of any indi* 
vidual. The very general di^ 
fusion, as well as the great ccle* 
brity of his work, having reo* 
dered Dr. Buchan's name ex- 
tremely popular, he determined 
to try his fortune on the wider 
theatre^ of London. On settling 
there, he accordingly di^osed 
of his philosophical apparatus 
on advantageous terms to Dr. 
Lettsom, ana began to practise 
under the happiest aospkes. His 
success was at first very flatter* 
iog ; and could he have with- 
stood the allurementfl of .com* 
pany, which his convivial talents 
always enUvened, and consider- 
ed the healing art as merely a 
lucrative proKssion, he might 
undoubtedly have amassed an 
ample fortune, But he too fre- 
quently preferred the society of 
an agreeable friend to tlie calls 
of businessi the importtt&icies 9i 
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l^atientf, and the ponuit of 
wealth. He hdwever exerted 
himself at times; and a little 
before the late memorable re- 
volution, h^ repaired to -Dun- 
kirk, where he restored a rich 
merchant to health, after his 
case had been relinquished as 
hopeless by all the French phy- 
sicians. Dr. Buthan's great 
work, the « Domestic Mcdi- 
ciHe" has eKpcrienced a sale far 
exceeding that of any other me- 
dical work ever published be- 
fore in this island. It has gone 
through no less than nineteen 
editions, many of which con- 
aisted of six and seven thousand 
copies each, and ^ill enjoys as 
extensive a circulation as ever. 
In addition to this, it has been 
frequently republished in Ame- 
rica, and has been repeatedly 
imitated, copied, and pirated in 
▼arious ways, as well as under 
diiferent forms, both in IrtUnd 
and in this country. It is trans- 
lated into every language of 
£urope, and even into the Ru». 
sian. The reputation of the 
author appears to have been still 
greater on the Continent than 
in his native country. From 
the late empress of Russia, the 
munificenc re warder of every 
species of merit, he received a 
large medallion of pure gold, 
with a complimentary letter, 
written at her imperial majes- 
ty's express desire, by the chan- 
cellor D'Osterman. He also 
received many other compli- 
ncotary ietters, some of them 
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accompanied with liberal pr^ 
sents, both from individuals and^ 
societies ih several of the Webtf 
India Islands, expressive of their 
sense of the m^rty and great ad- 
vantages derived fronfk his work. 
In addition'to this, he published 
a *• Treatise on the Venercaf 
Disease,*' which has passed 
through three editions. HiiK 
last work ii intituled, ** Advice 
to Mothers on the subject of 
their own Health, and on the 
Meansof ppomotingthe Healthy 
Strength, and Beauty of their 
Offspring,*' and on this, a« on 
all other occasions, he pleadv 
the cause of the best interests 
of humanity. It is understood 
that he has left a considerable 
quaiAity of manuscripts, and 
$ome written memorials of his 
own life, which will probably 
be edited by his ^on, who has 
lately pliblished a treatise, writ- 
ten with no small share of me-' 
dical acumen. Dr. fiuchan en-^ 
joyed an excellent constitution,- 
and never experienced any se- 
rious illness until within a year 
of his death, when his health 
began gradually to decline. The 
disorder which proved fatal at 
lei^th assumed an alarmingi 
appearance, and indicated symp- 
toms of water in the chest. Ho 
never once complained, orsheW-* 
ed any apprehensions of death^ 
of whose approach he was, how- 
ever, perfectly sensible,and evea 
frequently spoke of the event 
without emotion. He was a- 
broad on the very day previottft 
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to hi« death, which happened 
onihe ajth of February 1805, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, 
in an attempt to reach his bed 
Crom a sofa where he had been 
just reclining, and talking in his 
usual placid manner. I'he life 
of this great physician will con- 
stitute an epoch in the history 
of medicine. Since the first ap- 
pearance of the " Domestic Me- 
dicine,*' pharmacy has been res- 
cued in a great measure from 
^he jargon of a barbarous tech- 
{H^iogy, and the regular bred 
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and meritorious practitioDcr 
distinguished from the retaikr 
of spurious compounds. The 
science itself has also been laid 
open, simplified, and diffused; 
so that the most useful of all 
arts, by constituting^ a branch 
of general education, will b^ 
come at once better known and 
more respected. Dr. Buchan's 
remains were interred, on Wed- 
nesday the 6th of March 1S05, 
ic the cloisters of Weatminstsr 
Abbey. 
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CARLYLE (Dr. ALEX- 
ANDER) was bom about 
the year 1721. The.incidents ki 
th^ life of a Scottish clergyman, 
whose situation in life rein fines 
his exertions to a narrow scene 
of action, cannot he supposed 
to aflfurd many incidents for 
a biographical sketch. Dr. Car- 
Jyle, however, ' was one of the 
most distinguished characters 
which the last age has produced. 
He received his education at the 
universities of Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and Leyden. While he 
attcndedthesecelebrated schools 
pf learning, his elegant and 
manly accomplishments, gained 
}fi^ adOtM^iw? into t.^ most 
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polished circles, at the taitw 
time that the superiority of Ms 
understanding, and the refine- 
ment of his taste,introdBCcdhim 
to the particular notice of men 
of science and literature. Hav- 
ing gone through the usual ex- 
ercises prescribed by the church 
of Scotland, he was presented 
to the living of Inveresk, near 
Edinburgh, about the year 1747* 
In this situation he rjcmaiovd 
for the long period of fifty-eight 
years. His talents as a preach- 
er were of the highest order, 
and contributed much to intro- 
duce into the Scottish pulpie 
an elegance of manner, and de» 
licacy of ti^e, to which tkik 
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part of the united kingdom wai 
formerly a straogef, but of 
Which it has lately affonkd 
Bome brilliant ciamplcs. Id 
the General Assembly of the 
«ational church, Dr.Carlyle was 
long accustomed to take ai) ac- 
tive part ; and he had the sa- 
tisfaction to find, thaty to the 
boldness and vigour of the mea- 
sures recomraended by him, 
some of the vwiscsc of his bre- 
thren imputed the restoration 
of tranquillity to the Church, 
^fter it had long been disturbed 
by faction and diascntion. His 
public spirit was a coa^picuovs 
part of the character of Dr. 
Carlyle. The love of his coun- 
try seemed to be the most active 
principle of hi^ heart, and the 
direction in which it was guid- 
ed at a period most threatening 
to the good order of society, 
was productive of incalculable 
benefit among those to whom 
hit infiuence extended. Hewasso 
fortunate in his early days, as lo 
form an acquaintance with all 
the celebrated men whose names 
have added splendour to the 
literary hi&toty of the i3th cen- 
tury. , SmcUctc, in his" Expe- 
dition of Humphry Clinker,'* 
a work strangely blended with 
fact and fiction, mectioLs, that 
he owed his introduction to the 
literary circle of lidinburgh to 
l)r. Carlyk. After mentioning 
a list oi celebrated names, he 
add», " These acquaintances 
} owe to the friendship of Dr. 
4^«irlyic, wiio wants nothing b\it 
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inclination to figure with tbt 
rest upon paper." It was in* 
deed regretted that he so seldom 
favoured the world with any pf 
the copious treasures of hta 
mind, having scarcely ever pui^* 
lished any thing except the re- 
port of the parish of Inveresl^ 
in the Statistical collections pf 
sir John Sinclair, and some de« 
tached sermon^ It js under- 
stood, however, that he has le/t 
l>ehind him a large collection of 
valua||le materials, the charge 
of publishing ^hich he com* 
mitted to a lew pf his most in* 
timate friends, with whose qua- 
lifications he was well satisfied, 
and who will be eager to do 
justice to the memory of a man 
whom they loved and revered^ 
and whose loss will long be de« 
plored by the couptry and the 
church* Dr. Carlyle died at 
l|iveresk, on the 35th of Au- 
gust 1 805, ip the S4th year gf 
his age. 

CRUICKSHANK (WIL- 
LIAM), was born at Edinburgh 
in the year 1746, and was the 
son of Mr. Cruickshank, one of 
the examiners of the Excise. 
The earlier part of his education 
was conducted at ]&dinbiirgh, 
and he entered to the university 
there in ihe fourteenth year ^ 
his age. But, being intended 
tor the church, his father, from 
some particular views, soon af- 
terwards sent him to the uni- 
versity -oi Glasgow. There^ 
from his superior attainments ii^ 
the Greek and LaUn Unguages^ 

Mm » 
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fie "wzi employed as a tutor to 
^oangef students, and he ^as 
for some time engaged in that 
Capacity in the family of pro- 
vost Buchanan. Daring the 
coulee of his studies at Glasgow, 
a strong propensity f6r anatomy 
iiind medicine led him to 
thange his destination. To 
these branches of science there- 
fore, his studies were nfrw direc- 
ted ; and he acquired a Compe- 
tent kno^Jedge of pharmacy, 
by attenditigthe ^op of Messrs. 
Moore and Dtinlop, at that 
^ime eminent^rgeoRs in Glas- 
gow, * In the* year 1771, Mr.' 
Cruidcshank removed from 
Glasgow to London, and had 
the good fortune to be employ- 
ed by the late Dr. Willtam 
Hunter to take care of his very 
valuable and ei^tensive library. 
In this' situation, Mr. Gruick- 
shank was placed in circnm- 
stances the most favom'able for 
the prosecution of his favourite 
study. His predilection for 
this science could not fail to re- 
commend hhn to the faVour of 
an anatomist of Dr. Hunter's 
discernment. And, in conse- 
quence of this, when a separa- 
tion Cook place between Dr. 
Hunter and Mr. Hewson, who 
had been for some time the doc- 
tor's assistant at the theatre in 
Windmill street, Mr, Cruick- 
shank was received as the assist- 
ant and partner of Dr. Hun- 
ter. At first, as might naturally 
be imagined, «he gaVe only a 
very small share of the lectures. 
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Bat his duties in the anatomhal 
theatre, as well as in the dissec-^ 
ting room, were gradually in- 
creased every year, so thatbefore 
Dr. Hunter's death ttear one- 
half of the course was delivere<i' 
by Mr. Cruickshank, who sup- 
ported with great ability the 
coUGspicuoas station to which he 
was now raised. His justly 
^celebrated preceptor. Dr. Hun- 
ter, at his death left the use of 
his theatre and anatomical pre- 
parations for a certain number 
of years, to 'Mr. Cruickshank, 
and his own jiephew Dr. Baillie, 
at that time a young man of 
the most promisiii^ abilicir«. 
This'bequeft was, of ithelf, suf- 
ficient to have induced them to 
continue in WiiidmiH*street 7 
that anatomical school, which 
had been justly celebrated for 
producing so many excellent 
surgeons. To this undertaking 
they were not a tittle encourag- 
ed, by receiving, on the death 
of Dr. Hunter, an address from 
many of his popils, expressive 
of high esteem and affection. 
Thus encouraged, they eotered 
on the arduous task of teaching 
the structure ahd economy of 
the human body, as: the im me ^ 
diate successors to one of the 
most -eminent anatomists, and 
most correct teachers in Europe. 
Such, however, were their ex- 
tions, and such the abilities they 
displayed, that the reputation of 
the anatomical school in Wind- 
mill street, seemed to suffer no 
dimliMition, Mr. Cruickihaok 
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-mot only obtained esteem by his 
•abilities as a teacher |but acquir- 
Jed also great reputation by se* 
Teral ingenious publications. In 
*'779i he published a letter to 
A4r. Clare upon absorption, and 
on the rubbing of calonaei on 
the inside of the cheeks, in the 
cure of syphilis. In 1786, he 
published the first edition of a 
inuch more important work, 
•** The Anatomy of the Absor- 
iicnt Vessels in the Human 
^ody.'* This interesting pub- 
lication was soon .translated into 
the German and other Conti- 
nental languages : and a second 
English edition, with several re- 
iceut discoveries by the author, 
|vas published in 1 790. By this 
work alone, he has insured, 
both with his contemporaries, 
^juid also with posterity, the 
character of an excellent anato* 
^ist,andofan ingenious and a- 
ble physiologist. In this publica- 
tion, he not oqly demonstrated 
in the' clearest manner the 
jBtructure and situation of the 
yalvular lym phytic abs^^rbents; 
iut he collected under one 
point of view, and enriched with 
^any valuable observations, 
all that had beeQ kuQwo respec- 
ting that important sys.tem of 
vessels* And no incoasidierable 
j>ortion of these discoveries was 
the result of long and difficult 
anatomical labours, carried on 
^n Dr. Hunter's dissecting room. 
This work is very generally al- 
lowed to be one of the best 
Dubiications which we yet have 
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onthe tobject of the lymphatic^ 
and is a standard book in every 
anatomical library. In 1 795, a 
paper written by Mr. Cruick* 
shaxJc on the regeneration of 
the neiTCs, which contains an 
account of many ingenious and 
interesting experiments, wai 
published in the London Philo- 
sophical Transactions. In 1 795 » 
he published also a small pamr 
phlet on the insensible perspira- 
tion of the human body, li^ 
this wdrk he pointed out the 
connection between the action 
of the skill ^nd thp function of 
respiration, and gave a proof of 
hi» attention to the chemiciiil 
part of physiology, which has 
of late years so much engag- 
ed the notice of the most 
eminent philosophers and ana- 
tomists in Europe. In I797»,» 
paper of his was piiblished in 
the Philosophical Transactions, 
^p<m theappearances in the ova- 
ria of rabbits in different stage* 
of pregnancy. In this, tboiigh 
he ha^not succeeded in bringing 
fully to light the function of 
generation,— a subject still in- 
•volved ii^ darkness, perhaps im- 
penetrable to human intellect ; 
yet he has displayed great ana- 
tomical acumen in tracing the 
progress of the embryo. While 
Mr. Cruickshank was justly 
distinguished both as a teacher 
and author, he was also eminent 
as a practioner in London. Bujp 
his chief employment was mor^ 
in thp line of midwifery than ii^ 
other branches of the h^tdine 
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ifts.— To sum up hischafacter, 
be may justly be'pronounctd an 
able and useful man, By la- 
borious and attentive exertion, 
he 90ccesi>fu)ly conveyed to nu- 
fDerou4 pupiU a knowledge of 
the structure and philosophy of 
the huxtlao franfe : and tbos 
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his labours had a direct tendcit* 
cy to the improTemenc of the 
6r^t of arts, the prevention and 
cure of disease. Mr. Cruick- 
shank died at his house in Leiccs* 
ter square, on the ^yth of Jiute 
ilSoo; 
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GOODAL (WALTEfe) 
was born in Banffbhire a- 
fjout the year 1706. Having 
been instructed in grammar, he 
entered himself a student in the 
King's college, Aberdeen, in 
1733. In what employment 
Goodal was engaged from the 
time of his leaving the college 
till his appearance in the Ad- 
'Vocate's Library at Edinburgh, 
in 1730, is not known. He 
had, however, no formal ap- 
pointment in the library till 
^735> when he was appointed 
tinder librarian. He now com- 
menced, in conjunction wich 
his colleague Mr. Ruddiman, 
the compilation of « A Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Fa- 
culty of Advocates at Edin- 
burgh,** which was printed in 
1743. k was about this time 
that Ooodal formed the design 
«f writing the life of Mary 
^ueeo of Acots. Bat he appears 



to hate b^en either teazedby 
his enemies, or advised by hli 
his friends, to convert his ma- 
terials into his well-known 
« Ezan^tnation of the Letters 
said to be written by Mary 
C^een of ScQts to James £ai1 
of BothwelK** This deviatiott 
from his original purpose is not 
much to be regretted, coosider- 
ing-into whose hands the life of 
Mary watf to fail.- The Ex- 
amination was published m 
1754. F«r the discovery of 
truth and the estabKshment of 
innocence Ooodal certainly did 
'much by his elaborate ezami* 
nation. He had done more,' 
had he had less prejudice and 
greater coolness. He ondoabt- 
edly possessed diligence of re- 
search, sagacityiof iuvestigation,- 
and keenness of remark ; but 
his zeal carried him sometimes 
out of his course, his prejudice 
oftoff blunted his acuteoess, ao4 
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|iU desire pf recrimination ne- 
ver failed to enfeeble the strength 
^f his criticism. The Defence 
fi{ the bishop of Ross, which he 
wrote at the time, when facts 
Vfcte known and danger was 
liear, has never been satisfacto- 
jlly answered. But it was 
Goodal who first attempted, 
with uncommon succe^, tu de- 
.monstrate, hj intrinsip and ex- 
p-insic evidence, that the letters 
^wbich had been attributed tp 
Mary were forgeries. Mean 
'time Goodai employed hipiscif 
Jn other labours. He published 
in 1 754 sir John Scot's " Stag- 
gering State ot Scots Statesmen,'* 
^ work chat required the emen- 
^atory notes which Goodai sup- 
plied. He contributed also in 
^7^^ to sir James Balfovir's 
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Practict, what is deemicd ^f 
competent judges a learned pre- 
face, together with a life of the 
author. When Keith publish** 
cd, in 1735. his " New Cata^ 
logue of Scots Bishops," be 
gratefully acknowledged the 
assistance of Gqodal, particular- 
ly with regard to the account 
of the Culdees. Goodai like** 
wise edited Fordun*s Scotichro- 
nicon, whiph was published in 
two volumes folio, with an in- 
troduction, and a dissertation 
on the marriage of Hobert II f, 
Mr. Goodai, during the latter 
years of his life, paid his devo- 
tions much oftener at the shrine 
of Bacchus than was consistent 
with propriety. He died on 
the aSth of July Z766, in very 
in4i^erent circumstance^! 
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HUMBERSTONE (Colo- 
ncl MACKENZIE was 
torn in 1754. His father was 
the late major Mackenzie, of 
the family of Seaforth, and he 
himself became the head of that 
ancient house, upon the death 
. pf the lafe earl. The h^te war 
broke out soon after young 
Mackenzie went into the army, 
l^nd he was employed in raising 
^ regiment of Highlanders a- 
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mpng his kinsmen, in the nortI\ 
of Scotland. Though an entire 
stranger in the country, having 
been bred in England, yet, by 
bis superior good sense, an4 
amiable manners, he so far con- 
ciliated, the good-wii} and re- 
spect of all ranks, that he was 
very successful in raising the 
battalion with which he wa» 
sent to Jersey, and h^d a princi- 
pal hand in rep^Uipg the attach 
Mm J 
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iivkt was made on that island 
in the 1778. But this being a 
scene too inactive for an enter- 
prising mind aspiring at distinc- 
tion, he tolicited and obtained 
leave to raise a regiment to go 
to the East Indies, where a war 
»t that time' raged not onl^r 
with our European enemies, but 
with all the country powers* 
This duty was performed in the 
Course of a few months, aAd he 
embarked with his new batta- 
lion, with the rank of colonel 
in the . armament that sailed 
from England in the spring, 
1 781, under the command ,of 
commodore Johnstone. This 
squadron, and the convoy, ha- 
ving anchored in Port Pritya 
bay, was surprised by a French 
squadron which was ako out- 
ward bound for India. Colo- 
nd Humberstoxte happened at 
that moment to be on diore, 
with many others ; but such 
was his ardour to share the dan- 
ger of the day, that he- swam 
off to one of the ships that were 
engaged^ w?th the enemy. As 
soon as he arrived in India, he 
obtained a separate cdmmand 
OB the Malabar coast ;^ but in 
the exercise of it, he met with 
every discouragement from the 
council of Bombay. This, how« 
ever, was so far from thwarting 
him, that it gave him a greater 
opportunity of distinguishing 
himself : for, under allthedisad* 
vantages of having money, 
stores, and reinforcements with- 
held fropn him, be andcr^ook, 
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With an army of a tboosanll 
Europeaiks, and two thousand 
five hundred Sepoys, to wage 
an offensive war in the king> 
dom of Calicut. He was con- 
scious of great resources in his 
own mind ; and the greateA 
harmony, eonjidence, and at* 
tachment, subsisted between 
himself, his officers, and men. 
He drove the enemy out of the 
country, defeated them in three 
different engagements, in ohe of 
which Hyder's brother-in-law, 
who was viceory of the king- 
dom, was killed. He took the 
city of Calicut, and every other 
place of strength in the king- 
dom : be made a treaty, and 
procured a new ally, in the king 
of Trancavore, who reinforcc-d 
him with tweite hundred men. 
This king was the most power- 
ful prince injjLhe peninsula of In- 
dia next to Hydcr Ally. — By 
this means he got possession of 
a large and fertile track of 
country, which supplied his ar* 
my with every thing that wd< 
wanted; and as 'the civil go- 
vernment on the coast did not 
eyenr favour him with orders^ 
he was left entirely at discre- 
tion ; but conducted himKlf 
with the' wisdom and modera- 
tion that might be expected 
from a mind enKgbtened and 
humanized by cultivation, and 
naturally possessed of the most 
amiable virtues. The enemy 
having been offtheir guard, not 
expecting that a handful of 
mca ffovid thus possets thene; 
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te1iit« of the whole kin^om oF] 
Cftltcut, left one of the most 
important posts in their whole 
teritories exposed. This was the 
Strong fort Paliacatcherry, which 
commands the pass through the 
Oaute Mountains. The pos- 
session of this post would ha^e 
laid Hyder*s richest provinces 
4)pen to our incursions, while it 
would always give us a* safe 
retreat in case of superior rfuin* 
bers, and secure ihe newly ac- 
quired kingdom of Calicut from 
the depredations Of the enemy. 
The colonel perceiving the 
great importance of this post, 
mnd making up in enterprise of 
snind what he wanted in force, 
determined to attempt the siege 
of it, thongli really above his 
force. But by this time the 
enemy had taken the alarm, see- 
ing the very heart of their do- 
ibinions threatened ; and the 
dahger of this important pas^, 
drew Tippoo Saheb, Hyder's 
ddrst son and best general, up.^ 
on us. He drew tog^ether, and 
put in motion, with the greatest 
expedition, the flower of his fa- 
ther's army, with the celebrated 
M. Lally ; his force consisting 
of upwards of 30,000 men, near 
2a,ooo of which were cavalry, 
with twenty-four pieces of ar- 
tillery. These troops had al- 
ready acquired great reputation 
by the defeat of colonel Bailly, 
by the capture of colonel Brath- 
wait and all his army, and by 
several smaller exploits. It was 
now that our leader had occ9- 
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sion for all the resonrses of Ml 
mind ; and it has been in re- 
treats that the greatest exhtbt- 
tio^s of generalship have been 
shewn both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. He had exact in- 
telligence of the enemy's mo- 
tions, and endeavoured to regain 
the coaSt, where, at Paniane, he 
had a strong post and his raagar- 
zincs. Tippoo marched with 
the most incredible celerity, and 
with a certainty of overpower- 
ing the small handful of British 
troops; and he came op with 
them when they were yet thir- 
•ty-siz miles from their post, ami 
had three krge rivers to cross. 
Our little army #as now sur- 
rounded with multitudes of ca- 
valry on every side, and, which 
ever way they turned their eyes/ 
they saw their numerous ene- 
mies covering the country.. 
They marched though this host 
with an inconsiderable loss o( 
men, without any loss of artil- 
lery or baggage; and, havina 
left them behind by a rapia 
march, regained the fort of 
Paniane. This the enemy at-* 
tempted to force, but were re* 
pulsed with the loss of looo 
men ; and Tippoo was soon af < 
ter called away by the death 
of his father to a contest of great- 
er importance. Thou^gh this 
compaign did not terminate in 
any permanent acquisition, yet 
it proved extremely useful, by 
giving respect to the British 
arms, and causing a diversion 
from ihe oth«r coast, wlysrc 
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the enemy were ravapng our 
rich proTtoces in the Carnatic, 
hitherto the principal seat of 
, the war. Colonel Humberstone 
.was the first who carried the 
. war into the eoemy*9 country, 
. and, by dividing their force^gave 
auch a turn to affairs as produ- 
ced the peace that was concluded 
in the end of the following year. 
, It is also justly considered as a 
fine specimen of the njiost pro- 
, xnising military genius ; and 
.had it been on a lavger 8<;ale, 
could not have failed to immor- 
, talize the enterprize, courage, 
and skill of this young leader, 
who was at this time only eight 
.find twenty. Soqn after this, 
10 the end of the year 1782, 
colonel Huflaberstooe, and his 
cletachment, were called to 
' serve under a superior o£Eicer} 
reueral Matthews. During the 
operations of this campaign, 
that general gave such proofs of 
misconduct, of rapacity, and in- 
. justice, that colonel Macleod 
' and colonel Humberstone car- 
ried complaints to the council 
, 91 JBunibayi and backed them 
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with such convincing evldent[^ 
that he was superseded in lu^ 
command. It was in retaming 
from this piece of duty, that 
this gallant youAg officer lest 
his life, by one of those deplor* 
able and unforeseen fatalities v* 
gainst which human wisdom ii 
never provided. He -went from 
Bombay to the southern part 
of the coast by sea, for the 
greater expedition, and the 
small vessel which carried hint 
fell in with a squadron of largp 
ships of war belonging t*b the 
Mahrattahs. We had been ^x. 
war with that barbarous people, 
but peace had been concluded, 
a circumstance known to our 
people, though not to the ene- 
my. Resi^ance, however, w^ 
made with perhaps unwarrant- 
able temerity. The small ves- 
sel was overpowered after a, 
sharp engagement, in which the. 
greater number on board were 
killed or wounded. Among 
the latter was colonel Humber- 
stone, who died of his wounds 
soon after at Geriah, a sea-portly 
belonging to the Mahrauah&, 
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LOdAN (GEdRGE) was 
desCcQiJed of the family of 
LiOgan of Logan in Ayrshire, 
And was born in 1678. He re- 
ceived hta education in the «ni- 
irersityof Glasgow, where he 
bl>taii]ed the degree of master 
of arts in 1696. Having di- 
rected his thoughts to the 
chttrch, he was licensed as a 
probationer by the presbytery 
bf Glasgow, about the year 
tyoi. He was presented to the 
living of LauHfr in 1 707, and 
in 17 19 translated to chat 6f 
Sprouston, iu the presbytery of 
l^elso. His fame as a preacher 
teaching Dunbar, he was invit- 
led thither in 1 721, and in 1732 
was' admitted one of the mini- 
kers of Bdinburgh. In this 
year he published a treatise " On 
the Right of electing Mini- 
sters." Mr. Logan appeared 
again before the public as a 
writer in 1737. The tumult 
in which captain rorteous lost 
his life at Bdinburgh in 1736, 
appeared so attroctous to the 
parliament j that an act Was poi- 
sed in 1737 fof bringing to jus- 
tice his murderers ; and tliis act 
was required to be read in all 
the cburchct on the firac Sunday ^ 



in every month dnring a yeaf* 
All the mintstert did not thinit 
with Logan that the will of the 
legislature ought, on this occa- 
sion, to be ' obeyed. And be 
was carried, by the activity of 
his temper, into a contest oa 
thiss;]biect with Dr. Webster^ 
at that time also one of the mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh: In 1740 
Mr. Logan obtained the higis 
esc honodr which the Scottish 
church confers upon its mini- 
sters. He was chdsen modera- 
tor ^f the General Assembly^ 
the proceedings of which, in 
that year, by the deposition of 
Ebeneser Erskine and other nii- 
nitttrs, gave rise to the sepa- 
ratists from the established 
church known by the name of 
the Synod of Relief. Mr Lo- 
gan now entered the field of 
historical controversy against 
Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, by the 
publication of *< A Treatise oil 
Government j shewing that the 
Right of the Kings of Scotland 
to the Crown wa4 not strictly- 
and absolutely hereditary.'* £• 
dinburgh, 1747. To this he 
added, in 1 747, " A Secontl 
Treatiseon Government; shew^ 
ing that the Right to the Crowa 
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•f Scotland was not hereditary, 
in the sense of the Jacobites.** 
An answer was published to 
both these treatises by Mr. Rud- 
diman in X747, in which he 
completely' refutes the argu- 
ments of his antagonist. Mr. 
Logan, however, notwithstand- 
fng his inability to contend 
with Rttddini^n, did not give 
up the contest. He published 
four oth^r tr^tises on the same 
subject, written in a style equal- 
ly unbecoming his character as 
a scholar or as a gentleman. 
To these Ruddiman ma^e no 
reply ; and thpy are now either 
dbrcgarded or forgotten. Mr. 
, Logan died at Edinburgh, on 
the X3tb of October 1 755. 

LOVE (JOHN) was born 
at Dumbarton in July 1695. 
.Having received the first rudi- 
ments of his education 91 the 
grammar school of Dumbarton, 
e was removed to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow.. Here having 
finished his studiesi he returned 
to his native village, and be- 
came the usher of his old master, 
whom he afterwards succeeded 
in the grainmar schooL |^r. 
Love published, in 7733, a small 
tract in defence of the Latin 
.grammar wi)ich had been pub- 
fished by the celebrated Rud- 
diman. Soon after this, he was 
carried before the judicatories 
of the church, upon a charge of 
Vcwing on a Sunday. Mr. 
$yd8erf7 the minister of Dum- 
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barton, was Ms accuser; bvtbr^ 
after a juridical trial, was oU|r 
ed to make a public apology » 
for having maliciously calamoi- 
ated innocence. In October 
1735, Love was appointed hj 
the magistrates of Hdinboi]^ 
one of the masters of the Hq|i 
school. In 1737 he pablishd, 
in concert with Mr. Hnnter, 
then one of the masters of He* 
riot's hospital, and afterwardi 
professor of Greek in theonl- 
versicy of Edinburgh, ** Bo- 
chanani Paraphrasis Psalmoram. 
Davidis Poetica.*' The litera- 
ture and the diligence of Lov^ 
did not pass unnoticed. The 
duke of Buccleuch appointed 
him rector of the granmur 
school oi Dalkeith, in October 
1739. During the year |740« 
he engaged in a controversy 
about the comparative meria 
of Buchanan and Johnston, with 
the notorious Lauder, who eve^ 
then was suspected of scholasr 
tic forgery. The cooqneats 
which Love had made over 
Lauder and his other anugoniat 
probably gave him a fondness 
for dispute, and he atterwarcla 
entered into an angry coneest 
witli Ruddiman about Bvchaii* 

• 

an*8 morals. The tracts pub* 
Ushed on both sides, do not now 
excite much interest. Mr, Love 
died at Dalkeith, after a lingay 
ing illness, on the 20th Septem* 
her 1750, in (be ^^th year of 
his age. 
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MA^ (JAMES), wai born 
at Whitcwreath, in Elgin- 
shire. He made hia first pub- 
lic appearance in life in the 
hamble station of precentor or 
parish-clerk of Longbride, in 
the neighboarhood of Elgin. 
He removed from thence to the 
King's college Aberdeen » where 
be studied physics and meta< 
physics, and obtained the de- 

free of master of arts in 1 7 41. 
oon after he left the college, 
atfd was appointed schoolmaster 
of the pariah of Tough in A- 
berdeenshire. Mr. Man was at 
length licensed to preach ; but 
was not' fortunate enough to 
obtain a living. He, however, 
assisted superannuatedministers, 
although his talent for declama- 
tion was not such as always to 
give his audience satisfaction. 
In 1744 he received a perma- 
nent establishment, by being 
appointed master of the poor's 
hospital in Aberdeen. In 1 753 
Mr. Man published a " Cen- 
sure and Examination of Mr. 
Thomas Ruddiman's philologi- 
cal Notes on the Worics of the 
great Buchanan, more parcicu- 
krlyoQ the History of Scot- 
land." This ceniure was an- 



swered by1R.oddtman in I754t 
in a publication intituled ** An- 
ticrisis, or a Discussion of the 
scurrilous and malicious Libel^ 
published by one James Man o€ 
Aberdeen." While Mr. Man 
lived under the shelter of this 
hospital, he appears not to have 
been idle. He delighted to read, 
local history, which supplied 
him with minute facts for his 
intended publications. He made 
collections for an edition of Dr. 
Arthur Johnston's poems; and 
the General Assembly of the 
Church encouraged him towrite 
« The History of the Church 
of Scotland, a task which« 
though he never performed it^ 
he seems to have been sufficient- 
ly qualified to execute by hi*, 
learning and diligence. JBuc 
these literary projects he waa 
prevented from accomplishing 
by his death, which happened 
in October 1 761. Some time 
before this he had sent his edi- 
tion of Buchanan's History to 
the press, the last sheets of 
which were corrected by pro- 1 
fessor Gerard, ^r, Man had. 

I by the parsimony of many yearly 
saved about X5jl. Sterling, o£ 
which he betiucatbed 6q1. tn 
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|ii8 relations, and settled 95I. 
00 the poors hospital of whkh 
lie had so long been the master, 
to be applied in giving appren- 
tice*fccs with such boys as 
should be educated in that use- 
fulseminary. Thia legacy lias 
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aecumiilated, by prudent ma^ 
nagement, to oool. add nor 
enables the directors of the hoi- 
piul to pay ten shillings a-year 
to each boy, during his appreo* 
tioeship. 
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SAGE (JOHN), the friend 
and coadjutor of Ruddiman, 
WZ9 born in the parish of Criech, 
Fifeshire, in 165a. He received 
his education in the university 
ot St. Andrews, and obtained 
the degree of master of arts a* 
bout the year 1672. He now 
made letters his profession, and 
vras appointed schoolmaster of 
iUngry in his native shire, and 
afterwards of Tippermoor in 
Perthshire. He obtained priests 
orders in 1684. The revolu- 
tion in 1688 obliged him to fly 
to Edinburgh for shelter. At 
this period he commenced a po- 
lemical writer. Mr. %age 
preached at Edinburgh for some 
time, till^ refusing to take the 
oaths of allegiance, he was o« 
Uigefl to retire. He found pro* 
tectien, however, in the house 
of sir William Bruce, sheriff of 
Kinross, and Hfterwards a safe 
retredt with the countess of Cal- 
l^t^sfi irho employed him tt> 
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instruct her family as chapUis 
and her sons as tutor. 'Ihcse 
occupations did not wholly ro- 
gage his active mind; for he 
eaiployed his pen in dcfeiidiof 
his order, or in exposing bis ap» 
pressor^ He afterwards accc^ 
ted the invitation of sir Joho 
Stuart of GrandtuUy to nside 
in his family. On the 25th of 
January 1 705, Mr. 3-gc was 
consecrated a bishop by Pater^ 
son the archbishop of Glasgow, 
Rbse/bishop of Edinburgh, and 
D6uglas, bishop of Durnbla^, 
His health dedinirg in 1706^ 
bishop Sage went ofl an cicur* 
rion to Bath and l^ondon lor 
his recovery. He returned to 
his native country in 1 710, and 
soon after engaged in the pab> 
lication of the works of Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden. But, 
before this undertakipg could 
be completed, bishop Sige diet^ 
at Edinbbrgh, June 7, 17x2. 
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SIBBALD (Sir ROBERT), 
an eminent pliysician, natural- 
ise, and antiqnar <r, was a descen- 
danfof the Sibbalds of Bal^o- 
nie, an ancient family in Fife. 
He received his education in 
philosophy and the languages 
at the university of Edinburgh, 
and afterwards studied physic 
at Leyden, then the most cele- 
brated medical school in Eu- 
rope. He graduated there in 
i66i, and published his inau- 
frural dissertation under the 
title of " Disputatio Medica de 
Variis Tabis Spcciebus.*' Soon 
afterwards he returned to his 
native . country, and fixed bis 
residence at Edinburgh ; though 
for the benefit of study, he of- 
ten retired from the bustle of 
the city to a rural retreat in the 
neighbourhood, where he cul- 
tivated, with much attention, 
many rare native and exotic 
plants. He did not, however, 
give to the world any of the 
fruits of his studies till the year 
1683. But the reputation which 
he had already acquired, ob- 
tained for him ue appointment 
of natural historian, geographer, 
and physician, to Charles 11; 
Nn 
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and he had received the royal 
command to compose a general 
description of the whole king- 
dom, and a particular history 
of the different counties of 
Scotland. To this command 
the public are indebted for the 
"History of Fife," the onlr 
part of the undertaking which 
sir Robert ever completed. In 
1681, when the Royal College 
of Physicians of Edinburgh wa« 
incorporated, he was one of the 
original Fellows. In 16849 he 
published his principal work« 
" Scotia lilustrata, sive Prodro- 
mus Historis Naturalis,*' &c< 
which was very favourably re« 
ceived by the learned, and by 
the public in general. From 
this time till 1711, scarce a 
year passed but he published 
some production of his pen* 
Many of these works exhibit 
deep antiquarian research, ex« 
tensive observation, and judi- 
cious inquiry into the actual 
state of Scotland. An accurate 
list of his writings may be seea 
in an edition of the '< History 
.of Fife," published it Cupar-* 
I Fife in 1803. 
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